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AMERICA  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
HUMAN  SOCIETY 

By  Edgar  L.  Hewett 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  “Know 
America  First”  would  be  a  fitting 
slogan  with  which  to  exhort  our 
people  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  own  land.  In  natural 
wonders  it  has  long  been  acknowledged 
peerless.  To  speak  of  Niagara,  yee- 
eowstone,  yosemite,  grand  canyon, 
or  painted  desert,  is  to  name  the 
incomparable.  Foreign  travelers  are 
heard  to  admit  that  “Even  Americans 
can’t  exaggerate  these.”  In  every 
field  of  natural  science  America  has 
given  ample  rewards  to  the  investi¬ 
gator.  But  almost  invariably  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  apologetically  that  “of  course 
America  does  lack  the  great  historic 
background.”  Therefore  the  humanist 
turns  his  back  upon  America  and  pur¬ 
sues  his  investigations  in  the  old  world. 
Thus  old-world  history  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  studied  and  brilliantly  recorded 
and  the  tradition  of  humanism  as  ex¬ 
clusively  an  old  world  matter  firmly 
established. 


If  History  is  regarded  mainly  as  a 
record  of  the  actions  of  individuals  and 
peoples  in  erecting  and  maintaining 
nations,  then  America  holds  little  of 
historic  interest  prior  to  four  hundred 
years  ago.  If  it  embraces  all  the 
efforts  and  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  and  all  the  forces  that  influence 
human  evolution,  then  America  affords 
another  preeminent  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  Its  one  race  unmixed  for  millen¬ 
niums,  spread  over  a  vast  continent, 
distributed  itself  in  early  stages  into 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  en¬ 
vironment,  responded  in  its  own  way 
to  every  physiographic  change.  The 
results  of  this  long  experience  are  seen 
in  the  varying  forms  of  culture — indus¬ 
trial,  esthetic,  social,  religious,  and 
linguistic.  The  stages  of  development 
are  well  represented  by  archaeological 
remains  and  the  surviving  intellectual 
possessions  of  the  living  people.  The 
former  class  of  evidence  is  buried  in  the 
debris  of  time,  the  latter  submerged 
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by  foreign  influence.  Peoples  of  the 
desert,  the  plains,  the  mountains,  the 
coasts,  the  islands,  the  snows,  the  jun¬ 
gles  still  exist  in  their  environment  of 
ages.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  can  the  reaction  of  a  land  upon 
its  human  population  be  seen  so  con¬ 
vincingly.  Therefore  the  prevailing 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
America  can  be  remedied  even  in  the 
absence  of  literary  records. 

When  the  time  came  for  this  conti¬ 
nent  to  be  peopled,  it  received  a  race 
from  the  Orient,  and  enveloped  it  in  the 
isolation  of  millenniums.  The  ethnic 
unity  was  preserved.  There  was  mag¬ 
nificent  space  in  which  tribes  might 
develop  without  acute  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est.  There  was  vast  opportunity  for 
adventure,  for  the  development  of 
leadership.  Chieftaincy  arose  without 
resulting  in  kingship  or  overlordship, 
and  the  sense  of  individual  freedom 
was  too  great  to  permit  of  dynastic 
government.  It  was  always  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  type.  The  race  took  its 
character  from  the  soil.  Its  physical 
being,  its  unique  mentality,  related 
intimately  to  nature.  Its  variations 
in  culture  illustrate  the  response  of 
racial  spirit  keenly  alive  to  forces 
which  meant  so  much  in  the  life  of  the 
people  that  they  were  deeply  venerated. 
These  beneficent  powers,  recognized 
in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  fertilizing 
action  of  the  rain,  the  reproductive 
response  of  the  earth,  brought  the  gifts 
upon  which  life  depended,  and  for 
which  man  owed  ceaseless  gratitude. 
His  delight  was  in  the  expression  of 
that  sense  of  dependence  and  gratitude, 
in  song,  in  dramatic  ceremonies,  in  the 
building  and  embellishment  of  temples 
for  celebration,  in  the  adornment  of 
the  body  and  articles  of  domestic  and 
religious  service  in  color  and  character 
symbolizing  the  forces  so  venerated. 


The  life  thus  evolved  was  preeminently 
esthetic  and  religious,  though  these 
activities  were  so  intimately  organized 
with  the  industrial  life  and  the  social 
order  that  the  result  was  a  completely 
integrated  culture.  Thus  America  re¬ 
ceived  and  acted  upon  its  first  great 
wave  of  human  population.  The  result 
was  the  Indian — the  aboriginal  of  the 
New  World — a  people  Americanized. 

America  produced  a  race  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  physical  type.  In  every 
respect  it  bears  the  stamp  of  nobility. 
In  bodily  proportions,  color,  gesture, 
dignity  of  bearing,  the  race  is  incom¬ 
parable.  It  was  free  from  our  infec¬ 
tious  scourges,  tuberculosis  and  syphi¬ 
lis,  and  the  resulting  physical  deformi¬ 
ties  and  mental  degeneracies.  It  was 
probably  free  from  leprosy,  scrofula, 
and  cancer,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
nervous  prostration  was  unknown  to 
the  Indian.  It  does  not  pertain  to  that 
superb  physical  composure  and  seren¬ 
ity  of  mind.  The  race  held  out  well 
toward  the  end  of  the  human  life  cycle. 
There  were  numerous  centenarians. 
These  physical  characters  belong  with 
matured,  disciplined,  controlled  men¬ 
tality. 

There  are  those  who  will  question 
the  accuracy  of  this  description.  A 
more  prevalent  picture  is  that  gained 
at  transcontinental  railway  stations 
of  beings  of  unwholesome  appearance 
in  the  unclean,  nondescript  clothing  of 
white  people.  Many  have  no  other 
impression  of  the  Indian,  and  judge  the 
race  therefrom.  We  must  do  away 
with  this  picture  and  get  the  archae¬ 
ologists’  view  of  America  of  a  thousand 
years  ago.  We  must  see  the  race  as  it 
was  prior  to  foreign  contact.  We 
would  not  judge  the  ancient  Hebrews 
by  the  ghetto,  nor  Anglo-Saxons  by  the 
down-and-outers  of  the  city  slums. 
The  early  misconceptions  concerning 
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the  native  Americans  would  be  ludi¬ 
crous  had  the  results  been  less  tragic. 
One  much  exploited  tradition  was  that 
of  savage  cruelty.  This  well  nigh 
accepted  belief  was  acquired  during 
the  period  of  eviction  from  the  soil 
from  which  these  people  had  derived 
their  magnificent  physical  and  spiritual 
character.  It  was  a  purely  human 
reaction,  and  to  have  made  it  the  pre¬ 
dominant  thing  in  the  record  of  the 
Indian  would  have  been  unpardonably 
false. 

Judged  solely  by  the  work  of  his 
hands,  the  remains  of  his  cities,  monu¬ 
ments,  temples,  sculpture,  fabrics,  uten¬ 
sils,  the  Indian  takes  an  eminent  place 
among  races.  These  achievements 
faithfully  reflect  his  peculiar  mentality 
and  constitute  his  imperishable  record. 
His  unique  intellectual  attainments, 
his  conceptions  of  nature,  life,  deiflc 
power,  his  exalted  spiritual  vision — 
these  purely  immaterial  products  of  his 
mind  to  which  he  gave  expression  in 
dramatic  ceremony  and  song — seem 
destined  to  disappear. 

The  European  brought  to  the  Indian 
world  (America)  a  densely  materialistic 
mind  developed  by  ages  of  experience 
in  human  society  that  could  have  no 
other  destiny  than  that  which  has  just 
overtaken  it.  It  was  a  racial  mind 
formed  by  immemorial  strife  in  a 
restricted  environment — an  environ¬ 
ment  which  fostered  distrust,  war, 
destruction,  armament  for  offense  and 
defense.  All  this  was  accelerated  by 
the  discovery  and  use  of  metals.  In 
the  chaotic  ethnic  conditions  of  ancient 
Europe,  kingship,  overlordship,  dynas¬ 
tic  government,  were  inevitable,  and 
individual  freedom  well  nigh  impossi¬ 
ble.  European  nations  developed  one 
common  characteristic,  that  of  using 
force  for  all  purposes.  Small  nations 
fought  for  existence,  large  ones  for 


expansion,  powerful  ones  to  impose 
their  will  upon  others.  Plans  were 
devised  from  time  to  time  for  getting 
along  with  one  another,  but  always  to 
fall  back  after  a  brief  trial  upon  the 
primal  method  of  tooth  and  claw.  Such 
a  life  tends  to  disintegration  of  cul¬ 
tural  activities,  industry,  esthetics, 
religion  and  social  order. 

The  European  mind  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  understand  a  race  so  vastly 
different  in  character  as  was  the  native 
American.  Its  will  was  to  subdue, 
to  subjugate,  and  to  convert.  One  can 
readily  understand  the  paralysis  that 
would  overtake  a  non-warlike  race  in 
such  an  unequal  conflict.  To  subdue 
was  comparatively  easy  with  the  supe¬ 
rior  material  equipment  of  horses,  guns 
and  training  in  destructive  warfare. 
To  convert  was  a  different  matter, 
involving  the  eradication  of  age-old 
culture.  It  was  done  most  thoroughly 
and  with  the  inevitable  result.  The 
soul  of  a  race  is  destroyed  when  a 
foreign  culture  is  forced  upon  it. 

To  understand  how  complete  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  native  American 
race  by  the  European,  one  has  only  to 
see  the  abject  servility  of  the  peon 
Indian  from  Chihuahua  to  Peru — ^an 
enormous  population  hopelessly  ar¬ 
rested.  Contrast  these  with  the  tribes 
of  the  same  countries  and  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  remained 
unconquered,  “uncivilized,”  those 
which  retained  their  self  respect  in  the 
face  of  the  power  which  would  inev¬ 
itably  destroy  their  tribal  existence. 

It  seems  now  that  this  first  great 
experiment  in  the  evolution  of  human 
society  in  America  is  at  an  end.  The 
Indian  race  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
undergo  further  development  as  an 
unmixed  people.  Its  destiny  would 
seem  to  be  absorption  into  the  aggres¬ 
sive  and  efficient  race  that  broke  into 
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its  continental  isolation  four  centuries 
ago,  and  speedily  made  a  pathetic 
wreck  of  its  patiently  evolved  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  save 
what  we  can  of  that  priceless  heritage 
and  make  every  effort  to  comprehend 
it;  then,  since  the  development  of  our 
national  culture  is  largely  a  process 
of  selection  from  the  attainments  of 
other  peoples,  avail  ourselves  eagerly 
of  this  which  came  from  our  own  soil. 

The  task  now  is  to  investigate  and 
understand  the  Indian  culture  in  all 
its  phases.  The  material  side  has 
received  most  attention  and  the  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  industriously  studied. 
In  the  recovery  and  interpretation  of 
purely  spiritual  survivals  Alice  Fletcher 
stood  virtually  alone  for  many  years. 
Even  yet  the  students  specializing  in 
this  field  are  few,  though  it  is  the  most 
inviting  and  most  promising  phase  of 
American  anthropological  research.  As 
the  Indian  disappears  into  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  our  country  it  is  imperative 
that  the  record  of  this  great  racial 
experiment  be  made  complete  and 
true.  It  is  the  problem  of  artist  and 
poet  as  well  as  of  historian  and  scientist ; 
therefore  Americanists  welcome  into 
their  field  the  advent  of  a  distinguished 
and  numerous  company  of  artists,  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  ampler  justice 
may  be  done  to  the  race  which  has 
given  to  the  world  its  best  example  of 
orderly,  integrated  racial  life. 

The  papers  in  this  number  of  Art 
AND  Archaeology  deal  mainly  with 


American  esthetics.  Marsden  Hart¬ 
ley’s  is  the  plea  of  painter,  poet,  and 
philosopher  combined.  Those  of  Mr. 
Walter  and  Mrs.  Wilson  indicate  the 
increasing  appreciation  and  use  of  the 
Indian  survivals.  The  illustrations  of 
over  thirty  paintings  give  some  idea  of 
the  priceless  contributions  of  the  artists 
who  are  painting  the  southwest.  They 
help  beyond  measure  in  arriving  at  a 
true  picture  of  what  this  continent 
made  out  of  its  aboriginal  wave  of 
population.  The  Indian  is  the  result 
of  the  first  and  only  process  of  Ameri¬ 
canization  that  has  been  carried  on  to 
completion.  This  may  have  some 
bearing  upon  practical  problems  of 
today. 

America  received  its  second  wave  of 
population  from  Europe,  and  though 
the  time  has  been  only  four  short  cen¬ 
turies,  variations  from  the  European 
type  have  plainly  occurred.  These 
have  been  geographical,  producing  the 
New  Englander  or  Yankee,  the  Wes¬ 
terner,  the  Southerner.  This  was  clean- 
cut  Americanization,  pointing  to  the 
establishment  of  a  definite  new  type, 
a  white  American  to  displace  the  red. 
The  question  is  now  suggested  whether 
or  not  this  orderly  process  of  evolution 
of  American  society  may  not  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  reversal,  and  the  Europeaniza¬ 
tion  of  America  be  accomplished  by 
the  too  rapid  transference  to  our  shores 
of  the  European  mentality. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
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RED  MAN  CEREMONIALS 

AN  AMERICAN  PLEA  FOR  AMERICAN  ESTHETICS 

By  Marsden  HarteEy 
I  ‘ 


IT  IS  significant  that  all  races,  and 
primitive  peoples  especially,  exhibit 
the  wish  somehow  to  inscribe  their 
racial  autograph  before  they  depart. 
It  is  our  redman  who  permits  us  to 
witness  the  signing  of  his  autograph 
with  the  beautiful  gesture  of  his  body 
in  the  form  of  the  symbolic  dance  which 
he  and  his  forefathers  have  practiced 
through  the  centuries,  making  the 
name  America  something  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  among  the  great  names  of  the 
world  and  of  time.  It  is  the  redman 
who  has  written  down  our  earliest 
known  history,  and  it  is  of  his  sym¬ 
bolic  and  esthetic  endeavors  that  we 
should  be  most  reasonably  proud.  He 
is  the  one  man  who  has  shown  us  the 
significance  of  the  poetic  aspects  of  our 
original  land.  Without  him  we  should 
still  be  unrepresented  in  the  cultural 
development  of  the  world.  The  wide 
discrepancies  between  our  earliest  his¬ 
tory  and  our  present  make  it  an  im¬ 
perative  issue  for  everyone  loving  the 
name  America  to  cherish  him  while  he 
remains  among  us  as  the  only  esthetic 
representative  of  our  great  country  up 
to  the  present  hour.  He  has  indicated 
for  all  time  the  symbolic  splendor  of 
our  plains,  canyons,  mountains,  lakes, 
mesas  and  ravines,  our  forests  and  our 
native  skies,  with  their  animal  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  the  eagle, 
and  the  various  other  living  presences 
in  their  midst.  He  has  learned  through¬ 
out  the  centuries  the  nature  of  our  soil 
and  has  symbolized  for  his  own  re¬ 
ligious  and  esthetic  satisfaction  all  the 
various  forms  that  have  become  bene¬ 
factors  to  him. 


Americans  of  this  time  and  of  time 
to  come  shall  know  little  or  nothing  of 
their  spacious  land  until  they  have 
sought  some  degree  of  intimacy  with 
our  first  artistic  relative.  The  red 
man  is  the  one  truly  indigenous  re¬ 
ligionist  and  esthete  of  America.  He 
knows  every  form  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life  adhering  to  our  earth,  and 
has  made  for  himself  a  series  of  striking 
pageantries  in  the  form  of  stirring 
dances  to  celebrate  them,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  them.  Throughout  the  various 
dances  of  the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande 
those  of  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo, 
San  Ildefonso,  Taos,  Tesuque,  and  all 
the  other  tribes  of  the  west  and  the 
southwest,  the  same  unified  sense  of 
beauty  prevails,  and  in  some  of  the 
dances  to  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
For  instance,  in  a  large  pueblo  like 
Santo  Domingo,  you  have  the  dance 
composed  of  nearly  three  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  two  hundred  of  whom  form  the 
dance  contingent,  the  other  third  a 
chorus,  probably  the  largest  singing 
chorus  in  the  entire  redman  popula¬ 
tion  of  America.  In  a  small  pueblo 
like  Tesuque,  the  theme  is  beautifully 
represented  by  from  three  to  a  dozen 
individuals,  all  of  them  excellent  per¬ 
formers  in  various  ways.  The  same 
quality  and  the  same  character,  the 
same  sense  of  beauty,  prevails  in  all  of 
them. 

It  is  the  little  pueblo  of  Tesuque 
which  has  just  finished  its  series  of 
Christmas  dances — a  four-day  festival 
celebrating  with  all  but  impeccable 
mastery  the  various  identities  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  them  both 
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physically  and  spiritually — that  I 
would  here  cite  as  an  example.  It  is 
well  known  that  once  gesture  is  organ¬ 
ized,  it  recpiires  but  a  handfid  of  people 
to  represent  midtitude ;  and  this  lonely 
handfid  of  redmen  in  the  pueblo  of 
Tesuque  numbering  at  most  but  seven¬ 
ty-five  or  eighty  individuals,  lessened, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  of  the  pueblos  of 
the  country  to  a  tragical  degree  by  the 
recent  invasions  of  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic,  showed  the  interested  observer, 
in  groups  of  five  or  a  dozen  dancers 
and  soloists  including  drummers, 
through  the  incomparable  pageantry  of 
the  buffalo,  the  eagle,  the  snowbird, 
and  other  varying  types  of  small 
dances,  the  mastery  of  the  redman  in 
the  art  of  gesture,  the  art  of  symbolized 
pantomimic  expression.  It  is  the  buf¬ 
falo,  the  eagle,  and  the  deer  danees  that 
show  you  their  essential  greatness  as 
artists.  You  find  a  species  of  rhythm 
so  perfected  in  its  relation  to  raeial 
interpretation,  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
witnessing  ever  again  the  copied  var¬ 
ieties  of  dancing  such  as  we  whites  of 
the  present  hour  are  familiar  with.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  captivating  artistry 
of  first  excellence,  and  we  are  familiar 
with  nothing  that  equals  it  outside  of 
the  negro  syncopation  which  we  now 
know  so  well,  and  from  which  we  have 
borrowed  all  we  have  of  native  expres¬ 
sion. 

If  we  had  the  redman  sense  of  time 
in  our  system,  we  would  be  better  able 
to  express  ourselves.  We  are  notor¬ 
iously  unorganized  in  esthetic  concep¬ 
tion,  and  what  we  appreeiate  most  is 
merely  the  athletic  phase  of  bodily 
expression,  which  is  of  course  attrac¬ 
tive  enough,  but  is  not  in  itself  a  formal 
mode  of  expression.  The  redman 
would  teach  us  to  be  ourselves  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  as  his  forefathers  have 
taught  him  to  be  himself  down  the 


centuries,  despite  every  obstacle.  It  is 
now  as  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  racial  expression  that  we  as  his  host 
and  guardian  are  pleasing  ourselves 
to  figure.  It  is  as  inhospitable  host  we 
are  quietly  urging  denunciation  of  his 
pagan  ceremonials.  It  is  an  inhospit¬ 
able  host  that  we  are,  and  it  is  amazing 
enough,  our  wanting  to  suppress  him. 
You  will  travel  over  many  continents 
to  find  a  more  beautifully  synthesized 
artistry  than  our  redman  offers.  In 
times  of  peace  we  go  about  the  world 
seeking  out  every  species  of  life  foreign 
to  ourselves  for  our  own  esthetic  or 
intellectual  diversion,  and  yet  we  neg¬ 
lect  on  our  very  doorstep  the  perhaps 
most  remarkable  realization  of  beauty 
that  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  of  a 
perfect  piece  with  the  great  artistry  of 
all  time.  We  have  to  go  for  what  we 
know  of  these  types  of  expression  to 
books  and  to  fragments  of  stone,  to 
monuments  and  to  the  preserved  bits 
of  pottery  we  now  may  see  under  glass 
mostly,  while  here  is  the  living  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  eulture  so  fine  in  its  appreeia- 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  things,  under  our 
own  home  eye,  so  near  that  we  can  not 
even  see  it. 

A  glimpse  of  the  buffalo  danee  alone 
will  furnish  proof  sufficient  to  you  of 
the  sense  of  symbolic  significances  in 
the  redman  that  is  unsurpassed.  The 
redman  is  a  genius  in  his  gift  of  mas¬ 
querade  alone.  He  is  a  genius  in  detail, 
and  in  ensemble,  and  the  producer  of 
today  might  learn  far  more  from  him 
than  he  can  be  aware  of  except  by 
visiting  his  unique  performances.  The 
redman’s  notion  of  the  theatric  does 
not  depend  upon  artificial  appliances. 
He  relies  entirely  upon  the  sun  with 
its  so  clear  light  of  the  west  and  south¬ 
west  to  do  his  profiling  and  silhouetting 
for  him,  and  he  knows  the  sun  will 
cooperate  with  every  one  of  his  inten- 
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tions.  He  allows  for  the  sense  of  mass 
and  of  detail  with  proper  proportion, 
allows  also  for  the  interval  of  escape 
in  mood,  crediting  the  value  of  the 
pause  with  the  ability  to  do  its  pre¬ 
scribed  work  for  the  eye  and  ear  per¬ 
fectly,  and  when  he  is  finished  he 
retires  from  the  scene  carefully  to  the 
beating  of  the  drums,  leaving  the  emo¬ 
tion  to  round  itself  out  gradually  until 
he  disappears,  and  silence  completes 
the  picture  for  the  eye  and  the  brain. 
His  staging  is  of  the  simplest,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  natural.  Since  he 
is  sure  of  his  rhythms,  in  every  other 
dancer  as  well  as  himself,  he  is  certain 
of  his  ensemble,  and  is  likewise  sure 
there  will  be  no  dead  spots  either  in  the 
scenario  or  in  the  presentation.  His 
production  is  not  a  show  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  onlooker;  it  is  a  pageant 
for  the  edification  of  his  own  soul. 
Each  man  is  therefore  concerned  with 
the  staging  of  the  idea,  because  it  is 
his  own  spiritual  drama  in  a  state  of 
enaction,  and  each  is  in  his  own  way 
manager  of  the  scene,  and  of  the  duos, 
trios,  and  ensembles,  or  whatever  form 
the  dances  may  require.  It  is  therefore 
of  a  piece  with  his  conception  of  nature 
and  the  struggle  for  realism  is  not 
necessary,  since  he  is  at  all  times  the 
natural  actor,  the  natural  expresser  of 
the  indications  and  suggestions  derived 
from  the  great  theme  of  nature  which 
occupies  his  mind,  and  body,  and  soul. 
His  acting  is  invented  by  himself  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  and  it  is  nature 
that  gives  him  the  sign  and  symbol  for 
the  expression  of  life  as  a  synthesis. 
He  is  a  genius  in  plastic  expression,  and 
every  movement  of  his  is  sure  to  regis¬ 
ter  in  the  unity  of  the  theme,  because 
he  himself  is  a  powerful  unit  of  the 
group  in  which  he  may  be  performing. 
He  is  esthetically  a  responsible  factor, 
since  it  concerns  him  as  part  of  the 


great  idea.  He  is  leading  soloist  and 
auxiliary  in  one.  He  is  the  significant 
instrument  in  the  orchestration  of  the 
theme  at  hand,  and  knows  his  body 
will  respond  to  every  requirement  of 
phrasing.  You  will  find  the  infants,  of 
two  and  three  years  of  age  even,  re¬ 
sponding  in  terms  of  play  to  the  exact¬ 
ing  rhythms  of  the  dance,  just  as  with 
orientals  it  was  the  children  often  who 
wove  the  loveliest  patterns  in  their 
rugs. 

In  the  instance  of  the  buffalo  dance 
of  the  Tesuque  Indians,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected  or  would 
popularly  be  conceived,  there  is  not 
riotry  of  color,  but  the  costumes  are 
toned  rather  in  the  sombre  hues  of  the 
animal  in  question,  and  after  the  tone 
of  the  dark  flanks  of  the  mountains 
crested  and  avalanched  with  snows, 
looking  more  like  buffaloes  buried 
knee  deep  in  white  drifts  than  any¬ 
thing  else  one  may  think  of.  They 
bring  you  the  sense  of  the  power  of  the 
buffalo  personality,  the  formidable 
beast  that  once  stampeded  the  prairies 
around  them,  solemnized  with  austere 
gesturing,  enveloping  him  with  state¬ 
liness,  and  the  silence  of  the  winter 
that  surrounds  themselves.  Three 
men,  two  of  them  impersonating  the 
buffalo,  the  third  with  bow  and  arrow 
in  hand,  doubtless  the  hunter,  and  two 
women  representing  the  mother  buf¬ 
falo,  furnish  the  ensemble.  Aside  from 
an  occasional  note  of  red  in  girdles  and 
minor  trappings,  with  a  softening  touch 
of  green  in  the  pine  branches  in  their 
hands,  the  adjustment  of  hue  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  black  and  white,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  harmonies  in  esthetic 
scales  the  painter  encounters  in  the 
making  of  a  picture,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  probably,  by  reason  of  its  limited 
range  and  the  economic  severity  of 
color.  It  calls  for  nothing  short  of  the 
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finest  perception  of  nuance,  and  it  is 
the  redman  of  America  who  knows 
with  an  almost  flawless  eye  the  natural 
harmonies  of  the  life  that  surrounds 
him.  He  has  for  so  long  decorated  his 
body  with  the  hues  of  the  earth  that 
he  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  them.  He 
is  a  living  embodiment  in  color  of  the 
various  tonal  characteristics  of  the 
landscape  around  him.  He  knows  the 
harmonic  value  of  a  bark  or  a  hide,  or 
a  bit  of  broken  earth,  and  of  the  natural 
unpolluted  coloring  to  be  drawn  out  of 
various  types  of  vegetable  matter  at 
his  disposal.  Even  if  he  resorts  to  our 
present-day  store  ribbons  and  cheap 
trinkets  for  accessories,  he  does  it  with 
a  view  to  creating  the  appearance  of 
racial  ensemble.  He  is  one  of  the 
essential  decorators  of  the  world.  A 
look  at  the  totem  poles  and  the  prayer 
robes  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  that. 

In  the  buffalo  dance,  then,  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  redman’s  fine  knov^ledge  of 
color  relations,  of  the  harmonizing  of 
buffalo  skins,  of  white  buckskins 
painted  with  most  expressively  simple 
designs  symbolizing  the  various  earth 
identities,  and  the  accompanying  orna¬ 
mentation  of  strings  of  shells  and  other 
odd  bits  having  a  black  or  a  grey  and 
white  lustre.  You  get  an  adjusted 
relation  of  white  which  traverses  the 
complete  scale  of  color  possibility  in 
monochrome.  The  two  men  represent¬ 
ing  the  buffalo,  with  buffalo  heads 
covering  their  heads  and  faces  from 
view  down  to  their  breasts,  their  bodies 
to  the  waist  painted  black,  no  sign  of 
pencillings  visible  to  relieve  the  aus¬ 
terity  of  intention,  legs  painted  black 
and  white,  with  cuffs  of  skunk’s  fur 
round  the  ankles  to  represent  the  death 
mask  symbol,  relieving  the  edges  of  the 
buckskin  moccasins — in  all  this  you 
have  the  notes  that  are  necessary  for 


the  color  balance  of  the  idea  of  solem¬ 
nity  presented  to  the  eye.  You  find 
even  the  white  starlike  splashes  here 
and  there  on  backs,  breasts  and  arms 
coinciding  splendidly  with  the  flecks 
of  eagles-down  that  quiver  in  the  wind 
down  their  black  bodies,  and  the  long 
black  hair  of  the  accompanying  hunter, 
as  flecks  of  foam  would  rise  from  water¬ 
falls  of  dark  mountain  streams;  and  the 
feathers  that  float  from  the  tips  of  the 
buffalo  horns  seem  like  young  eaglets 
ready  to  leave  the  eyry,  to  swim  for  the 
first  time  the  far  fields  of  air  above 
and  below  them,  to  traverse  with  skill 
the  sunlit  spaces  their  eyes  have  opened 
to  with  a  fierce  amazement.  Even  the 
clouds  of  frozen  breath  darting  from 
the  lips  of  the  dancers  served  as  an 
essential  phase  of  the  symbolic  decora¬ 
tion,  and  the  girdles  of  tiny  conchlike 
shells  rattling  round  their  agile  thighs 
made  a  music  you  were  glad  to  hear. 
The  sunshine  fell  from  them,  too,  in 
scales  of  light,  danced  around  the 
spaces  enveloping  them  along  with  the 
flecks  of  eagle-down  that  floated  away 
from  their  bodies  with  the  vigors  of  the 
dance,  floating  away  from  their  dark 
warm  bodies,  and  their  jet-blue  hair. 
It  is  the  incomparable  understanding 
of  their  own  inventive  rhythms  that 
inspire  and  impress  you  as  spectator. 
It  is  the  swift  comprehension  of  change 
in  rhythm  given  them  by  the  drum¬ 
mers,  the  speedy  response  of  their  so 
living  pulsating  bodies,  the  irresistible 
rapport  with  the  varying  themes,  that 
thrills  and  invites  you  to  remain  close 
to  the  picture.  They  know,  as  perfect 
artists  would  know,  the  essential  value 
of  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  and 
the  eye  for  harmonic  relationships  is 
as  keen  as  the  impeccable  gift  for 
rhythm  which  is  theirs.  The  note  of 
skill  was  again  accentuated  when  at 
the  close  of  the  season’s  ensemble  with 
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a  repetition  of  the  beautiful  eagle  dance, 
there  appeared  two  grotesqueries  in  the 
form  of  charming  devil  spirits  in  the 
hues  of  animals  also,  again  in  startling 
arrangements  of  black  and  white,  with 
the  single  hint  of  color  in  the  red  lips 
of  the  masks  that  covered  their  heads 
completely  from  view,  and  from  which 
long  tails  of  white  horsehair  fell  down 
their  grey  white  backs — completing 
the  feeling  once  again  of  stout  animal 
spirits  roaming  through  dark  forests 
in  search  of  sad  faces,  or,  it  may  even 
be,  of  evil  doers. 

All  these  dances  form  the  single 
spectacle  surviving  from  a  great  race 
that  no  American  can  afford  actually 
to  miss,  and  certainly  not  to  ignore. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  furore 
of  amazement  these  spectacles  would 
be  received  if  they  were  brought  for  a 
single  performance  to  our  metropolitan 
stage.  But  they  will  never  be  seen 
away  from  the  soil  on  which  they  have 
been  conceived  and  perpetuated.  It 
is  with  a  simple  cordiality  the  redman 
permits  you  to  witness  the  esthetic 
survivals  of  his  great  race.  It  is  the 
artist  and  the  poet  for  whom  they  seem 
to  be  almost  especially  created,  since 
these  are  probably  nearest  to  under¬ 
standing  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  finely  organized  expression;  for  it  is 
by  the  artist  and  the  poet  of  the  first  or¬ 
der  that  they  have  been  invented  and 
perfected.  We  as  Americans  of  today 
would  profit  by  assisting  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  continuance  of  these 
beautiful  spectacles,  rather  than  to 
assist  in  the  calm  dismissal  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  them.  It  is  the  gesture  of  a 
slowly  but  surely  passing  race  which 
they  themselves  can  not  live  without; 
just  as  we,  if  we  but  knew  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  them,  would  want  at  least 
to  avail  ourselves  of  a  feast  for  the  eye 
which  no  other  country  in  existence 


can  offer  us,  and  which  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  would  be  only  too 
proud  to  cherish  and  to  foster. 

II 

We  are  not,  I  think,  more  than 
vaguely  conscious  of  what  we  possess 
in  these  redman  festivities,  by  way  of 
esthetic  prize.  It  is  with  pain  that  one 
hears  rumors  of  official  disapproval  of 
these  rare  and  invaluable  ceremonials. 
Those  familiar  with  human  psycholgy 
understand  perfectly  that  the  one  nec¬ 
essary  element  for  individual  growth  is 
freedom  to  act  according  to  personal 
needs.  Once  an  opposition  of  any  sort 
is  interposed,  you  get  a  blocked  aspect 
of  evolution,  you  get  a  withered  branch, 
and  it  may  even  be  a  dead  root.  All 
sorts  of  complexes  and  complexities 
occur.  You  get  deformity,  if  not  com¬ 
plete  helplessness  and  annihilation.  I 
can  not  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
the  redman  if  his  one  racial  gesture 
were  denied  him,  if  he  were  forbidden 
to  perform  his  symbolic  dances  from 
season  to  season.  It  is  a  survival  that 
is  as  spiritually  imperative  to  him  as  it 
is  physically  and  emotionally  necessary. 
I  can  see  a  whole  flood  of  exquisite 
inhibitions  heaped  up  for  burial  and 
dry  rot  within  the  caverns  and  the 
interstices  of  his  soul.  He  is  a  rapidly 
disappearing  splendor,  despite  the  pos¬ 
sible  encouragement  of  statistics.  He 
needs  the  dance  to  make  his  body  live 
out  its  natural  existence,  precisely  as 
he  needs  the  air  for  his  lungs  and  blood 
for  his  veins.  He  needs  to  dance  as  we 
need  to  laugh  to  save  ourselves  from 
fixed  stages  of  morbidity  and  disin¬ 
tegration.  It  is  the  laughter  of  his 
body  that  he  insists  upon,  as  well  as 
depends  upon.  A  redman  deprived  of 
his  racial  gesture  is  unthinkable.  You 
would  have  him  soon  the  bleached  car- 
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cass  in  the  desert  out  of  which  death 
moans,  and  from  which  the  lizard 
crawls.  It  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
direct  race  suicide.  He  needs  protec¬ 
tion  therefore  rather  than  disapproval. 
It  is  as  if  you  clipped  the  wing  of  the 
eagle,  and  then  asked  him  to  soar  to 
the  sun,  to  cut  a  curve  on  the  sky  with 
the  instrument  dislodged;  or  as  if  you 
asked  the  deer  to  roam  the  wood  with 
its  cloven  hoofs  removed.  You  can  not 
cut  the  main  artery  of  the  body  and 
expect  it  to  continue  functioning.  De¬ 
priving  the  redman  of  his  one  envia¬ 
ble  gesture  would  be  cutting  the  artery 
of  racial  instinct,  emptying  the  beauti¬ 
ful  chamber  of  his  sold  ol  its  enduring 
consciousness.  The  window  would  be 
opened  and  the  bird  flown  to  a  dead 
sky.  It  is  simply  unthinkable.  The 
redman  is  essentially  a  thankful  and  a 
religious  being.  He  needs  to  celebrate 
the  gifts  his  heaven  pours  upon  him. 
Without  them  he  would  in  short  perish, 
and  perish  rapidly,  having  no  breath  to 
breathe,  and  no  further  need  for  sur¬ 
vival.  He  is  already  in  process  of  dis¬ 
appearance  from  our  midst,  with  the 
attempts  toward  assimilation. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  the  evidence 
of  a  fine  aristocracy  among  us  still,  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  behooved  us  as  a 
respectable  host  to  let  the  redman 
guest  entertain  himself  as  he  will,  as  he 
sublimely  does,  since  as  guardians  of 
such  exceptional  charges  we  can  not 
seem  to  entertain  them.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  they  should  accept 
an  inferior  hospitality,  other  than  with 
the  idea  of  not  inflicting  themselves 
upon  a  strange  host  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  redman  in  the  aggregate  is 
an  example  of  the  peaceable  and  unob¬ 
trusive  citizen;  we  would  not  presume 
to  interfere  with  the  play  of  children  in 
the  sunlight.  They  are  among  the 
beautiful  children  of  the  world  in  their 


harmlessness.  They  are  among  the 
aristocracy  of  the  world  in  the  matters 
of  ethics,  morals,  and  etiquette.  We 
forget  they  are  vastly  older,  and  in 
symbolic  ways  infinitely  more  experi¬ 
enced  than  ourselves.  They  do  not 
share  in  tailor-made  customs.  They  do 
not  need  imposed  culture,  which  is 
essentially  inferior  to  their  own.  Soon 
we  shall  see  them  written  on  tablets  of 
stone,  along  with  the  Egyptians  and 
the  others  among  the  races  that  have 
perished.  The  esthetics  of  the  redman 
have  been  too  particular  to  permit  of 
universal  understanding,  and  of  uni¬ 
versal  adaptation.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  primitives,  who  invent  regimes  and 
modes  of  expression  for  themselves 
according  to  their  own  specific  psycho¬ 
logical  needs.  We  encourage  every 
other  sign  and  indication  of  beauty 
toward  the  progress  of  perfection.  Why 
should  not  we  encourage  a  race  that  is 
beautiful  by  the  proof  of  centuries  to 
remain  the  unoffensive  guest  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  while  they 
may?  As  the  infant  prodigy  among 
races,  there  is  much  that  we  could 
inherit  from  these  people  if  we  could 
prove  ourselves  more  worthy  and  less 
egotistic. 

The  artist  and  the  poet  of  percep¬ 
tion  come  forward  with  heartiest  ap¬ 
proval  and  it  is  the  supplication  of  the 
poet  and  the  artist  which  the  redman 
needs  most  of  all.  Science  looks  upon 
him  as  a  phenomenon;  esthetics  looks 
upon  him  as  a  giant  of  masterful  ex¬ 
pression  in  our  midst.  The  redman 
is  poet  and  artist  of  the  very  first  order 
among  the  geniuses  of  time.  We  have 
nothing  more  native  at  our  disposal 
than  the  beautiful  creations  of  this  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  as 
yet  remote  black  man  contributes  the 
only  native  representation  of  rhythm 
and  melody  we  possess.  As  anjntelli- 
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gent  race,  we  are  not  even  sure  we  want 
to  welcome  him  as  completely  as  we 
might,  if  his  color  were  just  a  shade 
warmer,  a  shade  nearer  our  own.  We 
have  no  qualms  about  yellow  and 
white  and  the  oriental  intermediate 
hues.  We  may  therefore  accept  the 
redman  without  any  of  the  prejudices 
peculiar  to  other  types  of  skin,  and  we 
may  accept  his  contribution  to  our  cul¬ 
ture  as  a  most  significant  and  impor¬ 
tant  one.  We  haven’t  even  begun  to 
make  use  of  the  beautiful  hints  in  music 
alone  which  he  has  given  to  us.  We 
need,  and  abjectly  so  I  may  say,  an 
esthetic  concept  of  our  own.  Other 
nations  of  the  world  have  long  since 
accepted  Congo  originality.  The  world 
has  yet  to  learn  of  the  originality  of  the 
redman,  and  we  who  have  him  as  our 
guest,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  his 
powers  and  the  beauty  he  confers  on  us 
by  his  remarkable  esthetic  propensities, 
should  be  the  first  to  welcome  and  to 
foster  him.  It  is  not  enough  to  admit 
of  archaeological  curiosity.  We  need 
to  admit,  and  speedily,  the  rare  and 
excellent  esthetics  in  our  midst  a  part 
of  our  own  intimate  scene.  The  red¬ 
man  is  a  spiritual  expresser  of  very 
vital  issues.  If  his  pottery  and  his 
blankets  offer  the  majority  but  little, 
his  ceremonials  do  contribute  to  the 
comparative  few  who  can  perceive  a 
spectacle  we  shall  not  see  the  equal  of 
in  history  again.  It  would  help  at 
least  a  little  toward  proving  to  the 
world  around  us  that  we  are  not  so 
young  a  country  as  we  might  seem, 
nor  yet  as  diffident  as  our  national 
attitude  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
smile  alone  of  the  redman  is  the  light 
of  our  rivers,  plains,  canyons,  and 
mountains.  He  has  the  calm  of  all  our 
native  earth.  It  is  from  the  earth  all 
things  rise.  It  is  our  geography  that 
makes  us  Americans  of  the  present, 


children.  We  are  the  product  of  a  day. 
The  redman  is  the  product  of  withered 
ages.  He  has  written  and  is  still 
writing  a  very  impressive  autograph 
on  the  waste  places  of  history.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sign  of 
modernism  in  us  to  preserve  the  living 
esthetic  splendors  in  our  midst.  Every 
other  nation  has  preserved  its  inheri¬ 
tances.  We  need  likewise  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  not  enough  to  put  the  red¬ 
man  as  a  specimen  under  glass  along 
with  the  auk  and  the  dinosaur.  He  is 
still  alive  and  longing  to  live.  We  have 
lost  the  buffalo  and  the  beaver  and  we 
are  losing  the  redman,  also,  and  all 
these  are  fine  symbols  of  our  own  native 
richness  and  austerity.  The  redman 
will  perpetuate  himself  only  by  the 
survival  of  his  own  customs  for  he  will 
never  be  able  to  accept  customs  that 
are  as  foreign  to  him  as  ours  are  and 
must  always  be;  he  will  never  be  able 
to  accept  a  culture  which  is  inferior  to 
his  own. 

In  the  esthetic  sense  alone,  then,  we 
have  the  redman  as  a  gift.  As  Ameri¬ 
cans  we  should  accept  the  one  Ameri¬ 
can  genius  we  possess,  with  genuine 
alacrity.  We  have  upon  our  own  soil 
something  to  show  the  world  as  our 
own,  while  it  lives.  To  restrict  the 
redman  now  would  send  him  to  an 
unrighteous  oblivion.  He  has  at  least 
two  contributions  to  confer,  a  very 
aristocratic  notion  of  religion,  and  a 
superb  gift  for  stylistic  expression.  He 
is  the  living  artist  in  our  midst,  and  we 
need  not  think  of  him  as  merely  the 
anthropological  variation  or  as  an 
archaeological  diversion  merely.  He 
proves  the  importance  of  synthetic 
registration  in  peoples.  He  has  created 
his  system  for  himself  from  substance 
on  through  outline  down  to  every  con¬ 
vincing  detail.  We  are  in  a  position 
always  of  selecting  details  in  the  hope 
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of  constructing  something  usable  for 
ourselves.  It  is  the  superficial  ap¬ 
proach.  We  are  imitators  because  we 
have  by  nature  or  force  of  circumstance 
to  follow,  and  improve  upon,  if  we  can. 
We  merely  “impose”  something.  We 
can  not  improve  upon  what  the  red- 
man  offers  us  in  his  own  way.  To 
“impose”  something — that  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  culture.  The  interval  of  imposi¬ 
tion  is  our  imaginary  interval  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  primitives  created  a  com¬ 
plete  cosmos  for  themselves,  an  entire 
principle.  I  want  merely,  then,  esthetic 
recognition  in  full  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  red  man  as  artist,  as  one  of 
the  finest  artists  of  time;  the  poetic 
redman  ceremonialist,  celebrant  of  the 
universe  as  he  sees  it,  and  master 
among  masters  of  the  art  of  symbolic 
gesture.  It  is  pitiable  to  dismiss  him 
from  our  midst.  He  needs  rather 
royal  invitation  to  remain  and  to  per¬ 
sist,  and  he  can  persist  only  by  express¬ 
ing  himself  in  his  own  natural  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  way,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
peoples,  and  all  individuals,  indeed. 

A  national  esthetic  consciousness  is 


a  sadly  needed  element  in  American 
life.  We  are  not  nearly  as  original  as 
we  fool  ourselves  into  thinking.  We 
imbibe  superfieially,  and  discard  with¬ 
out  proper  digestion  the  food  that  we 
are  ignorant  of.  We  have  the  excellent 
encouragement  of  redman  esthetics 
to  establish  ourselves  firmly  with  an 
esthetic  consciousness  of  our  own.  It 
is  with  us  in  posssibility  at  least,  as 
it  is  with  all  peoples.  It  is  time  to  begin 
now,  for  the  exceptional  American  that 
is  to  represent  us  a  hundred  years  hence 
will  want  far  finer  example  to  build 
upon  than  we  have  with  us  now.  The 
indication  as  the  outeome  of  the  war, 
of  the  American  that  is  to  come  is  as 
disconcerting  as  it  is  flattering.  We 
shall  need  something  to  offer  him  in  the 
way  of  an  arrived  culture.  The  red¬ 
man  proves  to  us  what  native  soil  will 
do.  Our  soil  is  as  beautiful  and  as 
distinguished  as  any  in  the  world.  We 
must  therefore  be  the  discoverers  of 
our  own  wealth  as  an  esthetic  factor, 
and  it  is  the  redman  that  offers  us  the 
way  to  go. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
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THE  FIESTA  OF  SANTA  FE 

By  Paul  A.  F.  Wai^ter 


A  TAPESTRY  upon  which  late 
Summer  and  early  Autumn  had 
flung  and  mingled  their  colors 
—  in  which  pine-clad  Sierras  and  tawny 
foothills,  turquoise  skies,  desert  sun¬ 
shine,  cloud  argosies,  and  flashes  of 
lightning  were  the  warp,  while  the 
romance  of  a  thousand  throbbing  years 
was  the  woof — such  must  be  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Santa  Fe  Fiesta. 

Those  who  were  witnesses  as  well  as 
those  who  took  part  carried  away  rich 
impressions.  They  marveled  that  such 
things  could  be  within  the  bounds  of 
the  United  States,  even  in  a  spot  so 
favored  and  in  so  wonderful  a  setting. 
It  is  true  Santa  Fe  has  had  pageants, 
it  has  had  processions;  it  had,  about 
half  a  century  ago,  a  spectacular  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  so-called  “Tertio-mieeEn- 
ial”;  but  it  never  had  before  a  Fiesta 
which  integrated  in  logical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence  the  essence  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  which  had  swept  over  the  Ancient 
City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  real  effort 
was  made  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
consistent  conservation  of  the  splendid 
Pueblo  Indian  ceremonials  and  relig¬ 
ious  drama.  That  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  is  the  most  important  result  of 
the  Fiesta. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Fiesta,  it  was  still  debated  whether 
Santa  Fe  should  inaugurate  an  annual 
pageant,  or  whether  it  should  again 
postpone  to  “manana” — next  year — 
the  observance  of  the  day  which  as  long 
ago  as  1712  the  Marquis  de  la  Panuela, 
then  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  had  pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  re¬ 
conquest  by  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  and 


which  he  then  enjoined  the  people  of 
the  Capital  to  celebrate  annually  there¬ 
after  on  September  13th. 

The  leaders  in  community  enterprises 
at  Santa  Fe  shared  the  prevalent  idea 
as  to  the  great  expense  and  the  hard 
work  deemed  necessary  to  stage  a  pag¬ 
eant  worthy  of  the  City  and  its  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  undertaking  seemed  too 
formidable,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  voted  to  abandon  it  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

It  remained  for  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  American  Research  and  of  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico  to  suggest  a 
plan  for  a  Fiesta  that  would  be  epoch- 
making  for  the  community  and  yet  en¬ 
tail  comparatively  little  expense,  and 
for  which  the  work  of  preparation  could 
be  done  in  a  few  weeks.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  setting  which  Nature  has 
blessed  Santa  Fe  with  is  so  spectacular 
and  dramatic  that  no  artificial  stage 
tinsel  or  artifices  would  be  needed.  The 
average  pageant  is  too  much  of  a 
theatrical  performance  by  people  who 
undergo  long  training,  and  who  are 
puppets  bound  by  scenario  and  minute 
directions  of  stage  directors. 

The  Director  on  the  other  hand  un¬ 
folded  a  vision  of  a  Folk  Festival  that 
should  be  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  races 
which  had  contributed  to  the  culture  of 
the  Southwest,  a  Fiesta  in  which  all  the 
people  and  the  landscape  as  well  would 
be  the  essential  elements,  while  the 
pageantry  episodes  were  to  be  merely 
the  focus  around  which  this  life  would 
unfold  in  all  its  varied  picturesqueness 
and  color.  He  outlined  with  broad 
strokes  a  three  days’  Fiesta  which  would 
visualize  the  cultures  that  had  succes- 
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sively  arisen,  developed  and  mingled 
within  sight  of  Scnita  Fe.  He  wanted 
to  sum  up  artistically  and  impressively, 
and  yet  so  simply  that  even  a  child 
might  grasp  it,  the  factors  which  made 
Santa  Fe  its  own  beautiful  self,  a  city 
distinctively  American,  and  yet  quaint, 
attractive,  unlike  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Foremost  of  all,  however,  he  wanted 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  decidedly 
worth  while,  no  matter  from  what 
standpoint  viewed,  to  preserve  the 
rapidly  passing  Pueblo  Ceremonial 
Drama.  He  also  pointed  out  that  this 
could  be  done  inexpensively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
drudgery  by  assigning  an  episode,  or  a 
sequence  of  events,  on  one  day  to  each 


of  the  local  institutions  or  civic  organi¬ 
zations  willing  to  contribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Fiesta . 

So  it  came  about  that  the  first  day  of 
the  Fiesta  was  devoted  to  the  Indian 
Scenes,  Ceremonials  and  Episodes,  of  the 
days  “Before  Santa  Fe  Was.”  The 
second  day  was  given  to  '‘Santa  Fe 
Antigua,"'  with  its  Spanish  flavor;  while 
the  third  day  was  significant  of  “Santa 
Fe  Moderna'  and  its  intense  American 
patriotism,  cidminating  in  a  welcome 
home  to  the  17,000  and  more  men  from 
New  Mexico  who  had  served  in  the 
Great  War. 

At  a  total  expenditure  of  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars,  after  only  four 
weeks  of  preparation  crowded  into  the 
time  that  busy  individuals  could  spare 
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from  their  routine  occupations — after 
and  before  office  hours — Santa  Fe  not 
only  presented,  but  itself  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  a  Fiesta  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  visitors,  which  has 
given  the  Capital  City  of  New  Mexico 
favorable  and  far-flung  publicity  in 
motion  pictures,  in  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines  and  daily  papers;  and  which,  most 
of  all,  has  built  foundations  for  earnest 
efforts  to  preserve  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  admire,  to  study,  and  to  enjoy, 
the  dramatic  expressions  of  Indian 
folklore,  life,  and  thought. 

Santiago  Naranjo,  the  Sage  of  Santa 
Clara,  lifted  the  ceremonial  wand  to¬ 
ward  the  Sky  Father,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Thursday,  September  nth, 
1919,  as  a  signal  that  the  Fiesta  had 
begun,  and  that  his  people  should  as¬ 


semble  for  the  ancient  Racing  Cere¬ 
mony.  Heavy  clouds  were  flinging  out 
white  streamers  from  the  eastern  world 
mountain,  the  Lake  Peak,  and  argosies 
of  cloud  ships  were  racing  toward  the 
western  world  mountain  of  the  Tewas — 
stately  El  Pelado — a  silent  prelude  to 
the  drama  which  was  about  to  unfold 
before  the  great  throng  of  spectators. 

Santiago,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
green  com  leaves,  clad  in  ceremonial 
costume  and  carrying  a  wand  with 
streamers,  eagle  feathers,  and  other 
symbolic  insignia,  took  his  position  at 
the  western  goal  of  the  race  course. 
The  four  world  mountains  had  been 
indicated  symbolically  where  Palace 
and  Lincoln  Avenues  crossed,  between 
and  in  front  of  the  New  Museum  and 
the  Old  Palace.  Tewas  and  Keres 
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lined  the  race  course.  A  hush  fell  over 
the  crowd  as  the  first  runners,  lithe 
figures  of  bronze  color,  came  speeding 
toward  the  western  goal.  The  hues  of 
arm  bands  distinguished  the  Summer 
from  the  Winter  people.  To  and  fro 
they  darted  like  the  lightning,  scudding 
like  the  clouds  above  them,  one  set  of 
racers  taking  the  place  of  another  at 
intervals.  First  Summer  seemed  in 
the  ascendancy,  but  gradually  the  Win¬ 
ter  racers  gained  and  finally  triumphed, 
for  was  not  Autumn  at  the  door  and 
Winter’s  coming  inevitable?  It  was  a 
thrilling,  significant  spectacle,  drama¬ 
tizing  the  procession  and  the  conflict 
of  the  seasons. 

For  the  first  time  the  Pueblos  away 
from  their  Kivas  and  “Casas”  were 
giving  their  ceremonies,  some  of  them 
quite  rare,  in  all  their  detail  and  gor¬ 
geous  panoply,  and  with  the  verve  and 
solemnity  that  characterize  them  on 
their  native  heath.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  performers  were  very  much  in 
earnest,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
motion  picture  camera-men  and  battery 
of  photographers  that  were  stationed  at 
every  vantage  point.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  includes  a  fervent  prayer  for  rain. 

It  was  indeed  a  coincidence  that  a 
shower  fell  immediately  after  the  rite, 
despite  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  prediction  of  fair  weather  for 
the  entire  week  repeated  each  morning. 
This  happened  again  on  each  of  the 
three  days  of  the  Fiesta  when  rain  fell  af¬ 
ter  the  Indians’  dramatic  prayer  for  mois¬ 
ture,  although  official  “fair  weather” 
predictions  had  been  posted  and  pub¬ 
lished,  as  the  official  Weather  Bureau 
records  will  show.  To  the  Indians  it 
was  more  than  a  coincidence;  it  was 
the  answer  to  an  invocation,  and  each 
succeeding  rite  was  staged  with  im¬ 
pressive  sincerity. 

The  sky  cleared  before  sundown,  and 
the  Tewas  from  San  Ildefonso  put  on 


the  Sioux  War  Dance,  rich  in  color  and 
movement,  with  brisk  rhythm  led  by 
beating  of  drums  and  accompanied  by 
chanting  accented  with  yells  resembling 
those  of  coyotes.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  ceremony  is  derived  from  the  Sioux; 
but  if  it  is,  it  has  been  modified  by  the 
Tewas,  who,  however,  are  excellent 
mimics.  The  drama  is  not  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  hate  or  savage  blood  lust,  but 
an  invocation  for  victory  and  the  return 
of  peace. 

The  poetic  “Bow  and  Arrow”  Dance 
introduced  the  evening  program.  It 
was  given  by  the  Tewas  from  Kapo 
(Santa  Clara).  It  was  a  veritable 
vision  of  grace  and  power.  The  light¬ 
ing  of  the  stage  threw  the  dancers  into 
high  relief  against  the  arches  of  the 
trees  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  rhythmic  cadences  of  the  chorus, 
the  beating  of  the  drums,  the  panto¬ 
mime  of  the  dancers,  gave  the  feeling 
of  “other  worldness”  which  was  em¬ 
phasized  even  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
“Matachina”  that  followed. 

As  given  at  the  Santa  Fe  Fiesta,  the 
Matachina  was  an  incomparably  beau¬ 
tiful  “Mystery”  which  held  the  vast 
throng  entranced  for  almost  two  hours. 
Simple  and  direct  in  its  theme,  like  a 
Greek  Drama,  it  also  reflected  the  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  of  the  Indian  and  much  of 
the  color  that  is  part  of  his  primitive 
life.  To  the  performers — the  Keres 
from  Cochiti  (Cochitenas) — under  the 
direction  of  their  Governor,  a  handsome 
and  gallant  figure,  a  veritable  god  in 
mien  and  stature,  the  rite  was  a  con¬ 
test  between  Good  and  Evil,  between 
Day  and  Night,  between  Summer  and 
Winter,  between  Life  and  Death,  in 
which  the  Good,  the  Light,  and  the 
Life  finally  triumphed.  The  story  of 
the  pantomime  as  told  by  the  Cochi¬ 
tenas  is  that  the  Princess  Malinche, 
given  in  marriage  to  Cortez  by  Moc- 
tezuma,  fell  under  the  influence  of  El 
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Toro  (the  Bull),  Spirit  of  Malevolence, 
and  at  the  behest  of  Cortez  persuaded 
her  father  to  desert  his  people,  the 
Aztecs.  Her  grandfather  (HI  Abuelo) 
vainly  pleads  with  her  and  is  finally 
slain  by  K1  Toro  after  a  spirited  contest. 
However,  the  Grandfather  as  a  Koshare 
(ancestral  spirit) ,  returns  from  the  land 
of  the  Ancients,  and  his  promptings 
work  a  change  of  heart  in  Malinche 
who  leads  Moctezuma  back  to  his 
people. 

Somehow  in  this  dance  are  woven 
much  of  the  philosophy,  many  of  the 
hopes,  and  the  stalwart  faith  of  the 
Indian,  and  no  matter  what  the  origin, 
the  genius  of  the  Pueblo  has  stamped  it 
with  his  own  spirit.  But  for  the  melodic 
character  of  the  musical  accompani¬ 
ment,  one  would  reject  the  explanation 
that  the  “Matachina”  is  a  new  world 
version  of  a  Dance  of  southern  Europe, 
brought  to  Mexico  in  the  days  of  Cortez 
and  thence  to  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos. 
Originally  it  was  performed  during 
Lent,  but  at  San  Ildefonso  it  is  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  rite  performed  in  the  forenoon. 
In  primitive  days  rattles  were  furnished 
for  the  sole  musical  accompaniment, 
and  at  the  Santa  Fe  Fiesta  every  one 
of  the  hooded  and  masked  dancers 
beat  his  own  accompaniment  with  a 
rattle  held  in  one  hand.  A  chorus, 
however,  including  a  violin  and  a  gui¬ 
tar,  wailed  out  a  weird,  throbbing 
melody,  never  ceasing  from  start  to 
finish. 

The  three  groups — dancers,  chorus, 
and  the  Katchina  figures — kept  separ¬ 
ate  through  all  the  amazing  figures 
of  the  dance  and  movements  of  the 
pantomime.  The  setting  was  indescrib¬ 
able  in  its  unpremeditated  grandeur, 
for  during  the  entire  evening  there  were 
swiftly  recurring  flashes  of  lightning 
that  lit  up  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
background,  and  sonorous  rolls  of 
thunder  that  reverberated  over  the 
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mountain  crests.  The  last  note  of  the 
chorus  still  lingered  when  a  terrific 
downpour  of  rain  drenched  the  players, 
and  drove  the  crowds  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  the  Palace  portals  and  the  art  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Museum. 

The  School  of  American  Research 
scored  more  than  a  local  triumph  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  these  Indian  ceremonies. 
It  at  the  same  time  fortified  the  rever¬ 
ence  and  faith  of  the  Pueblos  in  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  their  native  cere¬ 
monies  and  drama. 

The  second  day  devoted  to  ''Santa  Fe 
Antigua"  was  warm  and  sunny.  Don 
Diego  de  Vargas  and  his  cavalcade, 
gathered  early  in  the  forenoon  at  the 
historic  Rosario  Chapel  on  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  City.  They  marched 
into  town  over  an  ancient  highway. 
In  front  of  the  Kit  Carson  monument 
they  were  joined  by  the  Franciscans. 
It  was  an  imposing  procession  that  came 
down  Lincoln  Avenue  from  the  Federal 
Building  and  passed  between  the  Mus¬ 
eum  Buildings  whose  balconies  and 
roofs  were  as  crowded  as  the  streets  and 
Plaza  below. 

Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  in  the  person  of 
a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  Con- 
quistadores,  was  appareled  in  glittering 
Spanish  uniform — a  brave  figure  on  his 
charger — leading  the  cavalcade  of  Span¬ 
ish  knights,  followed  by  the  humble 
Franciscans  on  foot  in  their  simple 
brown  habit,  girt  with  hempen  rope — 
recalling  that  eighty  years  before  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  sixty-seven  years  before 
Jamestown,  three  Franciscan  mission¬ 
aries  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  New 
Mexico.  At  the  Plaza  the  Indian 
Chiefs,  in  their  most  brilliantly  colored 
war  bonnets  and  ancient  finery,  met  the 
proud  Conquerors  and  the  foot-weary 
monks.  A  huge  wooden  Cross  was 
erected  by  the  Franciscans.  At  its  foot 
knelt  De  Vargas  before  mounting  the 
platform  to  proclaim  forgiveness  to  the 


Entry  of  De  Vargas  into  Santa  Fe. 


Indian  rebels  and  protection  to  the 
Spanish  colonists  and  missionaries. 

The  diversions  which  followed  fea¬ 
tured  the  old  Spanish  Plaza  Market 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  taken  the  Franciscan  scene, 
and  the  De  Vargas  Association  had 
staged  the  Conquerors.  All  afternoon 
the  Plaza  hummed  with  gaiety.  There 
was  band  music,  and  there  was  strum¬ 
ming  of  guitar  and  mandolin,  with 
Spanish  strains  on  the  violin  by  an  old 
Mexican  virtuoso. 

Under  the  Palace  portals  sat  Indian 
venders  of  pottery  and  bead  work.  At 
the  eastern  entrance  were  long  tables 
on  which  were  served  peppery  viands  of 
Spanish  culinary  skill.  In  the  aspen 
and  cedar  Summer  houses  which  lined 
the  curb  opposite  the  Palace,  fortunes 


were  told  by  Spanish  gypsies.  Blos¬ 
soms  were  offered  by  Spanish  flower 
girls;  illumined  postcards  painted  by 
members  of  the  local  art  colony,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  distinctive  souvenirs, 
were  on  sale.  The  patio  of  the  Palace 
became  a  Spanish  tea  garden  in  which 
ices  and  sweets  were  served,  while 
beautiful  maidens  in  vSpanish  costume 
danced  the  “Fandango,”  “Lupita,” 
“Tripola  Tripoli,”  “Baile  de  las  Flores,” 
“La  Paloma,”  “Seguidilla,”  “Manche- 
gas,”  and  other  figures,  some  very  old, 
some  new,  all  of  them  romantic  and 
graceful. 

Indians,  Spaniards,  Cowboys,  all 
types  and  nationalities,  mingled  in 
joyous  carnival  spirit — a  moving,  stir¬ 
ring,  kaleidoscopic  grouping  of  human¬ 
ity  in  the  stupendous  amphitheatre  of 
the  snow-tipped  Sangre  de  Cristo  Moun- 
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Raising  the  Cross. 


tains,  yellow  foothills,  and  lushgreen 
valley  orchards,  which  surrounded  the 
Plaza  and  historic  adobe  structures  of 
the  Ancient  City. 

The  festivities  of  the  third  and  last 
day  of  the  Fiesta  were  ushered  in  by 
signals  from  Fort  Marcy,  repeated 
from  the  roof  of  the  Palace,  announcing 
that  General  Kearny  and  his  troops 
were  approaching  over  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail — to  put  the  stamp  of  finality 
upon  the  American  Occupation.  The 
Mexican  officials  took  position  in  the 
Plaza  to  greet  the  invaders.  They 
were  joined  by  the  Indians  of  the  near¬ 
by  Pueblos.  General  Kearny,  Colonel 
Doniphan,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
American  army  wore  the  rather  theatri¬ 
cal  uniform  of  the  Mexican  War  period. 
General  Kearny  addressed  the  populace 


and  the  acting  governor  of  the  Mexican 
regime  replied  through  an  interpreter  in 
words  of  dignified  surrender.  Amidst 
vociferous  enthusiasm,  and  to  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,” 
the  Mexican  flag  was  lowered  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  raised  over  the  Palace. 
Horse  racing,  sports,  and  old  Spanish 
games,  together  with  the  Plaza  Market, 
filled  the  rest  of  the  morning’s  program. 
The  Kearny  scene  was  put  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Woman’s  Club. 

Citizenship  of  the  nation — of  which 
this  southwestern  land  has  become 
finally  and  for  all  time  a  part,  devotion 
to  its  ideals,  and  loyalty  to  its  flag — 
this  was  the  key-note  of  the  next  stage 
of  the  ceremonies,  given  with  the  pomp 
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Entry  of  General  Kearny  into  Santa  Fe. 


Admiral  Benson,  General  Barnett  and  Indian  Chiefs. 
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and  solemnity  of  official  sanction,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Santa  Fe  of  today,  and 
what  she  and  the  State  whose  ancient 
capital  she  is,  stand  for.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  children  from  all  the  Santa  Fe 
schools,  to  the  strains  of  martial  music 
and  with  myriads  of  flags  flying, 
marched  around  the  Plaza,  past  the 
stage  upon  which  were  seated  an  Ameri- 
an  Admiral  and  General,  both  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  conspicuous  service  in 
the  great  war  and  now  the  honored 
guests  of  the  State,  the  Governor  and  all 
other  State  officials,  the  Liberty  Chorus 
surrounded  by  an  escort  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co’s  war  veterans,  members  of  the 
American  Legion.  Addresses  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  returned  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  from  New  Mexico,  and 
appropriate  responses,  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  people  with  patriotic  pride,  as 
they  realized  what  an  indelible  record 
their  sons  had  written  upon  the  page  of 
history,  and  with  what  splendid  proofs 
they  had  established,  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  name,  the  place  of  this  former  Span¬ 
ish  colony  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  Union. 

A  reception  and  tea  for  the  guests  of 
honor,  given  by  the  Woman’s  Museum 
Board  in  the  art  galleries  and  recep¬ 
tion  room  of  the  New  Museum,  signal¬ 
ized  the  formal  opening  of  the  fifth 
annual  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  proved  the  most  notable  social 
and  art  event  in  the  long  line  of  similar 
occasions  in  the  New  Museum  since  its 
dedication  two  years  ago. 

Storm  clouds  gathered  in  the  evening, 
but  nevertheless  the  program  which  was 


to  review  a  thousand  years  of  South¬ 
western  culture  history  was  opened  on 
the  Plaza  platform  with  the  Basket 
Dance  of  the  Tewas  from  Santa  Clara. 
This  rare  ceremony,  the  first  of  the 
Winter  Season,  was  given  with  full 
ritual  detail  and  with  consummate 
grace — it  being  a  drama  in  which  both 
sexes  took  part.  It  was  continued  in 
the  Saint  Francis  Auditorium  of  the 
New  Museum,  into  which  nigh  1,200 
storm-driven  people  crowded,  while 
other  thousands  viewed  the  art  exhibits. 
The  Eagle  and  Basket  ceremonies,  his¬ 
toric  and  patriotic  tableaux,  Spanish 
dances,  songs  by  the  Liberty  Chorus, 
held  the  multitude  until  the  closing 
vision  of  “Fair  New  Mexico,”  imper¬ 
sonated  by  a  statuesque  New  Mexico 
beauty,  and  the  singing  of  two  New 
Mexico  songs,  one  of  them  composed  by 
a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  closed  the  Fiesta. 

The  consensus  of  visitors,  towns¬ 
people  and  press  is  that  the  Santa  Fe 
Fiesta  was  an  event  of  unique  attractive¬ 
ness  and  significance,  which  will  an¬ 
nually  attract  more  and  more  people  of 
discriminating  taste.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  dignified  and  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  historical  facts  and  primitive 
ceremonials,  and  not  mere  sporting 
events  and  romantic  pageantry,  will 
afford  the  features  which  make  the 
Fiesta  distinctive  and  widely  appreci¬ 
ated.  As  to  its  transcendant  service 
toward  conserving  the  primitive  Indian 
drama  and  superb  ceremonials,  all  are 
of  one  mind . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  AN  ANCIENT  ART 

By  OuvE  WiivSON 


Although  one  sees  a  painful 
ugliness  and  a  pitiful  lack  of 
invention  in  most  of  the  small 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  in  many  of  the 
larger  ones,  in  the  shops  of  the  curio 
dealers,  there  are  still  a  few  real  artists 
left  among  the  Indian  Pottery  makers 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

To  find  the  clays,  to  mix  them  in 
proper  proportions;  to  beat  and  pound 
and  sift  again  and  again  till  they  are  as 
fine  as  flour  with  no  hard  bits  to  spoil 
the  finished  product,  requires  a  certain 
knowledge  as  well  as  a  cultivated  intui¬ 
tion. 

To  form  the  desired  shape  by  build¬ 
ing  up  the  wet  clay  coil  upon  coil,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  outline 
smooth  and  even,  and  moulding  the 
inside  surface  with  the  left  hand;  to 
paint,  using  the  simplest  colors,  design¬ 


ing  the  pattern  and  fitting  its  parts 
accurately  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
vessel — this  requires  the  eye  and  hand 
of  an  artist. 

One  is  amazed  by  the  geometric 
accuracy  of  line  and  curve.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  design  and  the  use  of 
colors  satisfy  the  most  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  good  taste  and  desire  for 
beauty. 

Museums  collect  and  display  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  handiwork  of  the  cliff 
people,  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
Pueblo  Indians,  where  one  may  see  the 
forms  and  designs  of  the  past,  beauti¬ 
ful,  varied,  full  of  meaning,  presenting 
to  the  mind  of  the  student  a  wealth  of 
symbolism  that  brings  a  constantly 
deepening  desire  to  examine,  to  study, 
and  if  possible  to  learn  the  real  mind 
of  the  race  that  produced  these  things. 


Figure  i. — Beginning  the  Day’s  Work. 
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Figure  2. — Final  Touches. 


So  it  is  when  they  follow  the  old  paths, 
using  with  knowledge  the  old  sym¬ 
bolic  designs,  that  the  pottery  makers 
of  the  present  reach  the  highest  possi¬ 
bilities  of  their  craft. 


The  Tewa  people  have  always  been 
pottery  makers,  and  there  are  still 
good  artists  among  them,  as  a  glance 
at  the  illustrations  will  show.  All  of 
these  examples  except  those  in  the 


Figure  3. — Painting  and  Polishing. 
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lower  group  of  No.  7  were  made  by 
the  members  of  one  family,  and  from 
them  we  have  learned  some  of  the 
seerets  of  their  craft. 

The  clays  are  brought  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  mixed  with  fine  sand,  and 
only  enough  for  one  day’s  work  is  wet 
at  a  time.  It  is  carefully  kept  from 
contact  with  the  ground,  for  one  small 
bit  of  earth  may  bring  ruin  to  the  finest 
piece. 

The  moulding  is  done  on  an  old  plate 
or  sometimes  on  a  bit  of  a  basket 
covered  thickly  with  dry  clay. 

The  processes  of  modeling,  painting, 
and  polishing  are  shown  in  the  first. 


down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

The  black  paint  is  made  by  boiling 
the  mountain  bee  plant  into  a  thick 
paste.  Certain  minerals  known  to  the 
Indian  artists  furnish  the  white  and 
red  colors.  Brushes  of  Yucca  fibre  are 
used,  and  the  artist  uses  neither  pat¬ 
tern  nor  example  in  working  out  his 
design. 

When  the  painting  is  finished,  the 
pieces  are  arranged  on  stones  or  bricks 
in  the  open  where  a  wood  fire  has 
burned  to  a  bed  of  coals. 

Large  flat  cakes  of  manure  are  then 
piled  around  and  over  them,  and  in  an 


Figure  4. — Firing. 


second,  and  third  illustrations.  When 
the  form  is  complete  it  is  set  aside  to 
dry  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  it  is 
smoothed  and  rubbed  with  a  small 
polishing  stone.  These  stones  come  to 
be  very  highly  prized,  and  are  handed 


hour  or  so  the  firing  is  complete.  While 
they  are  still  warm,  grease  is  rubbed 
into  them,  and  a  final  polishing  with  a 
soft  cloth  makes  them  ready  for  use. 

One  has  only  to  watch  these  careful 
workers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
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Figure  5. — Ollas  and  Tinajas. 


Figure  6. — Bowls  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 


Figure  7. — Small  Forms,  Exquisite  Designs. 


of  this  process  to  be  convinced  that 
with  them  pottery  making  is  really  a 
line  art. 

The  designs  are  the  outgrowth  of 
the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Indian, 
with  whom  everything  in  nature  is 
hallowed  by  association  with  divine 
powers.  His  world  is  bounded  by  the 


mountains  of  the  “Four  World  Quar¬ 
ters.”  The  birds,  beasts,  and  plants 
share  his  life  in  nature.  Water  is  the 
greatest  necessity  of  his  life,  and  it  is 
the  greatest  gift  that  nature  can  bring. 
Therefore,  on  food  bowl  and  water  jar, 
symbols  of  the  mountains,  the  rain 
altar,  the  clouds,  the  rain,  the  bird  and 


Figure  8. — Good  and  Bad  Indian  Pottery. 
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the  serpent  are  repeated  again  and 
again  in  ever-changing  combinations. 

The  ten  examples  in  Figure  6  show  a 
variety  of  form  and  richness  of  design 
which  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the 
Indian  mind  to  produce  countless  pat¬ 
terns  with  his  comparatively  few  mo¬ 
tives. 

Figure  7  indicates  their  skill  in 
adapting  patterns  to  small  forms,  and 
yet  keeping  them  distinctive.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  decorative  design  in  black 
on  the  rich  dark  red  is  indistinct  in  the 
photograph. 

The  pieces  in  the  lower  row,  Figure 
8,  are  shown  as  a  horrible  example  of 
the  influence  of  the  white  man  on 
Indian  Art. 

Every  one  of  them  can  be  traced  to 
an  article  designed  for  the  white  man’s 
use.  The  cream  pitchers  and  the  cus¬ 
pidor  are  only  less  offensive  than  the 
imitation  “Billiken”  which  is  exploited 


commercially  as  the  “Indian  Rain 
God,”  but  which  is  of  Mexican  origin. 

The  handsome  rectangular  sacred 
meal  bowl  in  the  upper  row,  with  its 
fine  proportions  and  well  arranged 
beautifully  executed  design,  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  Indian  form  and  is  associated  with 
a  ceremony  of  daily  occurrence  in  their 
homes, — the  scattering  of  the  sacred 
meal  to  the  six  directions. 

The  fine  metallic  luster  on  the  black 
undecorated  ware.  Figure  No.  9,  shows 
a  distinct  advance  over  anything  we 
have  found  of  the  prehistoric  time,  with 
the  exception  of  that  found  in  Chihua¬ 
hua,  and  rarely  in  Central  America. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  the 
same  as  that  described  above,  except 
that  in  firing  a  smothered  fire  is  used 
and  the  firing  continued  several  hours. 
The  fine  metallic  luster  is  produced  by 
long  and  patient  burnishing. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Figure  9. — Black  Undecorated  Ware. 
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To  the  Land  of  Sipophe,  by  Julius  Rolshoven. 


The  Trumpet  Dance,  by  H.  Margaret  George. 


RECENT  SOUTHWESTERN  ART 

By  Edgar  L.  Hewett 


The  year  1919  will  be  known  as  one 
of  splendid  activity  in  Art  in  the 
Southwest.  The  Art  Museum  at 
Santa  Fe,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of 
regional  clearing  house,  has  hung  not 
less  than  thirty-eight  exhibitions  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  has  given  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  over  eleven  hundred  paintings. 
The  remarkable  range  of  subjects  and 
treatment  speaks  of  the  exploration  of 
vast  new  fields  with  infinite  courage 
and  joy. 

This  season  has  witnessed  the  most 
ambitious  undertakings  in  the  history 
of  Southwestern  A  rt,  and  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  achievements.  No  landscape 
was  too  mysterious,  no  color  too  be¬ 
wildering,  no  phase  of  human  life  too 
subtle,  for  the  brushes  seeking  new 
endeavours.  Some  conceptions  rose  to 
epic  proportions  and  character  and 
were  executed  with  brilliant  success. 

One  notices  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  purely  picturesque  or  spec¬ 
tacular  aspects  of  the  Indian  culture  no 
longer  make  the  strongest  appeal. 
There  is  a  marked  increase  in  Indian 
portraiture  and  in  the  painting  of  the 
Indian  ceremonies.  Here  the  artist  is 


attacking  his  most  difficult  problems, 
both  of  technique  and  interpretation. 
Moreover,  with  the  inevitable  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  pure  Indian  types, 
and  the  final  disintegration  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  these  become  priceless  records. 

One  wishes  that  some  provision 
existed  for  an  adequate  presentation  of 
the  entire  annual  output  of  art  in  the 
Southwest.  Nothing  less  can  show  the 
proportions  attained  by  this  movement, 
or  the  high  character  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  group  of  men  and  women 
now  painting  in  New  Mexico.  The 
steadily  increasing  representation  of 
this  group  in  the  annual  exhibitions 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  permanent  gallery  collections  is  a 
gratifying  sign.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  here  is  to  show  one  example  from 
each  of  some  thirty  of  the  artists  who 
are  painting  the  Southwest.  Many 
more  have  done  noteworthy  work  in  the 
same  field.  It  is  with  keen  regret  that 
any  are  omitted. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  region 
should  eventually  impress  itself  power¬ 
fully  upon  the  art  of  America.  It  is  a 
country  of  irresistible  character ;  strong, 
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compelling,  elemental.  It  may  be  said 
of  most  parts  of  our  country  that  the 
incoming  population  “possessed”  the 
land.  Here  the  process  was  reversed. 
The  country  “possessed”  the  settlers. 
In  many  sections  the  impress  of  nearly 
four  centuries  of  European  civilization 
is  not  discernible.  Successively  it 
molded  to  its  own  definite  character  the 
Indians,  Mexicans,  trappers  and  trad¬ 
ers,  frontiersmen,  cowboys — all  those 
of  its  long,  romantic  past.  Now  just  as 
surely  it  is  shaping  to  its  own  type  the 
present  population  and  institutions. 
How  such  a  land  would  influence  the 
artist  and  poet  could  be  predicted  with 
certain  assurance  from  its  reaction  upon 
all  its  previous  discoverers  and  ex¬ 
plorers. 

While  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  are  the 
principal  centers  of  this  activity,  the 
whole  Southwest  is  attracting  artists 
and  writers.  Santa  Fe  has  attained  to 
a  unique  place.  Its  dominant  interest 
is  in  its  cultural  assets — its  Art,  Archae¬ 
ology,  Architecture,  and  History.  This 
probably  could  be  said  of  no  other  city 
in  America — certainly  of  no  other  State 
capital.  No  other  interest  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  under  discussion  by  the  people. 
The  daily  newspaper  {The  Sante  Fe 
New  Mexican)  makes  this  group  of 
topics  the  subject  of  daily  news  and 
comment  and  gives  more  space  propor¬ 


tionately  to  this  class  of  matter  than 
any  other  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  South¬ 
western  Art  movement  from  year  to 
year  have  a  conviction  that  they  are 
witnessing  something  that  is  destined 
to  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  art,  something  of  which  the  artists 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  uncon¬ 
scious,  even  as  the  makers  of  history 
are  usually  unaware  of  the  importance 
of  the  events  in  which  they  are  partici¬ 
pating.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  live 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  movement  and  to 
have  any  kind  of  part  in  encouraging 
it.  In  a  time  of  abnormal  stress  in 
politics  and  economics,  one  can  but 
hail  with  delight  a  strong  new  impulse 
in  esthetic  life,  vigorous  enough  to 
challenge  the  supremacy  of  commercial¬ 
ism  and  compel  attention  to  what  is 
worth  while  in  life  outside  the  too 
absorbing  field  of  material  welfare. 
One  feels  like  invoking  the  interest  of 
the  entire  country  in  this  great  move¬ 
ment.  These  artists  are  producers  in 
the  finest  sense — producers  of  what 
should  be  one  of  the  most  vital  things 
in  life.  Their  achievements  are  those 
of  which  we  may  most  justly  be  proud, 
and  should  be  rewarded  with  the  most 
substantial  support  of  a  grateful  people. 


Indian  Woman,  by  William  Penhallow  Henderson.  Ancestral  Spirits,  by  John  Sloan. 


El  Santo,  by  Marsden  Hartley.  Indian  Boy,  by  Robert  Henri. 


0-Koo-Wah-Wee-Dee,  by  Louise  Crow.  Navajo  Weaver,  by  Gerald  Cassidy. 


The  Enchanted  Mesa,  by  A.  E.  Groll. 


Edge  of  the  Foot  Hills,  by  O.  E.  Beminghaus, 


Pueblo  Gate,  by  J.  I.  Sacha. 


The  Washerwoman’s  Family,  by  Bert  Phillips. 


Winter  at  Bishops  Lodge,  by  Gladys  V.  Mitchell. 


An  Old  Church- Yard,  by  Fremont  FlHs. 


The  Hopi  Snake  Dance,  by  Randall  Davey. 


Adobe  House,  by  M.  M.  Bailey. 


Adobe  House  in  Santa  Fe,  by  E.  A.  Eisenlohr. 


E  C-  ^ 


Portrait  of  Sheldon  Parsons,  by  Leon  Gaspard. 


The  Scout,  by  W.  H.  Dunton. 


Hunting  Quail,  by  J.  E.  Couse. 


The  Pinon  Dance,  by  B.  J,  O.  Nordfeldt. 


Temple  of  the  Great  Spirit,  by  Birger  Sandzen.  The  Monument — Canyon  de  Chelly,  by  Sheldon  Parsons. 


Going  East  (Winner  of  Logan  Prize),  by_Walter  Ufer. 


The  Winnower,  by  Lee  F.  Hersch. 


The  Corn  Dance,  Santo  Domingo,  by  Allan  True. 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

General  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

'T’HE  1919  General  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  was 
*  held  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  December  29-31,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  was  held 
Monday,  December  29th.  Among  the  papers  read  at  the  various  sessions  we 
shall  publish  from  time  to  time  those  of  especial  interest  to  readers  of  Art  and 
Archaeology.  “America  in  the  Evolution  of  Human  Society,”  by  Dr.  Edgar 
L.  He wett,  appears  in  this  number,  and  “Stonehenge  Revisited,”  by  Wallace  N. 
Steams,  will  be  a  feature  for  our  March  issue. 

Activities  of  the  Arts  Cluh  of  Washington 

Among  the  interesting  events  announced  by  the  Arts  Club  of  Washington 
during  January  are: 

Illustrated  Lectures  at  the  Fortnightly  Salon,  January  6  and  20,  by  Mr. 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  on  the 
“Geology  and  Fauna  of  the  Yellowstone,”  and  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Washington,  of 
the  Carnegie  Geophysical  Laboratory,  on  “Some  Recent  Archaeology  in  Rome.” 
Dr.  Washington  participated  some  years  ago  in  the  excavations  of  the  Argive 
Heraeum  conducted  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  and  the  American  School  at 
Athens.  The  Arts  Club  Players  will  give  a  presentation  of  Short  Plays  at  the 
Post  Office  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  January  30th. 

The  Twentieth  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

The  Twentieth  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  postponed  during 
the  War,  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  June  18-25,  1920.  Subscriptions 
for  membership  ($5.00)  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Geographic  Society 
Building,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

International  Exhibition  of  Carnegie  Institute 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  has  announced 
plans  for  an  International  Exhibition  during  April  and  May,  1920.  These 
exhibitions  have  held  a  unique  place  in  American  art.  They  are  the  only  annual 
international  exhibitions  in  America  and  they  are  the  climax,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
art  season,  since  they  are  not  opened  until  late  April  when  all  the  other  exhibitions 
have  closed. 

Activities  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  the  new  year  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  made  an  auspicious  beginning 
of  a  season  which  promises  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  value  to  the  art  world  and 
the  general  public. 

During  the  month  of  January  was  shown  the  Seventh  Exhibition  of  Contem¬ 
porary  American  Oil  Paintings.  This  assemblage  of  current  painting  proved  to 
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be  of  such  importance  that  a  special  article,  generously  illustrated,  will  appear 
in  the  March  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology  by  Mr.  Virgil  Barker. 

At  the  same  time  was  shown  a  comprehensive  group  of  sculpture  by  Paul 
Manship.  Mr.  Manship  is  unquestionably  one  of  this  country’s  most  brilliant 
sculptors,  and  his  work  made  a  splendid  showing  in  the  large  room  specially 
decorated  for  the  event. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  the  Gallery  closed  its  doors  for  a  short  time 
in  order  to  put  back  in  place  its  own  collections.  At  the  time  of  its  re-opening, 
about  February  tenth,  will  begin  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Charles  H.  Woodbury, 
one  of  our  best-known  artists  and  a  member  of  the  Jury  for  the  Contemporary 
Exhibition.  It  is  expected  that  this  show  will  comprise  oils,  water-colors, 
drawings,  and  etchings. 

Following  this,  probably  about  March  first,  will  come  a  group  of  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  pictures,  chiefly  by  leading  American  painters,  comprising  a  part 
of  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips,  of  Washington.  This  will  prove 
of  great  interest,  as  the  important  collection  in  course  of  formation  by  Mr. 
Phillips  for  many  years  has  never  been  publicly  exhibited. 

About  a  month  later  will  occur  a  showing  of  the  paintings  by  W.  Ehner  Scho¬ 
field.  One  example  of  his  work  was  included  in  the  Contemporary  Exhibition; 
but  this  collection  of  canvases  all  his  own  will  afford  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  accomplishment  and  development  of  this  talented 
painter. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  exhibits  definitely  scheduled,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  is  planning  a  series  of  smaller  exhibits  of  drawings,  etchings,  and  the 
like.  Details  of  these  are  not  yet  ready  for  announcement,  but  they  will  all  play 
their  part  in  increasing  the  importance  of  the  Gallery’s  share  in  the  general  artistic 
activities  of  our  country  this  year. 

Saving  the  Excavations  in  Corinth 

Archaeologists  frequently  encounter  problems  of  engineering  in  the  course  of 
delving  beneath  the  encrustations  of  time,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  them  to  be 
city  drainage  experts.  Conditions  endangering  alike  important  archaeological 
work  and  the  health  of  the  city  menaced  old  Corinth  recently.  As  is  well  known 
to  those  interested  in  the  various  excavation  sites  which  are  gradually  revealing 
the  world’s  history,  this  city  has  been  since  1896  the  site  of  excavations  made 
by  American  Archaeologists  through  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens.  The  splendid  city  of  old  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a  large  village, 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  large  excavation  tract  in  the  center  of  it  was 
receiving  both  surface  water  and  sewage,  the  local  authorities  had  not  the  means 
to  cope  with  the  matter.  Naturally,  as  the  water  gathered,  a  lake  was  formed; 
finally  it  measured  some  7,000  meters  square  and  three  meters  deep.  Strangely, 
a  chief  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  old  Pierian  vSpring  whose  waters  had  escaped 
from  broken  conduits  and  swelled  the  unlovely  lake. 

The  Greek  authorities  and  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  together 
appealed  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Greece.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Society  and  with  the  Greek  ministry,  the  American  Red  Cross  undertook 
the  work  of  restoring  drains  and  conduits  and  rendering  Corinth  safe  not  only  for 
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the  Greek  population  but  incidentally  for  the  American  excavators  as  well. 
Permanent  dikes  and  walls  were  erected  to  protect  the  excavation  field,  an  ancient 
sewer  was  cleaned  and  restored  to  its  ancient  functioning,  drinking  water  conduits 
were  repaired  and,  finally,  the  waters  of  the  old  Pierian  Spring  were  piped  into 
their  old  channels.  It  is  now  possible  for  the  excavation  work  to  be  carried 
forward.  Not  only  are  the  fevers  subsiding,  but  the  once  sadly  discouraged 
archaeologists  have  renewed  their  confident  expectation  of  adding  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Greek  Ministry  of  Education  appreciates 
this  aspect  of  the  work,  and  has  written:  “The  Ministry  of  Education,  through 
its  Department  of  Antiquities,  wishes  to  thank  the  American  Red  Cross  for  its 
invaluable  work  in  rendering  Corinth  safe  for  further  excavations.  Without 
its  aid  this  would  never  have  been  possible.” 

A  Memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  the  Women  of  America 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  William  Curtis  Demorest  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  a  group  of 
New  York  women  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Woman’s  Roosevelt  Mem¬ 
orial  Association  and  called  a  meeting  to  consider  plans  for  establishing  a  suitable 
memorial  in  honor  of  this  great  American. 

Of  the  many  suggestions  offered  the  one  that  appealed  most  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
was  the  purchase  and  restoration  of  her  husband’s  birthplace  at  No.  28  East  20th 
Street.  It  seemed  most  appropriate  that  women  should  undertake  this  task. 
Women  purchased  and  restored  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  our  first  President. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  reproduce  the  home  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  original  furnishings,  family  portraits  and  heirlooms,  and  to  make  it  a 
repository  of  records  and  other  intimate  mementos  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The 
inspiration  of  a  great  personality  is  the  richest  legacy  that  a  nation  can  receive, 
and  the  Association  feels  it  is  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  preserve  the  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  his  personality  developed. 

The  adjoining  house.  Number  26,  formerly  the  property  of  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  Roosevelt  family,  has  also  been  purchased  by  the  Association.  Here  there 
will  be  a  free  circulating  library  containing  all  the  writings  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
a  collection  of  the  books  he  was  fond  of,  which  illustrate  his  many-sided  career, 
and  many  books  on  travel,  nature-study,  history  and  the  lives  of  great  men. 

The  Woman’s  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
forty  directors,  including  the  officers. 

A  million  dollar  fund  is  being  raised  by  women  all  over  the  country.  About 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  will  be  needed  to  buy  and  restore 
the  birthplace  and  the  adjoining  house.  The  remaining  eight  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent  interest  should  yield  an  income  of 
thirty-six  thousand,  which  will  be  required  for  running  expenses  and  for  carrying 
on  the  various  activities  of  Roosevelt  House. 

Every  contributor  of  one  dollar  or  more  becomes  a  donor  and  receives  the 
emblem  of  the  Association,  which  is  a  small  bronze  pin  designed  by  Anna  V, 
Hyatt,  and  bearing  the  likeness  of  Colonel  RoosevelL  One  thousand  dollars 
entitles  the  contributor  to  a  nine-inch  bronze  Roosevelt  medallion,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  a  three-inch  medallion.  Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  may 
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become  junior  donors  on  the  payment  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  names  of  all 
contributors  are  to  be  recorded  and  preserved  in  the  order  received  in  the  Book 
of  Donors  to  be  kept  at  Roosevelt  House. 

National  University  Extension  Association,  Inc. 

In  England  educators  and  the  press  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Extension  lectures,  and  recently  the  World  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Adult  Education  was  organized  in  London  to  draw  together  all  these 
interests.  But  in  the  United  States  professional  educators  and  press  alike  have 
been  apparently  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  university  extension  movement. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  this  country  university  extension  has  developed  without 
the  assistance  of  publicity,  die  service  it  renders  and  the  growth  it  has  made  make 
it  the  most  important  educational  movement  of  today.  General  extension  divi¬ 
sions  have  been  established  in  forty  States,  and  over  four  hundred  public  and 
privately  endowed  universities  and  colleges,  normal  and  technical  schools,  are 
engaged  in  university  extension  activities.  More  than  100,000  students  are 
taking  correspondence  courses  conducted  by  these  institutions;  125,000  students 
in  450  cities  and  towns  having  no  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  enrolled  in 
extension  classes.  No  figures  have  been  compiled  to  show  how  many  benefit 
annually  from  the  extension  lecture,  public  discussion,  package  library  and  com¬ 
munity  welfare  services,  but  over  5,000,000  persons  in  1918  took  advantage  of  the 
educational  motion-picture  and  lantern-slide  extension  service. 

The  need  for  a  common  clearing  house  for  these  activities  was  emphasized 
by  the  developments  immediately  following  the  armistice. 

At  successive  conferences  in  Chicago  and  Washington  the  State  direetors  of 
extension,  therefore,  determined  to  organize  their  own  association  and  to  establish 
a  permanent  office  in  Washington.  Accordingly,  the  National  University 
Extension  Association  was  organized  and  incorporated  early  in  July  of  this  year. 
An  office  was  opened  in  the  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  Dr.  A.  J. 
Klein,  Exeeutive  Secretary,  in  charge. 

Praetically  all  of  the  extension  divisions  and  departments  of  the  larger  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  now  members  of  the  Association  and 
its  work  is  expanding  with  a  rapidity  that  demonstrates  clearly  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  the  organization. 

Dr.  Ales  Ilrdlicka  to  Study  Origin  of  America7i  Red  Man  m  Asia. 

For  the  purpose  of  trying  to  discover  whether  the  American  Indian  really 
did  come  from  Asia,  as  is  supposed  by  many  people.  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  curator  of 
the  division  of  physical  anthropology  of  the  National  Museum,  has  just  left 
Washington  for  China.  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  who  is  internationally  known  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  investigator  of  the  age  of  man,  will  be  gone  five  or  six  months. 

As  a  result  of  his  research  it  is  hoped  by  officials  here  that  some  new  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  much-mooted  question  as  to  where  the  American  Indian 
originally  came  from.  While  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Hrdlicka ’s  work  has  been  in 
conneetion  with  the  anthropology  of  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America, 
Peru,  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  centers  of  his 
study.  Results  of  his  investigations  will  appear  later  in  Art  and  Archaeology. 
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Babylonian  Inscriptions  in  the  Collection  of 
James  B.  Nies — V ol.  I.  Letters  and  Contracts 
from  Erech  written  in  the  Neo- Babylonian 
Period,  by  Clarence  Elwood  Reiser,  Ph.  D. 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1918.  Pp. 
44  X  LX  autographed  plates  Svo.  $5.00. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Nies  is  the  fortunate  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  collection  of  Babylonian  tablets, 
the  texts  of  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  time, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Neo-Babylonian. 
Dr.  Nies  had  himself  edited  a  volume  of  his 
texts  from  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur  that 
was  being  published  by  Hinrichs  of  Leipsig. 
The  volume  was  almost  ready  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  has  not  yet  been  received  in  this 
country.  The  appearance  of  the  present 
volume  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale  Press 
marks,  we  trust,  the  end  of  our  dependence 
upon  Germany  for  such  work. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title. 
They  are  letters,  legal  documents,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  records  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  king,  Nabopolassar,  to  that  of  the 
Persian  king,  Cambyses.  The  documents  are 
of  importance  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  civilization,  as  they  give  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  temple  administration 
and  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  For  example, 
four  of  them  refer  to  covenanting  with  salt. 
They  also  afford  much  new  philological  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  linguist.  The  tablets  come  from 
the  city  of  Erech,  a  center  from  which  in  the 
past  not  much  material  has  been  obtained. 

Dr.  Keiser  has  done  his  work  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  care,  thoroughness,  and  accuracy. 
We  note  with  pleasure  that  another  volume, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Nies  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Keiser,  is  to  follow.  It  will  contain  historical, 
religious,  and  economic  texts  and  antiquities. 

Georgb  a.  Barton. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Early  Christian  Iconography  and  a  School 
of  Ivory  Carvers  in  Provence.  By  E.  Baldwin 
Smith.  XV — 276  pp.,  169  figs.,  9  tables. 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
$6.00  net.  {Princeton  Monographs  in  Art 
AND  Archaeology  VI.) 

Nothing  has  been  more  characteristic  of 
recent  archaeological  scholarship  than  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  investigate  the  less  familiar  periods 
of  history,  to  look  from  the  classical  back  into 


the  pre-classical  and  forward  into  the  post- 
classical. 

The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  had,  it  is  true, 
never  been  wholly  neglected.  Its  connection 
with  the  Church  was  such  that  that  could 
never  occur.  But  during  the  century  and  a 
quarter  which  has  elapsed  since  Wackenroder 
published  the  “outpourings  of  his  heart”  all 
modern  relations  toward  Mediaeval  art  have 
changed.  The  honeymoon  of  romantic  in¬ 
fatuation  has  indeed  been  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  rational  adjustment  and  emotional 
admiration  has  given  place  to  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation;  but  however  coldly  the  investigator 
may  regard  this  portion  of  our  past,  he  no 
longer  leaves  it  out  of  account.  He  dedi¬ 
cates,  rather,  his  whole  energies  to  its  illumi¬ 
nation.  It  is  in  this  restrained  and  judicial 
but  sincerely  devoted  frame  of  mind  that  Dr. 
Smith’s  book  has  been  composed. 

With  it  that  attractive  series  of  monographs 
on  art  and  archaeology  which  Princeton  has 
been  producing  reaches  the  sixth  volume. 
The  author  has  made  it  his  chief  object  to  col¬ 
lect  the  evidence,  chiefly  iconographical,  for 
the  Provengal  origin  of  the  Milan  book  covers 
and  the  other  Early  Christian  ivories  closely 
associated  with  them.  Incidentally  he  has 
maintained,  as  in  his  recent  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  that  the 
group  of  ivories  connected  with  the  Maxi- 
mianus  chair  is  Alexandrian-Coptic  and  that 
the  group  of  the  Murano  book  covers  is 
Palestinian-Coptic  (his  terminology).  But  to 
point  out  the  existence  of  a  school  of  ivory 
carvers  in  Provence  is  the  essential  thesis  laid 
before  the  public  as  the  archaeological  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  book. 

An  important  feature  of  the  monograph  is 
the  tabulation  of  the  methods  of  representing 
a  large  number  of  the  subjects  of  Early 
Christian  art.  This  laborious  compilation  has 
been  expressed  in  so  condensed  but  complete  a 
form  as  to  suggest  the  beginnings  of  a  verit¬ 
able  manual  of  iconography.  Only  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  consideration  than  can  be  given  here 
would  suffice  to  do  critical  justice  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  conclusions  reached,  but  one 
cannot  be  too  thankful  for  so  serious  a  piece 
of  work. 

The  art  department  of  Princeton  has  been 
for  a  long-time  at  the  head  of  early  Christian 
studies  in  this  country.  And  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  this  high  standing  is  being 
more  and  more  firmly  established, 

John  Shapeey. 
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Art  and  Archaeology 
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Beginning  with  the  January  number,  Art  and  Archaeology  returned 
to  the  monthly  basis  which  it  discontinued  during  1918  and  1919  on 
account  of  war  conditions.  This  was  made  possible  through  the  generous 
cooperation  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  Advisory  Council. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  we  faced  the  inevitable,  and  like  most  other 
th  ree  dollar  magazines,  ventured  an  increase  in  the  subscription  price.  Before 
taking  this  step,  we  consulted  our  members  whose  subscriptions  fell  due  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  and  with  practical  unanimity  they  responded  that  they  preferred  a  12 
number  magazine  at  $4.00  to  a  bi-monthly  at  ^3.00.  Here  are  a  few  replies 
selected  from  the  great  number  received: 

“You  certainly  publish  a  fine  magazine,  and  I  shall  continue  to  take  it  whether  it  is  published  as 
a  monthly  at  an  increased  rate  or  not.” 

“  In  answer  to  your  request  as  to  my  opinion  about  a  monthly  edition  of  ART  AND  ARCHAE¬ 
OLOGY,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  $4.00  per  year  for  such  an  edition.  I  enjoy  your 
magazine  very  much  and  twelve  t’mes  a  year  is  not  too  often  for  it  to  come  to  me.” 

“  My  husband,  who  is  one  of  the  subscribers  to  your  magazine,  asked  me  to  write  you  and  say 
that  personally  he  would  prefer  a  monthly  magazine  at  $4.00  to  a  bi-monthly  at  $3.00.  As  my  husband 
is  a  sculptor,  he  always  finds  your  magazine  of  great  interest  to  him.” 

“  I  desire  to  say  that  I  would  much  prefer  a  monthly  magazine  at  $4.00  to  a  bi-monthly  at  $3.00.” 
“  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  publication,  and  as  to  publishing  the  magazine  monthly  or 
bi-monthly,  I  should  prefer  monthly.” 

“  Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  your  Director  and  Editor,  I  would  say  that  I  would  very  much  prefer 
a  monthly  issue  of  the  magazine  at  a  cost  of  $4.00  per  annum.” 

"  I  should  prefer  to  send  $4.00  and  have  the  magazine  each  month.” 

Our  Art  and  Archaeology  family,  now  numbering  over  6,000,  has  nobly 
responded  to  our  appeal  to  bear  sometbing  ol  the  increasing  burden  of  cost  as 
a  monthly  magazine  by  the  generous  acquiescence  m  the  one  dollar  advance 
on  the  subscription  price.  We  now  ask  you  to  assist  us  still  further  by  enlisting 
your  friends  as  readers  of  Art  and  Archaeology.  Our  steady  growth  in  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  nominations  sent  us  by  present  members  of 
others  whom  they  would  like  to  have  as  readers  of  the  magazine.  We  wish  to 
cultivate  this  sense  of  partnership  in  our  altruistic  enterprise,  and  we  ask  you 
to  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  some  friend  who  should  be  added  to  our 
circle  as  a  magazine  member  of  the  Institute.  Kindly  fill  in  and  return  the 
nomination  blank  on  the  last  advertising  page  to 
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THE  RHYTHM  OF  SIOUX  AND  CHIPPEWA 

MUSIC 

By  Frances  Densmore 


HE  RHYTHM  of  music  may  be 
defined  as  the  cadence  of  its 
motion.  Back  of  this  rhythm 
and  determining  its  cadence  is  the  men¬ 
tal  temperament  of  the  individual  and 
his  race.  As  a  premise  we  may  admit 
that  the  music  of  a  race  is  an  expression 
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of  its  life,  and  that  the  two  factors  in 
this  music  are  rhythm  and  melody. 
The  rhythm  of  the  music  of  civilization 
is  methodical  and  regular,  showing  a 
double  or  triple  measure  division  which, 
in  a  majority  of  instances,  is  unchanged 
throughout  a  song.  In  this  rhythm 
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we  hear  an  echo  of  the  throb  of  engines, 
the  ticking  of  clocks,  and  the  conven¬ 
tional  life  of  civilization.  The  music 
of  the  Orient  has  a  rhythm  as  languid 
as  the  life  of  the  tropics  or  as  passionate 
as  the  nature  of  its  people.  The  peas¬ 
ants  of  Europe  imparted  to  their  folk 
songs  and  dances  a  rhythm  as  light¬ 
some  as  their  hearts  on  a  holiday  or  as 
plaintive  as  their  own  sorrows.  In 
the  songs  of  civilization,  of  the  Orient, 
and  of  the  peasant  folk,  there  are  words 
which  interpret  the  rhythm  and  aid 
the  expression.  The  rhythm  of  Indian 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  irregular, 
and  the  Indian  does  not  consider  words 
an  essential  part  of  a  song.  He  is  con¬ 
tent  to  use  vocables,  omitting  words 
entirely  or  using  them  in  a  portion  of 
the  song.  Sometimes  the  words  are 
only  two  or  three  in  number;  thus  a 
Chippewa  war  song  contains  only  two 
words,  literally  translated  “soldier 
killed,”  the  remainder  of  the  melody 
being  sung  with  vocables.  The  Indians 
are  a  race  of  deep  understanding  and 
few  words,  this  characteristic  appearing 
in  their  music  as  in  all  their  intercourse. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  show  first  that  the  rhythm  of  Sioux 
and  Chippewa  songs  expresses  the  idea 
of  the  songs,  and,  second,  that  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  rhythm  of  voice  and  drum 
expresses  in  a  measure  the  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  race.  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer  that  the  conclusions 
derived  from  the  study  of  these  tribes 
are  applicable  to  others,  but  the  illus¬ 
trations  offered  in  this  paper  will  be 
limited  to  two  of  the  tribes  personally 
investigated. 

Indian  songs,  like  those  of  any  race, 
arise  from  mental  concepts,  as  exalta¬ 
tion,  joy,  grief,  or  perhaps  from  a  physi¬ 
cal  impulse,  yet  as  we  hear  the  Indians 
sing  these  songs  we  are  impressed  chiefly 
by  the  mannerisms  of  the  singers  and 


by  the  insistent  drum.  To  assist  in 
the  understanding  of  these  songs  we  will 
now  present  a  form  of  analysis  which 
may  be  termed  “musical  chemistry.” 
In  this  analysis  we  will  eliminate  one 
factor  after  another  until  we  isolate 
that  which  we  wish  to  observe;  we  will 
then  treat  this  factor  by  the  addition 
of  others  in  order  to  clarify  it.  The 
result  will,  it  is  believed,  contain  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  rhythm  of  these  songs 
expresses  their  underlying  idea. 

The  first  process  in  this  musical 
chemistry  is  the  separation  of  the  song 
from  the  personal  equation  of  the 
singer.  This  is  accomplished  by  record¬ 
ing  the  song  phonographically  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  record  away  from  the  Indian 
reservation.  The  song  is  then  tran¬ 
scribed  in  ordinary  musical  notation, 
the  tones  being  indicated  by  notes  on  a 
five-line  staff,  and  the  rhythm  being 
indicated  by  the  division  of  the  tran¬ 
scription  into  measures  according  to  the 
accented  tones.  It  is  a  fundamental 
rule  in  music  that  the  first  note  of  each 
measure  is  accented,  and  conversely 
each  strongly  accented  tone  in  an  Indian 
song  is  transcribed  as  the  first  note  of  a 
measure.  These  accented  tones  do  not 
vary  in  the  several  renditions  of  a  song, 
the  rhythm  being  steadily  maintained, 
though  the  melody  may  vary  in  unim¬ 
portant  progressions.  This  method  of 
transcription  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  degrees  of  pitch  less  than 
a  semitone  except  by  a  plus  or  minus 
sign  placed  above  a  note,  neither  does 
it  show  minute  time-intervals ;  it  seems, 
however,  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
for  a  broad  analysis  of  the  songs.  If 
words  oecur  in  a  song  they  are  placed 
below  the  proper  notes  in  the  tran¬ 
scription. 

Having  our  material  in  the  form  of 
phonographic  record  and  musical  tran¬ 
scription,  we  will  proceed  to  an  exami- 
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nation  of  the  rhythm  of  the  songs.  This 
may  be  done  by  listening  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  phonographic  record  and  ex¬ 
cluding  the  other  elements  of  the  song, 
or  by  observing  the  rhythm  of  the 
transcription  without  regard  to  melody 
progressions.  In  taking  the  latter 
course  our  first  observation  is  that,  in  a 
majority  of  the  songs,  the  measure - 
lengths  (or  intervals  of  time  between 
accented  tones)  are  not  uniform,  as 
they  are  in  the  music  of  civilization. 
In  a  series  of  600  Sioux  and  Chippewa 
songs  thus  tested  it  was  found  that  84 
per  cent  contain  what  is  commonly 
called  a  “change  in  time.’’^  240  of 
these  songs  were  recorded  by  members 
of  the  Sioux  tribe  living  on  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rock  reservation  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.  These  Indians  have 
been  less  in  contact  with  civilization 
and  its  music  than  the  Chippewa,  and 
their  songs  show  a  greater  irregularity 
in  rhythm.  The  Sioux  songs  of  this 
series  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
first  comprising  147  songs,  a  majority 
of  which  are  believed  to  be  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  and  the  second  com¬ 
prising  93  songs  which  are  less  than 
fifty  years  old.  In  the  first  group  94 
per  cent  contain  a  change  of  time,  and 
in  the  second  group  84  per  cent  show 
this  peculiarity.  Thus  it  appears  that 
a  change  in  time,  occurring  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  older  songs,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  native  characteristic. 

An  example  of  a  song  containing  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  time  is  a  Chippewa 
song  recorded  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Red  Lake  reservation  in  Minnesota. 
This  song  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  Bull.  53,  No.  167)  was  said  to  be 

^The  mathematical  data,  songs,  and  native  words 
of  songs  occurring  in  this  paper  are  from  books  by  the 
present  writer  and  used  by  permission  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


that  of  a  very  old  dance,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  words  as  well  as  the  form 
of  the  melody  indicate  the  antiquity 
of^  the  song.  The  Chippewa  words  are 
“E  negokwag'  aki'  nima'  wimigun',’’ 
translated  “The  entire  world  weeps  for 
me.”  Three  renditions  of  the  song 
were  phonographically  recorded,  the 
only  difference  being  a  prolonging  of 
the  tone  which  preceded  the  words  in 
the  first  rendition.  The  sequence  of 
measure-lengths  and  the  number  of 
measures  is  as  follows: 


3— 4  time, 

4 —  4  time, 

3— 4  time, 
2  —4  time, 

2 —  4  time, 

4 —  4  time, 

3— 4  time, 

2 —  4  time, 

3— 4  time, 

2 —  4  time, 

3— 4  time, 
2 — 4  time, 


1  measure 
3  measure 

2  measure 
I  measure 
I  measure 
I  measure 

3  measure 
I  measure 

3  measure 
I  measure 
I  measure 

4  measure 


So  irregular  a  sequence  appears  er¬ 
ratic,  yet  there  is  coherence  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  melody  as  a  whole,  and 
as  a  further  evidence  of  intelligence  in 
the  rhythm  we  find  that  the  divisions 
of  the  counts  in  a  measure,  together 
with  the  measure-lengths,  form  a 
rhythm  unit  which  occurs  three  times  in 
exact  repetition  and,  with  slight  varia¬ 
tion,  appears  throughout  the  melody. 
The  rhythmic  unit  is  vigorous  and 
occurs  on  the  same  tones  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  octave. 


S£ft  k  » ^ 

1 

m  ^  6  k  ZF  J  J 

^  J  ^ 

— 

LW - - aC - 

--  J 

Figure  i. — Rhythmic  unit  of  Chippewa  dance  song. 


The  rhythm  of  this  short  phrase  is 
suggestive  of  the  dance,  but  we  will  seek 
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further  evidence  that  the  rhythm  of  a 
song  is  expressive  of  its  idea. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  step 
in  our  analysis  which  consists  in  the 
elimination  of  the  words  and  melody, 
isolating  the  rhythm  for  observation. 
Two  Chippewa  songs  are  selected  as 
illustrations  of  rhythm  isolated  from 
melody.  These  are  a  song  of  grief, 


afraid  of  the  owl,  which  is  the  terror'of 
all  Indian  children.  In  his  fear  he 
composed  and  sang  this  little  melody, 
which  was  heard  and  learned  by  the 
people  in  neighboring  wigwams.  For 
many  years  the  men  sang  it  in  their 
moccasin  games,  and  it  was  phono- 
graphically  recorded  by  a  man  past 
middle  age,  who  himself  was  the  little 


y 


/  ^ 


Figure  2. — Rhythm  of  song  of  grief. 


“He  is  gone’’  (Bur.  Am.  Kth.  Bull.  53, 
No.  108),  and  a  song  of  childish  fear, 
“I  am  afraid  of  the  owl’’  (Bur.  Am.  Kth. 
Bull.  45,  No.  121).  The  words  of  the 
first  are  translated,  “I  might  grieve, 
I  am  sad  that  he  is  gone,  my  lover,’’ 
and  in  the  rhythm  we  find  an  expression 
of  sadness,  prolonged  tones  being  com¬ 
bined  with  short  tones. 


boy  afraid  of  the  owl.  The  words  are 
literally  translated,  “Very  much  also 
I  of  the  owl  am  afraid  whenever  I  am 
sitting  alone  in  the  wigwam.”  The 
rhythm  shows  a  predominance  of  short 
tones. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  analysis  we 
will  restore  the  words  of  songs  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Sioux  or  Chippewa  into 


-T'-'i  f  I  P-f-r  1 

-^T-E-r - ^ 

pf  fy-i 

1  fj*  ^  1 

b b ^ 1  * 

~7 

— — — 

r  f 

y  K  V  ■  — 

-r - — - 

- 

■IM - 

r  L  L 

^ -  — ■ - j - . -  -  f 

■T-  h  3 

P=rT 

— f*— I* — I- — 3  -r-  -  r — 1^ 

^  J  -  ■ 
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=— - vT-T-:  
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Figure  3. — “He  is  gone.” 


For  comparison,  the  music  of  the 
song  is  as  shown  in  figure  3. 

The  story  of  the  second  song  is  as 
follows:  A  little  boy  was  left  alone  in 
the  wigwam  and  became  very  much 


the  English  language,  with  such  addi¬ 
tional  words  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill 
the  span  of  the  melody.  The  additional  ^ 
words  are  in  accordance  with  native  ' 
thought  and  with  the  subject  of  the  song,  j 
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the  intention  being  that  they  shall  ex¬ 
press  that  which  the  Indian  leaves  to  the 
understanding  of  his  fellow  tribesmen. 
We  are  more  dependent  upon  words,  as 
we  are  farther  than  the  Indians  from  a 
life  in  which  intuition  is  a  means  of 
communication.  As  a  result  of  com¬ 
bining  words  with  the  rhythm  we  have 
English  verse  in  the  rhythm  of  Indian 
melody.  Rhymes  are  not  necessary, 
nor  are  they  always  possible  in  so  free 
a  versification. 


Figure  4. — Rhythm  of  childish  fear. 


Dignity  is  expressed  in  the  rhythm  of 
a  Sioux  Sun  dance  song  (Bur.  Am.  Eth. 
Bull.  61,  No.  24).  The  song  was  sung 
by  a  leader  in  the  ceremony,  a  literal 
translation  of  the  words  being  as  follows : 

“Where  holy  you  behold,  in  the  place 
where  the  sun  rises,  holy  may  you  be¬ 
hold. 

“Where  holy  you  behold,  in  the  place 
where  the  sun  passes  us  on  his  course, 
holy  may  you  behold. 

“Where  goodness  you  behold  at  the 
turning  back  of  the  sun,  goodness  may 
you  behold.” 

The  following  poem  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  metric  translation,  or  a  paraphrase. 

BEHOLD^ 

To  the  east  turn,  0  tribe, 

There  to  behold 

The  place  where  the  sun  rises. 

Clad  in  glorious  majesty. 

Something  holy  may  you  behold 
In  this  mystery. 

'This  and  the  poems  which  follow  are  copyright  in 
“Poems  from  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Songs,”  by  Frances 
Fensmore. 


To  the  south  turn,  0  tribe. 

There  to  behold 

The  place  where  the  sun  passes  us 
In  his  daily  course. 

Something  holy  may  you  behold 
In  this  mystery. 

To  the  west  turn,  0  tribe. 

There  to  behold 

The  place  where  the  sun  turns  hack 
In  glorious  splendor. 

Goodness  may  you  behold 
In  all  this  mystery. 

The  following  poem  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Indian  examples  from  the  poetic 
standpoint.  It  is  in  the  rhythm  of  a 
Chippewa  song  of  sadness. 

A  LAMENT 

Afar  in  the  north  your  warrior  lies. 

Afar  in  the  north  we  buried  your  warrior. 
Buried  him  in  the  land  of  the  enemy. 

At  his  side  we  laid  his  shield  and  his  bow. 
Arrows  he’d  none,  all  were  spent 
Before  the  enemy  could  conquer  him. 
Bravely  your  warrior  fought  and  fell. 

The  journey  is  long  to  the  spirit  land. 

We  left  him  the  food  he’ll  need  for  his 
journey. 

Left  him  the  flint  and  steel  to  warm  him¬ 
self. 

O'er  his  face  we  laid  his  blanket  red. 

And  over  his  grave  three  nights  we  kept 
The  fire  burning  to  lighten  him. 

And  cheer  his  spirit  on  its  way. 

The  wailing  we  hear — is  it  for  him? 

The  wailing  we  hear,  the  tears  and 
sobbing  low. 

Weeping  for  the  warrior,  our  brother? 
He  is  lying  now  as  he  wished  he  might  lie. 
A  warrior's  grave  well  may  be 
Afar  in  the  land  of  the  enemy, 

Ilis  empty  quiver  beside  him  buried  there. 
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Defiance  was  the  keynote  of  a  song 
recorded  by  Brave  Buffalo,  a  medicine 
man  of  the  Sioux  tribe.  He  said  that 
he  reeeived  the  song  in  a  dream  of 
buffalo,  who  took  him  to  their  lodge  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  invulner¬ 
able.  Because  of  this  dream  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  people  to  shoot  their  arrows 
at  him.  No  words  were  sung.  Brave 
Buffalo  saying  that  “the  words  were  in 
his  heart.”  The  poem  embodies,  to 
some  extent,  the  story  of  the  dream  as 
well  as  the  medicine  man’s  taunting 
defiance,  and  is  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
song. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

‘'You  caiDwt  harm  me, 

You  cannot  harm 

One  who  has  dreamed  a  dream  like  mine, 
One  who  has  seen  the  buffalo  in  their 
mighty  lodge 
And  heard  them  say, 

‘Arrows  cannot  harm  you  now. 

We  will  protect  you. 

We  will  protect 

One  who  has  been  in  the  buffalo  lodge. 
One  ivho  has  seen  us. 

One  who  has  looked  ivithout  fear  upon  our 
mysteries. 

Bid  them  shoot  their  arroivs  straight. 

Bid  them  shoot  their  arroivs  straight.'  " 

In  lighter  rhythm  is  the  song  of  a 
warrior  to  his  horse.  The  song  was 
recorded  by  Lone  Man,  a  Sioux,  who 
received  it  in  a  dream  and  sang  it  in 
time  of  danger,  believing  it  to  have 
supernatural  power.  The  words  are, 
literally  translated,  “Friends,  my  horse, 
behold  it.  ‘Friends,  my  horse  will  run, 
behold  it,’  was  said  to  me.  Friends, 
my  horse  flying  (as  it  were)  is  running.” 
In  this  instance  the  idea  of  the  words 
is  slightly  changed  but  the  poem  ex¬ 
presses  a  Sioux  custom  and  is  in  the 
song-rhythm. 


A  WARRIOR  TO  HIS  HORSE 

“My  horse  be  swift  in  flight 
Even  like  a  bird; 

My  horse  be  swift  in  flight. 

Bear  me  now  in  safety 
Tar  from  the  enemy's  arrows. 

And  you  shall  be  rewarded 
With  streamers  and  ribbons  red.'' 

From  the  Chippewa  songs  we  present 
only  one  example.  (Bull.  53,  No.  23.) 
This  is  a  war  dance  song,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  “buffalo  medicine,” 
which  was  supposed  to  strengthen  the 
warriors.  The  rhythm  of  the  melody  is 
peculiar  in  that  the  only  note-values 
are  eighth,  quarter,  and  half  notes,  no 
dotted  notes  nor  prolonged  tones  appear¬ 
ing.  This  produces  an  effect  of  de¬ 
termination  and  may  be  called  a  heavy 
rhythm.  The  words  are  translated 
“Strike  ye  our  land  with  curved  horns.” 

TO  THE  BUFFALO 

Strike  ye  now  our  land  with  your  great 
curved  horns; 

In  your  mighty  rage  toss  the  turf  in  the  air 
Strike  ye  now  our  land  with  your  great 
curvkl  horns; 

We  will  hear  the  sound  and  our  hearts 
will  be  strong. 

When  we  go  to  war 

Give  ns  of  your  strength  in  the  time  of  our 
need. 

King  of  all  the  plain — buffalo,  buffalo. 
Strike  ye  now  our  land  with  curved  horns, 
Lead  us  forth  to  the  fight. 

As  a  final  step  in  our  analysis  we  will 
replace  the  melody.  We  now  have 
Indian  song  in  its  original  form  except 
that  the  words  are  in  English  instead 
of  the  native  language.  This  trans¬ 
lation  enables  us  to  hear  the  song  some¬ 
what  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  the 
words  inter]3reting  the  rhythm  as  well 
as  the  melody. 
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To  illustrate  this  we  present  a  Sioux 
war  song  (Bull.  6i,  No.  8)  which  was 
sung  in  the  dances  before  the  departure 
of  a  war  party.  The  rhythm  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  song  next 
preceding,  as  the  characteristic  phrase 
is  a  dotted  eighth  note  followed  by  a 
sixteenth  and  a  quarter  note.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  song  this  phrase  begins 
on  the  unaccented  portion  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  but  about  midway  through  the 
song  we  find  a  half  note  (the  only  one 
in  the  melody),  after  which  the  phrase 
begins  on  the  accented  portion  of  the 
measure.  The  rhythm  is  lively  through¬ 
out,  but  this  change  in  accent  produces 
an  effect  of  firmness. 


Sioux 

Kola' 

o'te  mako'ce  wan 
koya'kipapi 
hena'  koki'pe  sni 
oma'wani 
ite'sabye  ca 

owa'le 


words 

Friends 

the  many  lands 
you  fear 

in  them  without 
fear  I  have  walked 
the  black  face- 
paint 
I  seek 


SONG  OF  A  WARRIOR 

O,  my  friends,  as  I  stand 
Ilere  before  yon  all  assembled, 

I  hear  you  sing  of  the  lands  where  the 
warriors  travel, 

0,  my  friends,  the  many  lands  that  you 
fear. 

In  them  all  without  fear  I  have  walked. 

0,  my  friends,  even  now 
I  can  see  the  distant  mountains 
Where  the  snows  never  melt  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,^ 

O,  my  friends,  I  have  walked  without 
fear  in  those  lands. 

For  there  I  sought  the  black  face-paint."^ 

To  the  west  and  the  7iorth 
Lies  the  country  of  the  enemy. 

In  all  those  lands  I  have  walked  without 
fear  of  harm. 

O,  my  friends,  in  them  all  I  have  won  the 
right  to  wear 

The  warrior  s  badge  of  victory. 

^  War  parties  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  sometimes 
went  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

^  A  warrior  who  has  killed  an  enemy  painted  his  face 
black. 
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In  them  all  with  -  out  fear  I  have  walked . 

Figure  5. — “The  many  lands  you  fear.” 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that 
the  rhythm  of  the  Indian  songs  under 
analysis  is  expressive  of  the  idea  con¬ 
tained  in  the  songs.  Indian  standards 
of  excellence  are  different  from  those  of 
the  white  race  but  in  the  structure  of 
their  music  there  is  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  action  of  intellect. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  rhythm  of  the  drum  which 
accompanies  a  majority  of  these  songs. 
The  writer  once  asked  an  indian  if  he 
had  a  drum.  The  reply,  in  the  native 
language,  was,  “Of  course  I  have  a 
drum;  I  am  an  Indian.”  This  con¬ 
versation  referred  to  the  hand-drum 
which,  in  various  sizes,  is  common  to  all 
tribes  of  Indians.  A  man  beats  this 
drum  as  he  sings,  and  both  drum-beat 
and  song  appear  in  a  phonograph 
record.  It  is  not  difficult  to  close  the 
ears  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  when 
studying  the  record  of  a  song.  Thus 
one  listens  to  the  melody  and  ascertains 
its  tempo  by  comparison  with  a  metro¬ 
nome,  and  then  listens  to  the  drum  and 
notes  its  tempo  by  the  same  instru¬ 
ment.  366  Sioux  and  Chippewa  songs 
have  been  tested  by  the  writer,  and  in 
56  per  cent  the  voice  and  drum  had  a 
different  tempo;  in  38  per  cent  the  drum 
was  faster  than  the  voice,  and  in  18 
per  cent  the  drum  was  slower  than  the 
voice.  We  next  inquire  as  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  drum,  and  find  that  in 
56  per  cent  of  the  songs  the  drum-beats 
are  not  divided  into  groups  by  means 
of  accents  but  are  a  continuous,  un¬ 
accented  beating,  in  some  instances 
more  rapid  than  in  others.  Thus  we 
have  two  points  of  difference  between 
drum-beat  and  voice,  that  of  tempo  and 
that  of  division  into  groups  by  means 
of  accents.  In  many  songs  the  tempo 
of  the  voice  changes,  the  song  contain¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  measures  in  slower 
or  faster  time,  but  in  such  instances  the 


tempo  of  the  drum  does  not  change. 
This  suggests  that  the  drum-beat  and 
melody,  though  proceeding  simultane¬ 
ously,  are  independent  of  each  other. 
As  already  stated,  56  per  cent  of  the 
Sioux  and  Chippewa  songs  which  were 
recorded  with  drum  show  a  difference 
of  tempo  in  voice  and  drum.  A 
natural  inquiry  is  whether  these  tempi 
coincide  at  any  points — whether,  for 
instance,  the  time  of  three  drum-beats 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  four  melody- 
tones.  Such  a  ratio  sometimes  exists 
between  the  metronome  time  of  the 
two  parts,  but  in  the  writer’s  observa¬ 
tion  a  coincidence  of  drum  and  voice  is 
usually  avoided  by  the  slight  prolong¬ 
ing  of  a  melody  tone,  or  by  some  other 
divergence  from  mechanical  regularity. 

A  statement  frequently  made  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  group  of  uncivilized 
people  when  playing  on  instruments  of 
percussion  produce  combinations  of 
rhythm  which  would  be  impossible  to 
a  similar  group  of  white  musicians. 
This  usually  is  understood  to  mean  that 
a  single  unit  of  time  in  divided  vari¬ 
ously  by  the  several  performers.  Thus, 
if  a  measure  comprised  half  a  minute  of 
time,  one  drum  might  give  three  beats 
while  others  gave  respectively  two  and 
seven  beats,  all  being  synchronous  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  measure. 
The  writer’s  observation  is  at  variance 
with  this.  The  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  music  of  the  Filipinos.  In 
their  “native  orchestra”  a  variety  of 
tempi  and  of  accented  rhythms  was 
presented,  but,  from  repeated  listening 
to  the  performances,  the  writer  formed 
the  opinion  that  each  man  was  playing 
independently.  Instead  of  being  a 
unit  the  “orchestra”  seemed  to  be  a 
combination  of  individual  performances 
carried  on  simultaneously.  Similarly, 
phonographic  records  of  Indian  songs 
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indicate  that  drum  and  voice  are 
separate  manifestations. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  tempi 
and  also  the  rhythms  of  voice  and  drum 
in  figure  5  is  typical  of  that  in  many 
songs,  not  only  among  the  Sioux  and 
Chippewa  but  also  among  the  Mandan, 
Hidatsa,  and  northern  Ute.  Compari¬ 
son  of  the  phonograph  record  with  the 
metronome  shows  the  speed  of  the  voice 
to  be  equivalent  to  104  quarter  notes 
per  minute  (,|— 104),  while  that  of 
the  drum  is  equivalent  to  only  96 
quarter  notes  per  minute  ( <|  =  96) . 


A  continuous  throbbing,  like  that  of 
the  drum,  does  not  require  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  the  action  of  intellect  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  It  so  resembles  the  uncon¬ 
scious  rhythms  of  life  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  actuated  by  instinct  rather 
than  intelligence.  In  our  analysis  of 
song-rhythm  we  found  evidence  of 
intellect,  and  in  a  consideration  of  drum- 
rhythm  we  find  a  suggestion  of  instinct. 
The  lack  of  unity  in  these  two  rhythms 
suggests  that  the  Indian  music  under 
analysis  belongs  to  a  period  of  cultural 
development  in  which  intellect  has  not 
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Figure  6. — Comparative  tempi  and  rhythms  of  voice  and  drum  in  Sioux  war  dance. 


If  there  were  no  deviation  from  regular¬ 
ity  there  would  be  a  coincidence  of  voice 
and  drum  at  the  fourteenth  pulsation 
(quarter  note)  of  the  voice;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  entirely  theoretical,  as  a  slight 
variation  in  either  part  would  change 
the  ratio  between  the  two,  and  observa¬ 
tion  shows  that  sufficient  variation 
to  change  this  ratio  usually  appears  in 
an  Indian’s  rendition  of  a  song.  The 
rhythm  of  the  voice  is  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  drum.  In  this  and  many 
similar  instances  it  would  appear  that 
voice  and  drum  represent  separate 
impulses,  expressed  simultaneously,  but 
having  no  time-relation  to  each  other. 

The  relative  time-duration  of  quarter 
notes  in  voice  and  drum  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  song  (fig.  5)  are  shown  by  means  of 
linear  measurements  drawn  to  scale  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 


assumed  full  control  over  instinct.  It 
seems  possible  that  both  are  acting  at 
the  same  time,  producing  what  appears 
to  be  a  great  complexity  of  rhythms 
but  which  is  simply  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  two  manifestations  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other. 

The  influence  of  Indian  music  on 
modern  composition  is  a  subject  of 
wide  discussion  at  the  present  time,  but 
interest  seems  to  center  chiefly  on  the 
form  of  Indian  melody.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  greater 
possibility  lies  in  a  study  of  the  rhythm 
of  Indian  song,  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  the  song.  The  Indian  knows 
no  haste.  In  his  calm  deliberation  he 
feels  the  tide  beneath  the  waves,  and  his 
rhythms  have  in  them  a  sweep  that  we,  in 
our  hurried  lives,  may  well  pause  to  hear. 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 
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An  Osage  ceremonial  pipe. 


The  bowl  of  this  pipe  is  made  of  black  stone,  on  its  under  side  is  carved  the  face  of  a  man.  The  white  beads  strung  on 
the  thong  holding  the  bowl  and  stem  together  are  made  of  shell,  the  narrow  tubes  between  the  beads  are  made  of  native 
copper  hemmered.  This  ceremonial  pipe  belongs  to  the  portable  shrine  of  the  Wind  gens  of  the  Osage  tribe.  The 
shrine  and  its  belongings  are  now  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 


THE  SYMBOLIC  MAN  OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBE' 

Bv  Francis  LaFresche 


The  Wa-zha-zhe  tribe  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  better  known  as  the 
Osage,  belong  to  the  great  Sioiian 
group  that  in  pre -Columbian  days 
dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
group,  at  some  remote  period,  moved 
westward,  and  in  doing  so  it  became 
scattered  into  smaller  groups  that  in 
time  organized  themselves  as  indepen¬ 
dent  tribes.  Later,  within  the  historic 
period,  many  of  these  tribes  were  dis¬ 
covered  living  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  from  the  head  waters  of  these 
rivers  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River. 

The  present  home  of  the  Osage 
tribe  is  in  Osage  County,  Oklahoma, 
not  far  from  the  region  where  the  ad¬ 
venturous  European  travelers  found 
them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Before  the  advent  of 
these  strangers,  and  for  many  years  after 
the  contact,  the  Osage  had  been  able  to 
hold  the  country  they  occupied  and  to 
defend  it  against  invasion.  The  well- 
wooded  land  with  its  broad  streams  and 
abundant  game  made  it  well  fitted  to 
yield  food  and  shelter  to  the  people 
dwelling  thereon,  and  at  the  same  time 
caused  it  to  be  desired  by  tribes  less 
favorably  situated.  The  long  con- 

^By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


tinned  occupancy  of  this  land  by  the 
Osage,  their  familiarity  with  the  rivers, 
fords,  hills  and  other  vantage  points  is 
indicated  in  the  names  once  bestowed 
on  them  and  many  of  which  are  still 
in  use.  Here  and  there  a  name  may 
mark  the  site  of  a  past  victory  or  defeat 
in  the  valiant  struggles  of  this  people, 
for  it  is  said  that  the  Osage  derived 
their  strength  to  withstand  their  enemies 
from  their  well-founded  organization; 
therefore,  to  understand  the  character 
of  this  organization,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  for  information  to  the  tribal 
rites  of  the  people. 

From  a  study  of  the  Osage  tribal  rites, 
rites  which  are  replete  with  intricate 
ceremonial  forms  and  complex  symbols, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  tribal 
organization  of  these  people  is  founded, 
])rimarily,  upon  a  theological  concept. 
There  are  also  indications  that  before 
this  concept  became  clear  in  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  men,  and  the  present 
tribal  organization  became  perfected, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Osage  passed 
through  transitional  and  experimental 
periods,  stages  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  the  people  and  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  While  the  thoughtful  men 
of  those  ancient  days  directed  their 
energies  toward  creating  a  form  of 
government  that  would  be  effective  in 
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holding  their  people  together  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  strong  as  an  organized  body, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  sought  to  gain  a 
clearer  conception  of  that  power  greater 
than  man  to  whom  they  could  appeal 
for  help  that  they  might  make  their 
work  of  organization  effective.  Their 
search  began  under  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  heavens.  They  watched  the  sun, 
moon,  stars  and  groups  of  stars  as  they 
moved  therein,  traveling  vast  dis¬ 
tances,  yet  always  in  a  circle,  each 
moving  in  its  own  orbit,  with  wondrous 
regularity.  They  noted  the  gradual 
shiftings  of  the  path  of  the  sun  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  They  observed 
the  varying  of  the  paths  of  the  moon, 
the  paths  of  the  single  stars,  and  of 
those  that  moved  in  clusters.  As  they 
watched  and  pondered  upon  what  they 
saw,  they  discerned  that  with  these 
shiftings  there  came  changes  which 
suspended  for  a  time  the  life  activities 
of  the  earth  or  awakened  them  again 
to  a  renewed  energy.  The  vital  con¬ 
nection  between  sky  and  earth  seemed 
to  give  evidence  of  that  continuity  of 
life,  a  belief-  in  which  had  actuated 
their  search  for  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  Supernatural,  of  the  life-giving 
power  that  animates  all  forms,  plants, 
animals,  and  men,  whether  the  latter 
are  regarded  as  individuals,  or  organized 
as  a  body. 

Those  old  men,  so  say  the  men  of 
today  who  are  learned  in  the  ancient 
rites,  set  apart  a  house  which  they 
called  the  “House  of  Mystery.”  With¬ 
in  this  house  they  gathered  from  time 
to  time,  and,  sitting  around  the  sacred 
fire,  they  meditated  upon  what  they 
had  seen,  and  discussed  together  their 
observations  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
As  they  perceived  that  these  bodies 
influenced  the  life  on  the  earth  they 
personified  them,  even  deified  them,  as 
if  they  were  self-existent,  supernatural 


beings,  exercising  powers  of  their  own. 
But  these  ancient  men,  so  it  is  said, 
were  not  fully  satisfied  that  this  con¬ 
ception  was  true;  therefore  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  observe  nature,  to  meditate, 
and  to  discuss  together  these  subjects. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  when,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  the  thought  stole 
into  the  minds  of  these  old  men  that  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  the  earth,  and  all  things 
within  the  range  of  their  vision,  whose 
movements  they  could  'follow,  are  but 
the  outward  manifestations  of  a  crea¬ 
tive,  all-pervading,  animating  power 
that  could  not  be  seen  or  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  man.  That  power,  they  be¬ 
came  satisfied,  is  the  source  of  life, 
is  indeed  life  itself,  and  that  wherever 
it  moves  there  is  life.  It  abides  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  blue  sky,  gives 
life  to  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  sets  them  in 
motion,  each  within  its  own  orbit;  it 
abides  in  the  earth,  gives  life  to  man,  to 
insects  and  animals,  to  grasses  and 
trees;  it  abides  in  the  waters,  gives  life 
to  all  creatures  that  dwell  therein. 
These  abiding  places  are  made  one  and 
inseparable  by  this  eternal,  mysterious 
presence,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Wa-ko"-da.  Wa-ko'^Ma  alone  could 
give  life  and  give  continuity  to  the  life 
of  an  individual,  and  to  the  life  of  a 
people  as  an  organized  body ;  therefore, 
to  this  power  appeals  must  be  made 
when  danger  threatens  the  life  of  the 
tribe. 

It  was  this  revelation,  this  conception 
of  life,  upon  which  these  old  men  of  the 
obscure  ages  founded  the  organization 
of  the  tribe.  In  carrying  out  their 
plan  they  divided  the  people  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  to  represent  the 
sky,  and  the  other  the  earth,  the  abid¬ 
ing  places  of  Wa“ko”-da,  the  Giver  of 
Life.  The  division  representing  the 
sky  they  called  Tsi-zhu,  Household, 
and  that  representing  the  earth  they 
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called  Ho"-ga,  The  Saered  One.  They 
subdivided  the  Ho”-ga  division,  one 
part  to  be  for  the  dry  land  and  the 
other  for  the  water,  so  that  the  life  in 
the  seas,  the  lakes,  rivers  and  small 
streams  might  also  be  represented  in 
the  ^eat  tribal  symbol  of  life.  The 
subdivision  representing  the  water  they 
ealled  Wa-zha-zhe,  a  name  which  the 
tribe,  as  a  whole,  now  bears.  The 
meaning  of  this  name  has  become 
obscured  by  its  transmission  through  a 
long  line  of  generations,  and  its  form 
changed  to  Osage  through  the  influence 
of  foreign  tongues.  They  ruled  that 
the  families  of  the  Tsi-zhu  should  take 
wives  for  their  sons  from  the  daughters 
of  the  families  of  the  Ho”-ga  division, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  continuity 
and  the  unity  of  the  life  of  the  tribe 
was  assured  and  the  two  great  divisions 
were  bound  together  and  made  one  and 
inse])arable  by  a  sacred  tie,  like  that 
between  the  sky  and  the  earth,  by  the 
eternal  presence  of  Wa-ko"-da. 

The  old  men  embodied  another 
thought  in  the  rites  of  the  tribe  whieh 
pertained  to  tribal  activities,  namely: 
That  the  life  granted  by  Wa-ko"-da 
must  be  proteeted.  The  woman,  the 
children  she  bears,  the  home  she  builds 
for  their  shelter  and  comfort,  the  fields 
she  eultivates  must  be  guarded ;  the 
land  upon  whieh  the  tribe  depends  for 
plant  and  animal  food  must  be  held 
against  invasion;  and  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  tribe  itself  must 
at  all  times  be  defended  from  enemies. 
The  burden  of  this  proteetion  rested 
upon  the  men  of  the  tribe  and,  to  enable 
them  to  perform  this  duty  effectively 
and  sueeessfully,  the  great  tribal  rite 
pertaining  to  war  was  evolved,  a  rite 
replete  with  symbols  and  intrieate 
ceremonies,  having  for  its  central 
thought  that  there  must  be  unity  of 
purpose  ana  action  among  the  men  of 


the  two  tribal  divisions.  This  thought 
was  symbolized  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
physically  perfect  and  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
beset  human  existenee.  This  man  was 
regarded  as  having  two  positions;  one 
indicative  of  peace  and  life;  the  other 
of  war  and  death. 

Tn  times  of  peaee  this  symbolic  man 
was  thought  of  as  standing  facing  the 
east  where  rises  the  sun,  the  great  em¬ 
blem  of  life.  The  place  of  the  Tsi-zhu, 
or  sky  division,  was  then  on  the  north 
and  formed  the  left  side  of  the  man, 
while  the  plaee  of  the  Ho“-ga,  the 
Earth  division,  was  on  the  south  and 
formed  his  right  side.  He,  therefore, 
was  an  embodiment  of  the  vital  organ¬ 
ism  of  the  tribe,  as  having  a  plaee  in 
the  order  Wa-ko"Ma  had  established 
and  endowed  with  life  throughout  the 
universe. 

When,  however,  trouble  arose,  and 
the  people  were  constrained  to  move 
against  their  enemies  beeause  of  the 
killing  of  members  of  the  tribe,  or  of 
eneroaehments  upon  their  hunting 
grounds,  this  symbolic  man  was  then 
thought  of  as  having  turned  about, 
away  from  peace,  and  as  standing  so  as 
to  face  the  west.  When  the  people 
assembled  for  the  eeremony  by  which 
they  rallied  their  warriors  for  action 
they  pitehed  their  camp  in  a  ceremonial 
order  that  represented  the  dwelling 
plaees  of  Wa-ko^-da,  the  sky,  the  earth, 
the  space  between,  where,  upon  the 
earth,  stood  the  symbolic  man  with  his 
face  set  toward  the  west,  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  His  ehanged  attitude  neces¬ 
sitated  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  tribe. 
The  Tsi-zhu,  Sky  division,  which  in 
peace  formed  the  left  side  of  the  man, 
now  eainped  to  the  south;  while  the 
Ho"-ga,  the  Earth  division,  whieh  had 
formed  his  right  side,  now  eamped  to 
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the  north.  The  belief  was  never  de¬ 
parted  from  that  Wa~ko"-da  controlled 
all  forms  of  life  as  well  as  their  move¬ 
ments,  that  it  was  necessary  to  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  that  Power  in  all 
efforts  looking  to  the  safety  of  the 
tribe.  They  also  held  that  so  great  a 
Power  as  Wa-ko"-da  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  becoming  solemnity 
and  with  an  offering  betokening  peace, 
good  will  and  reverence. 

The  war  rite,  observed  by  the  war¬ 
riors  when  about  to  take  up  the  hazard¬ 
ous  task  of  attacking  their  tribal  ene¬ 
mies,  together  with  its  symbolic  offer¬ 
ing,  the  old  men  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Wa-zha-zhe  subdivision  of  the 
Ho”-ga  or  Earth  division.  The  offer¬ 
ing  to  be  presented  to  Wa-ko“-da  was 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  its  means  of 
transmission,  a  pipe.  This  pipe  was 
to  symbolize  a  man,  conscious  of  his 
own  limitations  and  seeking  the  aid  of 
the  All-Powerful. 

The  symbolic  man,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plained,  was  typified  in  the  manner  of 
camping  for  this  war  rite,  and  stood 
for  the  unity  of  the  tribe  in  both  pur¬ 
pose  and  in  action.  The  pipe,  sacred 
to  this  rite,  not  only  represented  a 
man,  but  it  signified  the  unity  of 
the  warriors  in  their  supplications  to 
Wa-ko"-da  for  aid.  This  unity  of  the 
people  was  further  set  forth  by  their 
act  of  choosing,  during  this  ceremony, 
the  leader  of  a  tribal  war  party.  The 
office  of  Leader  was  religious,  and  not 
military,  for  the  man  chosen  never  led 
in  the  fighting;  this  responsibility  he 
delegated  to  a  subordinate  officer;  his 
duty  was  that  of  mediator  between  the 
people  represented  by  the  warriors  and 
Wa-ko”-da.  The  symbolic  pipe  of  this 
rite  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  by 
its  acceptance  his  office  began.  The 
Leader  at  once  went  far  away  from  the 


village  and  for  seven  days  observed  the 
rite  of  fasting.  Throughout  the  entire 
expedition  the  Leader  camped  apart 
but  near  the  war  party  and  continued 
his  vicarious  supplications  in  behalf  of 
the  warriors  and  the  people  they  were 
defending. 

The  unity  of  the  tribe  and  of  the 
warriors  was  further  emphasized  during 
the  ceremony  by  an  act  which  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  all  the  men  who 
were  to  engage  in  the  war.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Wa-zha-zhe  subdi¬ 
vision  filled  with,  tobacco  the  sacred 
pipe,  and,  as  he  presented  it  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Ho"-ga  division,  and 
later  to  a  representative  of  the  Tsi-zhu 
division,  he  recited  a  ritual  that  always 
accompanied  these  acts.  The  ritual  is 
of  considerable  length,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  line  is  the  refrain:  “A  bi"  da, 
tsi  ga,”  “It  has  been  said,  in  this  house.” 
This  refrain  refers  to  the  origin  of  these 
rites,  to  the  gathering  of  the  old  men 
around  the  sacred  fire  within  the  House 
of  Mystery. 

I  give  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the 
ritual  that  is  recited  when  the  sacred 
pipe  is  offered  by  its  tribal  keeper  to  the 
men  who  represent  the  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  tribe.  The  various  parts 
of  the  pipe  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  man.  Into  each 
of  these  parts  the  representatives  of  the 
tribal  organization  must,  as  by  their 
own  act  as  individuals,  not  only  merge 
figuratively,  the  corresponding  parts  of 
their  own  bodies,  but  the  divisions  of 
the  tribe  they  represent,  all  of  which 
are  parts  of  the  symbolic  man;  by  this 
triplicate  blending,  all  become  united 
in  the  pipe,  the  established  medium 
through  which  the  smoke  offering  is 
made  to  Wa-ko”Ma  in  supplication  for 
aid.  Thus  was  recognized  the  vital 
unity  of  the  people  of  the  tribe  and 
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their  dependence  upon  Wa-ko"-da  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  life.  From 
this  recognition  arose  their  faith  that 
help  would  speedily  come,  from  Wa- 
ko”Ma,  even  before  the  sun  should 
“o’ertop  the  walls  of  their  dwellings.” 

Holding  up  the  pipe,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Wa-zha-zhe  division  intoned 
the  following  ritual: 

Behold,  this  pipe.  Verily,  a  man! 
Within  it  1  have  placed  my  beijig. 

Place  within  it  your  own  being,  also. 
Then  free  shall  you  be  from  all  that  brings 
death. 

Behold,  the  neck  of  the  pipe! 

Within  it  I  have  placed  my  own  neck. 
Place  within  it  your  neck,  also. 

Then  free  shall  you  be  from  all  that  brings 
death,  0,  IIo”-ga! 

Behold,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe! 

Within  it  I  have  placed  my  own  mouth. 
Place  within  it  your  mouth,  also. 

Then  free  shall  you  be  from  all  that  brings 
death,  0,  IIo”-ga! 

Behold,  the  right  side  of  the  pipe! 

Within  it  I  have  placed  the  right  side  of 
my  own  body. 

Place  within  it  the  right  side  of  your  own 
body,  also. 

Then  free  shall  you  be  from  all  that  brings 
death,  O,  Ho”-ga! 

Behold,  the  spine  of  the  pipe! 

Within  it  I  have  placed  my  own  spine. 
Place  within  it  your  own  spine,  also. 


Then  free  shall  you  be  from  all  that  brings 
death,  O,  Ilo'^-ga! 

Behold,  the  left  side  of  the  pipe! 

Within  it  I  have  placed  the  left  side  of  my 
own  body,  0,  Ho'^-ga! 

Place  within  it  the  left  side  of  your  own 
body. 

Then  shall  you  be  free  from  all  that  brings 
death,  0,  Ho”-ga! 

Behold,  the  hollow  of  the  pipe! 

Within  it  I  have  placed  the  hollow  of  my 
own  body. 

Place  ivithin  it  the  holloiv  of  your  own 
body,  also. 

Then  shall  you  be  free  from  all  that  brings 
death,  O,  IIo”-ga! 

Behold,  the  thong  that  holds  together  the 
bowl  and  the  stem! 

Withm  it  I  have  placed  my  breathing-tube. 

Place  within  it  your  ow7i  breathing-tube, 
also. 

Then  shall  you  be  free  from  all  that  brings 
death,  O,  Ho’'-ga! 

When  you  turn  from  the  rising  sun  to  the 
setting  sun  to  go  against  your 
enemies. 

This  pipe  shall  you  use  when  you  go 
forth  to  invoke  aid  from  Wa-ko"-da, 

Then  shall  your  prayers  be  speedily 
granted,  O,  TIo'‘-ga! 

Yea  even  before  the  sun  shall  o'er-top  the 
walls  of  your  dwelling. 

Your  prayers  shall  surely  be  granted 
0,  Ho"-ga! 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 


\  I 
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PRAYERS  VOICED  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA 

By  Aticb  C.  FivSTchER, 

Thaw  Fellow,  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University 


Abroad  outlook  over  the  family 
of  man  reveals  the  historic  fact 
that  in  all  ages,  among  all  peo¬ 
ples  dwelling  everywhere  upon  the 
earth,  there  has  gone  forth  from  human¬ 
ity  prayers  for  help,  to  a  higher  and  un¬ 
seen  Power.  The  early  Vedic  hymns 
voice  this  cry  to  the  invisible  Creator; 
“Who  'imparteth  the  spirit  of  life  and 
the  strength  of  health.” 

Not  alone  did  the  eastern  hemisphere 
ring  with  these  prayers,  but  across  an 
unknown  sea,  from  an  unknown  land 
with  its  strange  unknown  race,  arose 
like  prayers  to  the  Giver  of  all  life. 

Fortunately  for  us  literature  has  pre¬ 
served  many  of  the  words  of  the  great 
teachers  of  mankind,  words  which  have 
been  as  beacon  lights  upon  our  upward 
path.  Unfortunately  in  America,  which 
is  now  our  home,  we  are  still  largely 
ignorant  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  an  earlier  race  that  once  made  the 
hills  and  valleys,  we  now  love  so  well, 
vocal  with  prayers  and  songs  to  the 
great  Giver  of  life.  The  conditions 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  breadth 
and  length  of  this  land  fostered  both 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Amid  varied 
environments  dwelt  groups  of  natives, 
diverse  in  speech,  in  vocations,  and  in 
social  customs.  Few  students  could 
make  safe  headway  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  with  no  written  literature  or 
history  to  act  as  guides  or  to  direct 
concerted  action.  Happily  there  has 
been  here  and  there  light  shed  upon  the 
darkness  that  has  so  long  enveloped  the 
native  American.  At  last  he  stands 
forth  in  his  manhood  as  one  who  has 
reverently  thought  and  has  formulated 


concepts  which  appear  to  be  basic  to 
his  religious  life. 

From  a  protracted  study  of  the  rites 
of  the  Osage  tribe  of  American  Indians, 
of  the  Siouan  linguistic  stock,  who  may 
be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  people  of 
the  plains,  we  learn  that  fundamental 
to  all  their  tribal  rites  was  the  belief 
that  all  life  was  one,  made  one  by  a 
pervading  power,  a  supernatural  Giver 
of  life,  called  by  them  Wa-kon-da.  This 
unseen  power  not  only  gave  universal 
life  but  controlled  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  of  all  living  things 
upon  the  earth  and  the  various  forms 
of  welfare  among  mankind.  Following 
as  a  corollary  to  this  belief  was  the 
recognition  of  the  twofold  nature  of 
man,  of  his  physical  requirements  and 
of  his  spiritual  needs.  The  rites  of  the 
Indian,  his  arts,  both  linear  and  dra¬ 
matic,  and  his  language  are  replete 
with  symbolisms,  for  in  no  other  way, 
such  being  the  composition  of  the 
human  mind,  could  these  dual  aspects 
of  man’s  nature  find  expression. 

When  we  looked  to  the  far  field  of 
India  we  discerned  that  the  east  Indian 
in  his  hymn  addressed  his  appeal  to  the 
Power :  “Who  imparteth  the  spirit  of  life 
and  the  strength  of  health .  ”  In  America 
we  learn  from  the  Osage  rites  that  it 
was  the  same  Power  that  gave  life  to 
certain  plants  to  be  food  and  nourish¬ 
ment  to  man’s  body  and  to  certain 
other  plants  those  qualities  which 
would  restore  health  to  the  body  when 
attacked  by  disease.  The  gathering  of 
food  and  the  securing  of  medicine  were 
both  to  be  attended  by  symbolic  cere¬ 
monies  that  the  mind  of  the  people 
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might  be  turned  toward  that  Power 
which  bestows  the  gift  of  life  and  “the 
strength  of  health.’’ 

Rites  of  widely  different  tribes  dwell¬ 
ing  in  this  conntry  reveal  not  only 
the  vitality  of  the  fundamental  belief 
already  cited,  bnt  that  it  is  to  this 
supernatural  Power  man  must  ever 


An  Osage. 1 


turn  when  he  prays  for  help  in  times  of 
need.  The  following  excerpts  from  two 
rituals  exemplify  the  American  Indians’ 
recognition  of  Man’s  dependence  upon 
the  supernatural  Power  and  of  Man’s 
twofold  nature.  The  first  example^  is 
from  a  religious  rite  of  the  Osage  tribe. 
The  second  is  from  a  rite  of  the  Navajo, 
a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Athapascan 

^By  courtesy  of  inc  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 


linguistic  stock,  whose  habitat  is  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  lines  of  the  Osage  prayer  picture 
the  supplicant  as  standing.  His  feet, 
legs,  body,  arms,  head,  lips,  are  sever¬ 
ally  declared  to  be  “sacred,’’  for  the 
reason  that  all  are  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  thej^  great  gift  of  life 
and  its  perpetuity. 

THE  OSAGE  PRAYER 

1 

Of  all  the  things  I  own  my  life  is  most 
sacred. 

My  feet  by  which  I  stand  are  sacred. 

2 

Of  all  the  things  I  own  my  life  is  most 
sacred, 

My  legs  by  which  I  move  from  place  to 
place  are  sacred. 

3 

Of  all  the  things  I  own  my  life  is  most 
sacred. 

My  body  by  which  I  maintain  the  gift 
of  life  is  sacred. 

4 

Of  all  the  things  I  own  my  life  is  most 
sacred, 

My  arms  by  which  I  defend  myself  are 
sacred. 

5 

Of  all  the  things  I  own  my  life  is  most 
sacred. 

My  head  which  contains  my  thoughts  is 
sacred. 

6 

Of  all  the  things  I  own  my  life  is  most 
sacred. 

My  lips  by  which  I  give  forth  my 
thoughts  are  sacred. 
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A  NAVAJO  PRAYER 

The  following  prayer  is  taken  from  a 
tribal  religions  ceremony  known  as 
“The  Mountain  Chant”  and  described 
by^the  late  Washington  Matthews.  It 
is  an  appeal  for  health  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  remarkable  symbolic  paint¬ 
ings  made  upon  the  ground  by  the  use 
of  various  colored  sands: 

I  have  made  your  sacrifice. 

I  have  prepared  a  smoke  for  you. 

My  feet  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  legs  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  body  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  mind  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  voice  restore  thou  for  me. 

Restore  all  for  me  in  beauty. 

Make  beautiful  all  that  is  before  me. 

Make  beautiful  all  that  is  behind  me. 

Make  beautiful  my  words. 

It  is  done  in  beauty. 

It  is  done  in  beauty. 

In  the  Navajo  prayer,  as  in  that  of 
the  Osage,  the  supplicants  use  when 
making  their  appeal  for  help  the  same 
figures  of  speech.  The  marked  re¬ 
semblance  should  not  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  strange  coincidence,  but  rather 
as  indicating  that  both  tribes,  though 
unrelated,  held  the  same  viewpoint  of 
all  life. 

The  common  viewpoint  of  these  two 
unrelated  tribes  was  reached  through 
their  early  experience.  Devastating 
wars  and  diseases  had  put  to  the  test 
their  courage  and  endurance.  Unmit¬ 
igated  Nature  had  laid  a  heavy  hand 
upon  them  and  in  their  distress  they 
had  turned  for  succor  to  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  Power  that  controlled  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  storms,  lightning,  thunder 
and  all  life  on  the  earth.  The  story  of 
their  long  search,  their  final  conception 
of  that  power,  they  embodied  in  suppli¬ 
catory  rites  clothed  in  figurative  and 


A  Navajo.' 


metaphorical  language.  The  cry  of 
the  people  was  not  only  for  themselves 
but  for  their  long  line  of  descendants. 
All  tribal  rites,  all  prayers  of  the  Native 
American  for  help  or  healing  were 
addressed  to  the  unseen  Giver  of  Life. 

'■By  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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NEW  MEXICO 

By  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs 

Billow  on  billow  rise  her  shaggy  hills. 

The  inert  plain  s  dun  ripples  at  their  feet, 

Whorled  by  the  scrub  and  wind-bent  olive  sage, 

Wave  in  a  moving  sea  that  silence  molds. 

This  is  God's  country.  Here,  apart  from.  Man, 
Grandeur  and  solitude  make  earth  and  sky 
Ihs  noblest  te^nple.  Yonder  grim  grey  rails 
Linking  the  antipodes,  are  but  the  web 
The  spider  spins  ivithin  the  temple  walls; 

And  yon  gaunt  spectre  of  the  Limited, 

ILurling  its  sparkling  windows  through  the  night, 
Screa^ning  of  gold  and  man  and  power 
To  prairie  dogs  that,  Uste^iing,  cannot  hear. 

Is  but  an  insect  buzzing  o'er  the  shrine. 

Desert,  and  drought,  and  blazing  tropic  sun; 

The  cut  plain  shattered  by  the  vivid  stroke 
Of  the  arroyo's  gulley,  forked  and  red 
A 5  lightning  ca^lght  upon  the  camera  s  film; 

The  barbM  cacti,  and  the  yucca  bold 
Rearing  its  golden  cups  to  drink  the  sun; 

The  squat  adobes,  and  the  endless  sands 
Reaching  forever  to  the  infi7iite; 

The  lofty  mesas,  foothills  to  the  peaks 

Whose  crowns  are  hoary  with  both  snow  and  time — • 

These  are  New  Mexico — and  these  are  God! 


ON  THE  RACE  HISTORY  AND  FACIAL  CHAR¬ 
ACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ABORIGINAL 
AMERICANS 


By  W.  H.  Holmes 


Birth  oe  the  Race 

Among  the  many  marvels  that 
modern  science  has  brought  to 
light  none  is  more  wonderful  than 
that  which  defines  the  place  of  man  in 
the  scheme  of  nature — ^his  origin  and  his 
kinship,  physical  and  intellectual,  with 
the  whole  vast  range  of  living  things. 
It  is  made  clear  that  each  and  every 
human  being  of  today  represents  the 
culminating  stage  of  a  branching  series 
which  connects  back  through  simpler 
and  still  more  simple  ancestral  forms 
to  the  primary  manifestations  of  life 
in  the  remote  past. 

As  outlined  by  the  researches  of  the 
naturalist,  the  story  of  the  becoming 
of  the  race  is  simply  told.  It  is  held 
that  the  life  principle  acting  within  the 
universal  germ-plasm  brought  into 
existence  the  earliest  organisms — the 
initial  units  in  the  long  series  of  pro¬ 
gressive  advances  which,  continuing 
throughout  countless  millenniums,  have 
culminated  in  the  highest  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  life  known  to  the  world  today. 
It  is  observed  that  the  forms  taken  by 
the  evolving  life  series  were  necessarily 
due  largely  to  the  environment  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  developed; 
that  a  world  of  waters  would  mould 
forms  fitted  to  live  and  move  in  the 
water;  that  a  world  of  land  would  de¬ 
velop  distinct  types  accommodated 
to  the  conditions  of  the  land ;  and  that 
an  environment  comprising  both  land 
and  water  would  bring  into  existence 
types  adjusted  to  both  land  and  water. 
On  the  land  therewould  be  further 
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adaptations  to  special  conditions  of  the 
particular  environment.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  plains  would  differ  essenti¬ 
ally  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests, 
for  while  the  one  would  employ  the 
four  members  of  the  body  in  locomo¬ 
tion,  the  other  would  employ  the  feet 
to  walk  and  the  hands  to  climb  and  to 
do;  and  here  is  found  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  in  the  shaping  up  of  the  special 
being  called  man.  Fitness  for  higher 
things  was  determined  by  the  forest, 
for  life  among  the  branches  and  the 
vines  developed  the  grasping  hand, 
and  the  hand  made  man  a  possibility. 
The  hands  alone,  however,  were  not 
responsible  for  the  full  result,  since  had 
the  race  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
forest,  man  would  today  be  merely  a 
simple  undeveloped  denizen  of  the 
woodland.  The  feet  made  the  conquest 
of  the  earth  possible.  It  is  assumed 
that  by  reason  of  some  undetermined 
contingency,  such  as  great  increase  in 
population,  the  depletion  of  the  forest 
food  supply,  or  other  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  cause,  the  children  of  the 
woodland  cradle  were  compelled  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  open  and  the 
real  struggle  of  their  existence  began — 
the  struggle  that  perfected  the  man. 
The  grasping  hands,  freed  from  the 
forest  and  free  to  act  independently  of 
locomotion,  led  to  the  use  of  imple¬ 
ments  in  meeting  foes,  in  preparing 
food,  in  constructing  defenses  and 
shelters,  and  finally  to  the  shaping  of 
tools,  the  real  test  of  humanity,  while 
the  feet  enabled  their  possessor  to 
move  with  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of 


Figure  i. — An  American  Indian  man.  Compare  with 
figure  3. 


Figure  2. — An  American  Indian  woman.  Compare 
with  figure  4. 


varied  callings.  Thus  the  hands  with 
the  aid  of  the  feet,  directed  by  the 
rapidly  developing  brain,  conquered 
the  world. 

vSpeciauzation  of  the' Races 

Prolonged  study  of  the  available 
traces  of  man’s  origin  and  early  move¬ 
ments  has  led  to  the  view  that  the 
natal  place  of  the  race  must  be  sought 
somewhere  in  southern  Asia  or  on  the 
great  islands  of  the  southern  seas.  As 
conceived  today,  the  outward  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  pioneer  from  the 
primeval  home  were  at  first  and  for  a 
long  time  hesitating  and  slow.  New 
conditions  had  to  be  met  and  diversi¬ 
fied  obstacles  overcome,  the  exigencies 
of  existence  tending  to  develop  the 
capacities  of  both  brain  and  hand  and 
new  environments  to  modify  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  physical  type  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  groups.  We  think  of  certain 


groups  of  pioneers  as  they  ventured 
into  the  open  turning  their  faces  to  the 
west,  occupying  the  valleys,  skirting 
the  shores  of  the  inland  seas,  and  climb¬ 
ing  the  intervening  ranges  until,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  the  shores  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  were  reached.  Centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  developed  at  many  points,  and 
in  western  Europe  traces  of  these  re¬ 
cently  uncovered  date  back  to  remote 
periods.  From  these  centers  expan¬ 
sion  doubtless  took  place  in  many 
directions.  Not  finding  a  passage  to 
the  western  world  beyond  the  shores 
of  Britain,  the  populations  from  neces¬ 
sity  spread  to  the  east,  where  they  en¬ 
countered  other  currents  spreading  to 
the  north  from  the  primeval  home  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  central  Asia,  these 
latter  representing  the  great  Mongol 
race  which  today  comprises,  with  its 
many  blends,  the  majority  of  the 
human  kind.  Other  currents  from  the 
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Figure  3. — An  Eskimo  man  of  Alaska. 


southern  home  must  have  passed  to 
the  east,  occupying  the  shores  of  the 
chain  of  seas  iDordering  the  Pacific, 
peopling  the  countless  islands  that  dot 
the  waters,  reaching  in  due  course  the 
far  northeast,  where  further  progress 
was  arrested  by  the  broad  expanse  of 
open  sea  now  known  as  Bering  Strait. 
The  differentiations  of  type  gradually 
produced  by  early  isolations  would,  as 
populations  increased,  be  lessened  by 
constant  blending  along  the  borders, 
and  today  the  process  of  obliteration  of 
race  distinctions  is  progressing  in  ever 
increasing  ratio. 

The  American  Race 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the 
American  race,  we  study  their  facial 
characters  in  search  of  clues  to  their 
origin — their  relationship  with  and 
their  derivation  from  the  complex  of 
known  peoples  of  the  old  world.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  red  race 
is  a  new  race  as  compared  with  the 


Figure  4. — An  Eskimo  woman  of  Alaska. 


great  races  of  the  old  world.  There 
have  been  found  in  America,  after 
prolonged  research,  no  certain  traces 
of  occupation  extending  back  more 
than  a  few  thousand  years;  whereas, 
in  the  old  world  there  are  abundant 
traces  of  human  occupation  whose  age 
must  be  reckoned  not  in  thousands  but 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  The 
earliest  skeletal  remains  in  the  new 
world  are  of  men  representing  the  per¬ 
fected  stage  of  physical  development, 
the  crania  corresponding  closely  with 
those  of  civilized  man;  whereas,  in  the 
old  world  the  earliest  finds  are  of  forms 
hardly  differentiated  from  the  status 
of  the  higher  apes. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  pioneers 
of  the  old  world,  who  in  following  the 
tendency  to  wander  reached  the  shores 
of  Bering  Sea,  arrived  in  large  num¬ 
bers — that  there  was  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  migration,  but  that 
stragglers  from  remote  Asiatic  centers 
of  population  found  their  way  across 
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Figure  5. — An  American  Indian  man.  Compare^with 
figure  6. 


Figure  7.— An  American  Indian  woman.  Compare 
with  figure  8. 


Figure  'i. — A  native  of  Formosa. 


Figure  8. — An  Asiatic  Mongol. 


Figure  9. — A  Cheyenne  Indian  woman.  Compare 
with  figure  10. 


Figure  1 1 . — An  American  Indian  profile,  for  compari¬ 
son  with  figure  12. 


Figure  lo.— -A  Kalmuck  woman 


Figure  12.— -An  Asiatic  Mongol  profile. 


Figure  13. — Young  Apache  Indians,  for  comparison  with  natives  of  Sumatra 
and  the  Philippines,  figures  14  and  15. 


Figure  15. — A  native  of  Pagi  Island,  Sumatra,  strongly 
suggesting  the  American  Indian  type. 


Figure  14.— A  native  of  the  province  of  Isabel,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  whose  features  suggest  the  American 
Indian  type. 


Figure' 1 7- — A  prehistoric  Peruvian  Indian,  strongly 
modeled  in  clay. 

indefinite  period  have  occupied  the 
shores  of  Bering  Strait  and  Sea,  block¬ 
ing  the  way  to  the  more  southern 
groups.  It  appears  that  the  eastern 
progress  of  the  northern  people  did  not 
cease  until  Greenland  was  reached. 

Faciaf  Characters  as  a  Key  to 
Origin 

Although  there  has  been  more  or  less 
blending  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  Indian 
along  the  line  of  contact  from  Alaska 
to  Greenland,  the  two  races  in  their 
totality  stand  well  apart.  The  very 
pronounced  gulf  between  them  is  well 
shown  by  comparison  of  the  typical 
Indian  of  the  northern  interior,  figures 
I  and  2,  with  the  typical  Eskimo, 
figures  3  and  4,  the  latter  type  being 
characterized  by  the  broad  face  and 
tilted  eyes  of  the  Mongol.  The  Indian, 
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Figure  i6. — An  American  Indian  of  today. 


the  intervening  waters  to  the  shores  of 
America;  and  the  process,  continuing 
from  century  to  century,  involved  not 
a  single  people  or  a  few  more  or  less 
fully  differentiated  groups  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  of  the  brown-skin¬ 
ned  peoples  of  the  Asiatic  shore  land 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  That  some  such  pro¬ 
cess  was  involved  is  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  the  American  race  today  does 
not  distinctly  duplicate  any  known 
type  of  the  Oriental  groups,  its  homo- 
genious  character  being  due  doubtless 
to  a  long  period  of  race  isolation,  the 
diversified  elements  thus  becoming 
blended  into  a  new  and  distinctive 
people.  It  is  probable  that  this  con¬ 
dition  was  brought  about  or  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  eastern  progress  of 
the  northern  Mongols,  who  for  an 


Figure  i8. — A  typical  American  Indian,  for 
comparison  with  figure  19. 


Figure  19. — A  prehistoric  Peruvian  Indian, 
modeled  in  clay. 


whose  bold  features  stamp  him  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  races,  occupies 
today  the  entire  continent  from  the 
Eskimo  boundary  to  Patagonia.  We 
find  no  closely  allied  types  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces  of  Asia,  but  there 
are  approximations  among  the  dark 
skinned  peoples  of  southern  Asia  and 
probable  kinship  is  suggested  by  figures 
5  and  6,  the  first  a  typical  American 
Indian  of  New  Mexico  and  the  other  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  That 
the  latter  may  be  thought  of  as  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  groups  which  gave 
rise  to  the  American  race  is  reasonable, 
and  relationships  are  further  suggested 
by  figures  13,14  and  1 5 .  Here  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  a  pair  of  young  Apache 
Indians  of  Arizona  and  on  the  other  two 
southern  Asiatics,  the  one  from  the 
island  of  Sumatra  and  the  other  from 
the  Philippines.  That  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  here  and  there  to  the  rule  is 
made  evident  by  comparing  the  faces 


of  the  Navajo  woman,  figure  7,  with 
the  Mongolian  man  shown  in  figure  8. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  with  the  incom¬ 
ing  currents  of  Asiatic  peoples  there 
would  be  a  considerable  Mongol  element 
and  this  though  submerged  would  tend 
to  reappear.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Eskimo  influence  may  have, 
in  cases,  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
Navajo  country. 

The  contrasting  facial  characters  of 
the  American  Indian  with  the  typical 
Asiatic  Mongol  is  suggested  by  figures 
9  and  10,  the  first  an  Indian  woman 
of  the  great  plains  and  the  second  a 
Kalmuck  of  central  Asia ;  and  this  con¬ 
trast  is  still  further  emphasized  by  com¬ 
paring  the  bold  profile  of  a  Cheyenne 
Indian,  figure  1 1 ,  with  that  of  a  typical 
Mongolian,  figure  12. 

In  South  America  there  appears  no 
definite  trace  of  the  Mongol,  the  facial 
type  being  characteristically  Indian. 
Figures  16  and  18  show  typical  Indian 
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Figure  20. — A  prehistoric  Aztec  face  modeled  in  clay, 
for  comparison  with  typical  Indian  faces,  figures  i, 
16,  18. 

faces  of  today ,  and  corresponding  closely 
are  certain  skilfully  modeled  faces  em¬ 
ployed  in  embellishing  earthen  water 
bottles  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  fig¬ 
ures  17  and  19.  These  striking  physi¬ 
ognomies  differ  somewhat  in  form  and 
expression  from  the  incisive  faces  of  the 
northern  Indians  but  show  no  definite 
traces  of  exotic  admixture. 

PrE-historic  American  Tribes 

Notwithstanding  the  homogeneity 
in  type  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the 
Eskimo  boundary  on  the  north  to 
Patagonia  on  the  south,  there  are  in 
the  sculptured  and  modeled  faces  of 
ancient  Mexico  and  Central  America 
suggestions  of  facial  conformation  so 
distinctive  and  unusual  that  they  have 
become  the  bubject  of  much  contro¬ 


Figure  21. — A  sculptured  head  of  the  ancient  Maya 


Indians  of  Guatemala. 

versy,  the  problems  involved  being 
among  the  most  interesting  that  have 
arisen  regarding  the  history  of  man 
and  culture  in  America.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  whether  or  not  these 
exceptional  features  which  appear  in 
Toltec  and  Maya  art  are  due  to  the 
intrusion  of  Asiatic  elements  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  centuries  or  whether, 
as  numerous  writers  maintain,  they  are 
merely  commonplace  variations  in  the 
normal  art  work  of  the  local  peoples. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
sufficiently  present  the  supposed  evi¬ 
dence  of  foreign  intrusion.  Figures 
I  and  18  illustrate  physiognomies  of 
normal  Indian  type.  These  are  to  be 
compared  with  figure  20  which  repro¬ 
duces  an  ancient  earthenware  face  of  a 
type  found  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  believed  to  be  of  Aztec  or  Toltec 
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Figure  22. — A  remarkable  sculptured  face  of  the  ancient 
Maya  Indians,  Guatemala,  for  comparison  with 
figure  23. 


origin.  They  were  probably  employed 
in  the  embellishment  of  earthen  vessels 
or  as  architectural  details.  The  well 
modeled,  smiling  faces  are  broad  and 
flat,  with  weak  chins  and  high  cheek 
bones  and  distinctly  narrow  tilted  eyes. 
Still  more  unusual  are  the  faces  shown 
in  figures  21  and  22,  sculptured  heads 
of  a  type  quite  common  as  architectural 
embellishments  in  the  ancient  temples 
of  Guatemala.  The  general  contour  of 
the  face  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of 
the  average  Indian,  the  features  lack¬ 
ing  all  the  boldness  and  virility  of  the 
tribes  of  today.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  in  the  smooth,  round,  placid 
face,  the  small  mouth,  and  in  the 
tilted  eyes  a  decided  suggestion  of  the 
features  of  the  Orient,  and  especially 
of  the  placid  countenance  so  character- 


Figure  23.— The  sculptured  face  of  a  Buddha — ancient 
Chinese. 

istic  of  sculptured  images  of  Buddha, 
figure  23.  The  suggestion  of  Asiatic 
influence  is  strengthened  by  a  study  of 
other  ancient  sculptural  and  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  found  in  great  plenty 
in  Mexico  and  the  Central  American 
states.  Examples  are  shown  in  figures 
24  and  25  and  on  the  cover  of  this 
number. 

Numerous  authors  have  found  in 
these  and  other  features  of  Maya  sculp¬ 
ture  convincing  proof  of  the  early  in¬ 
troduction  of  Asiatic  influence  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Central  America,  while  other 
writers,  with  equal  confidence,  express 
the  view  that  the  features  in  question 
are  without  particular  significance, 
being  nothing  more  than  normal  vari¬ 
ants  of  native  types.  The  Maya  peo¬ 
ples  were  exceedingly  versatile  and  in 
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Figure  24. — Sculptured  figures  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  ancient  Maya  temples. 


their  treatment  of  the  human  physiog¬ 
nomy  were  much  given  to  the  grotesque 
and  the  humorous.  This  tendency 
was  emphasized  by  the  practice  of 
introducing  images  of  grotesque  animis¬ 
tic  deities  in  every  phase  of  their 
sculptural  and  plastic  art.  The  calm, 
well  modeled  Buddha-like  faces  appear 
out  of  keeping  with  their  vigorously 
modeled  neighbors  and  if  not  portraits 
of  individuals,  they  would  seem  at 
least  to  re])resent  a  well  marked  and 
familiar  facial  type,  whether  native  or 
otherwise.  Mention  may  be  made 
of  other  suggestive  features  of  Maya 
culture  which  tend  to  support  the 
theory  of  foreign  influence.  To  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of 
the  East  Indies  these  Central  American 
ruins  have  a  familiar  look  not  readily 
explained  save  on  the  theory  of  re¬ 
lationship  in  origin.  This  impression 
is  not  readily  overcome  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  does  not  end  with  general 
effects,  for  the  architectural  details  and 
especially  the  sculptural  embellish¬ 
ments  and  the  manner  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  buildings  confirm  the  im¬ 
pression.  In  the  pose  of  figures  the 


parallelism  is  truly  remarkable,  and 
that  this  parallelism  could  arise  in  two 
centers  of  culture  (and  two  only) 
among  totally  isolated  peoples  occupy¬ 
ing  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  chal¬ 
lenges  belief.  It  is  further  observed 
that  in  these  ambitious  structures  there 
are  suggestions  of  underlying  crudeness 
as  if  the  ideals  of  an  advanced  culture 
had  been  abruptly  imposed  upon  the 
crude  beginnings  of  a  comparatively 
primitive  people. 

It  is  objected  that  in  Maya  art  there 
are  found  no  sculptured  animal  forms 
absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the 
old  world.  The  elephant,  for  example, 
so  important  a  sculptural  subject  in 
India,  does  not  appear  in  these  ruins, 
although  there  are  snout-like  features 
that  suggest  the  trunk.  On  this  point 
it  should  be  noted  that  even  if  visits  of 
Buddhistic  priests  are  allowed,  full 
identity  in  the  sculptured  forms  of 
animals  could  hardly  be  expected,  since 
the  priests,  devoted  to  the  preaching  of 
their  doctrine,  would  hardly  be  archi¬ 
tects,  sculptors,  or  draftsmen,  and  the 
concepts  introduced  by  them  by  word 
of  mouth  would  from  necessity  be 
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Figure  25.- — Sculptured  figures  of  a  type  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  ancient  Maya  temples. 


worked  out  by  native  sculptors,  using 
life  forms  with  which  they  were  famil¬ 
iar  or  monsters  created  by  their  fertile 
imaginations. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
elements  of  Asiatic  culture  could  reach 
middle  America  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries — the  period  of  Buddhistic 
propagandaism — it  maybe  said  that  the 
sea  going  capacity  of  the  ships  of  that 
period  was  very  considerable,  and  it  is 
thus  not  impossible  that  by  design  or 
by  accident  Buddhistic  devotees  should 
have  landed  upon  the  shores  of  America. 
Neither  is  it  impossible  that  these 
devotees  of  a  creed,  determined  to 
carry  their  doctrines  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  should  not  have  coasted  eastern 
Asia,  reaching  the  continent  of  North 
America  by  way  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  The  journey  from  Alaska  to 
middle  America  would  be  a  long  one, 
but  not  beyond  the  range  of  possible 
achievement  for  the  fanatical  devotees 
of  Buddhism.  The  suggestion  that  the 
voyage  may  have  been  made  by  way  of 
Atlantis  is  deserving  of  little  attention. 


and  that  the  hypothetical  sunken  con¬ 
tinent  of  the  Pacific  may  have  served 
as  a  bridge  is  deserving  of  no  attention, 
since  the  period  of  sinking,  if  it  ever 
occurred,  would  doubtless  antedate  the 
period  of  man’s  occupation  of  either 
hemisphere. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  of  a  vast 
subject  wishes  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  he  appreciates  its  many  short¬ 
comings,  for  it  is  intended  to  be  sug¬ 
gestive  merely  rather  than  final;  but 
he  finds  gratification  in  the  thought 
engendered  by  the  study,  that  whereas, 
but  a  few  generations  ago  our  world 
outlook  was  exceedingly  limited  and 
our  positive  knowledge  but  a  hint  of 
the  whole  truth,  the  time  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  as  a  result  of  the  ever  widen¬ 
ing  scope  of  scientific  research  when  we 
shall  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants,  present  and  past, 
with  the  ease  with  which  we  now  con¬ 
template  our  local  environment  or  with 
which  we  view  a  story  thrown  upon  the 
screen. 

U.  S.  National  Museum. 
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Alone  in  a  crypt  in  the  face  of  the  northern  cliff  of  the  Tyuonyi  canon,  now  known  by  its  Spanish 
name,  Rito  d;  los  Frijoles,  in  New  Mexico — the  home  of  an  ancient  cliff-dwelling  people — was 
found  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  maiden  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  body  was  wrapped 
in  cotton  cloth  and  covered  with  a  robe  of  fur  and  feathers.  This  suggested  the  poem,  “The 

Cliff  Maiden,”  p.  91. 


THE  CLIFF  MAIDEN 

By  Carotyn  Carrolt 


I 

Lifeless  lay  the  Tyuonyi  maiden, 

Robed  in  woven  raiment  rare; 

To  her  high  cliff  tomb  they  bore  her; 
Sealed  the  crypt  with  tender  care. 
Westward  must  her  spirit  travel, 

T 0  the  land  of  Sipophe. 

Death  was  life,  so  taught  the  fathers. 
Life  anew,  in  fairer  day. 

But  the  maiden's  warrior  lover 
Anguished,  prayed  that  hand  in  hand. 
Once  more  with  his  love  united. 

He  might  rove  in  Spirit  land. 

II 

Worn  by  famine,  war,  ill-omen. 

What  so  e'er  the  tribe  befell. 

Now  for  centuries  deserted. 

These  cliff  homes  their  story  tell. 

And  with  bowed  head  stands  a  stranger. 
Musing  o'er  a  crypt  unsealed. 

Where,  enshrined  in  by-gone  ages. 

The  lone  maiden  is  revealed. 

For  about  her  rock  hewn  chamber. 
Breathes  a  past,  a  storied  past. 

From  the  hush  and  silence  rising. 

Come  the  visions  thick  and  fast. 


III 

Here  in  this  enchanted  canon. 

Dwelt  a  people  long  ago. 

Lived  and  loved  and  toiled  and  suffered. 
Safely  sheltered  from  the  foe. 

In  the  cliff,  they  burrowed  dwellings. 
Close  beside,  built  room,  on  room; 
Fashioned  Kivas  where  they  worshipped, 
Tilled  yon  field  or  plied  the  loom; 
Brought  fresh  water  from  the  brookside. 
Hunted  on  the  mesa's  rim. 

Sent  their  braves  upon  the  warpath. 
Chanted  ceremonial  hymn. 

IV 

Gone  the  hunters,  gone  the  warriors. 

Fled  the  laughter  and  the  tears. 

All  is  silent  and  forsaken. 

Buried  'neath  the  weight  of  years. 

Yet  when  evening  falls,  the  ruins 
Weave  a  tale  the  west  winds  know. 
Whispered  by  the  fragrant  pine  trees 
To  the  murmuring  brook  below. 

How,  so  long  as  moonbeams  silver 
The  white  cliffs  and  wooded  steep, 
Indian  maid  and  warrior  lover 
Here  their  deathless  vigil  keep. 
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Carillon  Tower  Planned  as  a  Victory  Memorial  by  the  Arts  Club  of  Washington 


MUSICAL  peace  tower,  to  commemorate  at  Washington  the  victory  over 


■Cv  imperialism,  is  the  plan  of  the  Arts  Club  there.  Although  details  for  a 
nationwide  appeal  are  not  yet  complete,  many  indorsements  of  the  idea,  novel  in 
war  memorials  in  this  country,  have  been  received. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  proposed  memorial  is  that  the  tower  be  provided 
with  the  greatest  carillon  in  the  world,  one  of  fifty-four  bells,  a  bell  for  each 
vState,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
Cuba.  Each  State  and  possession  is  to  provide  its  own  bell.  Prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  in  several  instances,  have  guaranteed  the  bell  for  their  native  States,  but 
the  aim  is  that  the  money  be  raised  by  popular  subscription  in  each  State,  in  order 
that  a  widespread  public  movement  be  at  the  base  of  the  memorial. 

Each  bell,  as  planned,  will  carry  the  name  of  the  State  and  an  appropriate 
inscription.  While  the  bells  will  vary  in  size  from  a  smallest  of  less  than  fifteen 
pounds  to  a  largest  of  nearly  ten  tons,  individually  they  will  be  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  in  the  great  musical  instrument. 

There  is  no  carillon  in  this  country,  and  if  the  memorial  is  completed  as 
planned,  it  is  predicted  that  the  music  of  the  fifty-four  bells,  heard  over  the  city, 
would  become  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  capital  and  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  recollection  of  the  playing  of  some  patriotic  piece,  that  which  would 
linger  the  longest  in  the  memory  of  the  visitor.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
carillon  in  the  United  States  are  chimes,  composed  of  a  few  bells  of  narrow  musi¬ 
cal  range.  The  bells  of  a  carillon,  fixed  and  immovable,  are  rung  by  hammers 
and  are  played  automatically  or  by  a  keyboard,  like  an  organ  or  piano.  They 
have  a  range  of  four  octaves  or  more,  and  consequently  in  chromatic  power  have 
a  breadth  comparable  to  a  piano  or  organ,  with  bells  representing  the  tones  and 
half-tones  instead  of  strings. 

Eurther  to  enhance  the  proposed  carillon  with  a  peculiar  memorial  signifi¬ 
cance,  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  grant  the  use  of  200,000  pounds  of 
brass  shell  cases,  or  other  brass  or  copper  salvaged  from  the  battlefields  of  France, 
to  be  used  in  the  making  of  the  bells.  War  metals  from  each  of  the  allies  will 
also  be  sought  for  the  bells.  Representatives  of  the  principal  nations  concerned 
have  promised  their  co-operation  with  this  part  of  the  program,  according  to  a 
member  of  the  Arts  Club  Special  Committee  on  the  National  Peace  Carillon 
project.  Further  to  add  to  the  representative  character  of  the  memorial,  it  is 
planned  to  have  in  the  carillon  tower  individual  blocks  of  stone  of  historic  im¬ 
port,  one  each  from  Verdun,  the  Argonne,  St.  Mihiel,  and  from  the  ruined  cities 
of  Belgium,  such  as  Ypres,  Louvain,  and  Termonde. 

The  location  of  the  tower  in  Washington  and  the  final  design  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 


Wyoming  in  Pageantry 


We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  renaissance,  a  revival  in  the  advancement  of 
social,  moral,  artistic,  and  spiritual  elements.  One  of  the  most  helpful  as  well  as 
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most  meritorious  agents  in  the  West  is  pageantry,  for  it  recalls  most  vividly  the 
spirit  of  the  West  and  inspires  pioneers  to  relate  their  experiences  and  makes  us 
realize  the  worth  of  the  bygone  days,  so  filled  with  glorious  hazards. 

December  lo,  1919,  the  State  of  Wyoming  observed  its  semi-centennial 
celebration,  as  on  December  loth  in  1869  the  territory  of  Wyoming  bestowed  the 
ballot  on  women,  the  first  State  in  the  world  to  do  this.  The  recent  legislature 
passed  a  law,  which  recognized  this  date  as  Wyoming  Day  and  requested  that 
every  community  observe  it  in  a  suitable  way.  Many  cities,  villages,  cow  and 
sheep  camps  were  eager  to  make  this  State  event  far-reaching  in  its  results. 
Though  the  camp  was  small,  when  a  few  real  old-timers  told  at  informal  gather¬ 
ings  of  thrilling  encounters  with  and  escapes  from  wild  red  men,  told  of  long 
periods  without  word  from  home,  told  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  pioneer  days, 
it  considered  that  it  had  had  a  most  appropriate  Wyoming  Day. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  the  Big  Horn  section,  near  the  famous 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  more  pretentious  effort  to  celebrate  was  made  when  a 
pageant,  which  was  unique  in  that  it  was  the  first  to  follow  this  form  of  graphic 
community  interest,  was  staged.  It  showed  a  wide  range  and  scope,  opening 
with  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Then  by  a  brightly  colored  symboli¬ 
cal  dance  the  change  of  rule  made  from  Spain  to  France  was  portrayed.  After 
an  interval  of  twenty  days  the  United  States  became  ruler  of  this  acquired  terri¬ 
tory.  The  pageant  was  aglow  with  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  unlimited  out¬ 
door  interests  which  saturated  such  explorers  as  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  were 
sent  by  President  Jefferson  to  explore  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  Indians,  frontiermen,  trappers  of  extensive  experience,  who  were  alert  for 
any  emergency,  aroused  unusual  admiration  and  in  their  representative  costumes 
made  the  explorations  a  real,  live  thing  in  which  thrilling  adventures  far  over¬ 
balanced  hardship.  The  Maudan  Indian  villege,  not  far  from  the  present  site 
of  Bismark,  N.  D. ,  received  the  explorers,  and  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  harvest 
festival,  the  squaws  were  at  work.  A  French  free  trader,  Charbonneau,  and  his 
wife,  Sacajawea,  were  helpful  to  them,  although  another  French  trapper  tried  to 
persuade  the  Indians  that  they  should  send  the  “Long  Knives’’  away  with  empty 
wands.  In  the  exploring  party  of  these  renowned  scouts  was  a  negro  servant 
who  frolicsomely  afforded  much  amusement  for  the  Indians  who  had  never  seen 
one.  A  voyageur,  who  tuned  his  fiddle,  so  that  a  “heel  and  toe’’  might  be  the 
order  of  the  time,  completed  the  interesting  party. 

The  various  trails  which  penetrated  the  West  were  well  given,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  grasped  the  importance  of  the  Oregon  trail  of  1836,  which  featured  the  first 
white  women  in  Wyoming;  the  Overland  trail  of  1842  which  is  associated  with 
John  C.  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson;  the  Utah  trail  and  the  many  others.  The 
pageantry  realized  very  comprehensively  that  truth  is  beauty  and  beauty  truth, 
for  it  extolled  the  true  worth  of  pioneering  with  its  unadorned  hardships  un¬ 
flinching.  Clara  Boekl. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Now  that  attention  is  again  directed  to  Italy  it  will  be  of  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  read  the  story  of  an  outpost  of  American  culture  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  American  Academy  in  Rome  has  recently  closed  an  exhibition  at  the  Cen- 
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tury  Club  of  the  work  of  its  graduates — architects,  painters,  sculptors.  These 
men  are  leaders  in  American  practice  and  talent  in  their  respective  fields;  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  has  placed  its  stamp  upon  them,  giving  them  the 
weapons  with  which  careers  are  carved,  knowledge  and  technical  training  in  con¬ 
stant  association  with  the  workmanship  and  prowess  of  Renaissance  Rome  as 
well  as  the  ancient  city  of  the  Caesars.  They  have  thus  been  able  to  make 
contact  with  the  channels  of  thought  that  guided  the  artistic  output  of  an  age 
the  emulation  of  which  is  at  once  our  joy  and  our  despair. 

The  exhibition  in  question  contains  examples  of  the  work  of  the  architects : 
John  Russell  Pope,  Lucian  Smith,  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  Edgar  I.  Williams, 
William  S.  Koyle,  Alfred  Githens;  the  sculptors:  H.  A.  MacNeil,  Charles  Keck, 
Paul  Manship,  John  Gregory,  Albin  Polasek,  Sherry  Fry ;  the  painters :  F.  Tolies 
Chamberlin,  Eugene  Savage,  Barry  Faulkner,  Ezra  Winter,  F.  P.  Fairbanks, 
Charles  Stickroth,  all  of  whom  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  golden  opportunity 
to  the  foresight  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  and  to  the  energy  and  educational 
policy  of  its  present  administrators. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  is  an  established  institution  with  a  history 
beginning  in  1894,  over  a  quarter  century  of  yeoman  work  and  unbroken  faith  so 
that  the  best  traditions  of  the  arts  might  prosper  on  our  own  soil.  It  was  in  the 
fertile  brain  of  that  most  distinguished  ornament  of  American  architecture, 
Charles  F.  McKim,  that  the  idea  of  such  an  Academy  was  born;  under  his 
fervor  and  enthusiam,  together  with  that  of  Daniel  Burnham,  it  took  shape; 
to  their  unswerving  devotion  to  this  idea,  their  gifts  to  it  of  money  and  time;  to 
their  inspiring  example;  to  the  years  of  Frank  Millet’s  unselfish  service;  and  to 
the  adherence  of  such  others  as  La  Farge  and  Saint-Gaudens,  now  gone,  Mowbray, 
French,  and  Blashfield,  happily  still  active  among  us,  that  the  seed  came  to  its 
present  fine  fruition. 

In  Rome  the  American  Academy  occupies  the  finest  site  in  the  city.  Its 
buildings  stand  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Janiculum,  the  highest  point  within 
the  walls.  Near  its  gates  lies  the  ground  over  which  Garibaldi  fought  in  1849; 
in  one  of  its  buildings  he  made  his  headquarters  for  the  last  time  and  the  siege 
left  it  in  ruins.  From  the  Academy  windows  and  terraces  one  sees  the  dome  of 
Saint  Peters,  mother  church  of  them  all,  and  all  Rome  lies  stretched  out  beneath. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  offers  opportunities  for  architects,  painters, 
and  sculptors  in  its  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  for  archaeologists,  historians,  and 
students  of  literature  in  its  School  of  Classical  Studies.  The  latter  was  founded 
in  1895  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  a  union  between  the  two 
institutions  was  effected  in  1912.  The  Academy  sends  out  Fellows  annually 
and  offers  in  addition  the  privilege  of  its  facilities  to  the  fellowship  holders  sent 
out  from  fifteen  American  Universities,  and  other  educational  institutions. 
Fellows  are  chosen  in  competitions  held  throughout  America. 

Archaeological  Work  on  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado 

Square  Tower  House,  a  cliff  dwelling  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Southwestern  Colorado,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cliff  houses  yet  discovered, 
was  excavated  and  repaired  last  summer  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
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J.  Walter  Fewkes.  This  ruin  takes  its  name  from  the  tower  rising  midway  in 
its  length  which  is  the  highest  yet  described  in  any  cliff  house  in  our  country. 
Extensive  repair  work  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  this  tower,  which 
threatened  to  fall  in  a  few  years.  The  whole  ruin  is  138  feet  long,  averaging 
three  stories  high,  with  27  secular  and  7  ceremonial  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

Square  Tower  House,  like  most  other  cliff  dwellings,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  winter  or  permanent  dwelling  of  its  inhabitants,  who  probably  in  the  summer 
months  lived  in  temporary  shelters  on  or  near  their  farms  on  the  mesa  top. 
When,  however,  the  crops  had  been  harvested  and  brought  to  the  store  rooms  in 
the  cliff  dwellings  the  people  returned  to  their  permanent  home,  where  they 
passed  the  winter  months,  rarely  venturing  any  considerable  distance  away. 
Here,  no  doubt,  was  performed  in  their  sacred  rooms  an  almost  constant  round 
of  ceremonies  of  a  dramatic  and  semi-religious  nature.  There  are  two  features 
in  Square  Tower  House  that  are  unique:  (i)  The  tower  from  which  the  ruin 
takes  its  name;  and  (2)  the  preservation  of  the  roofs  of  two  of  the  kivas. 

The  rooms  of  Square  Tower  House  are  of  two  kinds,  secular  and  ceremonial, 
differing  in  shape  and  manner  of  construction.  The  ceremonial  rooms,  which 
are  ordinarily  called  kivas,  are  circular  in  form  and  subterranean  in  position; 
they  were  originally  men’s  rooms,  and  as  ceremonies  were  as  a  rule  performed  by 
men,  they  came  to  be  used  for  ceremonial  purposes ;  the  rectangular  rooms  were 
granaries  and  habitations,  or  devoted  to  other  secular  purposes. 

The  remains  of  seven  kivas,  or  sacred  rooms,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Square 
Tower  House.  Two  of  these  have  the  woodwork  of  their  roofs  still  in  place ;  but 
the  others  being  under  the  drip  of  the  water  from  the  canyon  rim  were  in  a  bad 
state  of  preservation  and  had  to  be  extensively  repaired,  although  their  lower 
walls  could  be  readily  traced.  The  top  of  the  outer  wall  of  one  or  two  kivas  was 
given  a  covering  of  Portland  cement  for  protection. 

The  unique  feature  in  the  kivas  of  Square  Tower  House  is  the  remains  of 
the  original  roofs,  the  best  preserved  in  the  park.  The  roofs  of  two  of  these 
rooms  still  in  place  are  wonderful  examples  of  prehistoric  carpentering,  and  can 
be  examined  by  visitors,  imparting  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Stone  Age  people 
who  inhabited  the  cliffs  were  able  to  accomplish  in  this  line.  The  method  of 
roofing  is  as  follows :  The  roof  is  not  flat  but  vaulted  and  supported  by  a  cribbing 
spanning  the  intervals  between  six  stone  pedestals  or  supports.  Over  this 
cribbing  were  rafters  on  which  was  placed  a  layer  of  cedar  bark  and  mud  that 
forms  the  covering  of  the  roof.  All  the  beams  and  rafters  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  roof  had  the  bark  removed  and  were  fashioned  by  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  the  marks  of  which  can  readily  be  seen  wherever  exposed.  As  the  cere¬ 
monial  rooms  were  subterranean,  a  central  fireplace  was  necessary  to  afford  heat 
and  light.  Fresh  air  was  introduced  by  an  elaborate  ventilator  which  opened 
on  the  outside  of  the  kiva,  the  air  being  distributed  by  a  fire  screen  placed  between 
the  ventilator  opening  near  the  floor  and  the  fireplace. 

Important  excavations  were  made  in  small  house  sites  on  top  of  the  mesa 
near  the  head  of  the  trail  to  Square  Tower  House  by  Mr.  Ralph  Linton,  under 
direction  of  Dr.  Fewkes. 

Among  the  most  important  problems  connected  with  the  Southwestern  ruins 
is  the  age  and  origin  of  the  cliff  dwellers.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  solve 
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these  problems  satisfactorily.  We  do  not  know  their  age  in  terms  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  and  the  connection  of  their  ancestors  with  other  Indian  tribes  is  hypothe¬ 
tical. 

The  New  Art  of  the  Southwest 

The  Literary  Digest  (Feb.  14,  1920)  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Number  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  and  reproduces  four  pictures — the  ‘  ‘Altar 
of  the  Gods”  (Rollins),  ‘‘Indian  Boy”  (Henri),  ‘‘Indian  Woman”  (Henderson), 
and  ‘‘A  Snake  Dance  among  the  Hopis”  (Davy).  It  says  in  part; 

There  was  a  day  when  Emerson  cried  out,  “Let  the  Americans  come  home,  for  unto  us  a  child 
is  born.’’  American  literature  had  spoken  with  an  original  voice  and  the  listeners  in  the  European 
schools  of  letters  could  come  back  and  take  notice  of  their  own.  Something  like  this  cry  is  sounded 
in  Art  and  Archaeology  (January)  over  the  artistic  activities  of  1919  in  the  Southwest.  Art 
has  so  long  waited  on  the  doorsteps  of  Europe  that  this  1919  reaction  comes  as  a  great  clap.  The 
Art  (Museum  of  Santa  Ee,  which  registers  the  doings  in  that  quarter,  held  thirty-eight  exhibitions 
during  the  year,  and  gave  first  exhibitions  to  over  eleven  hundred  paintings.  Here  was  a  gigantic 
baby  that  will  demand  all  the  attention  onr  expatriate  artists  may  have  power  to  give.  Moreover, 
as  the  writer  of  the  article.  Air.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  says,  “the  remarkable  range  of  subjects  and  treat¬ 
ment  speaks  of  the  exploration  of  vast  new  fields  with  infinite  courage  and  joy.’’  We  find  that — 

“This  season  has  witnessed  the  most  ambitious  undertakings  in  the  history  of  Southwestern 
Art,  and  the  most  noteworthy  achievements.  No  landscape  was  too  mysterious,  no  color  too 
bewildering,  no  phase  of  human  life  too  subtle  for  the  brushes  seeking  new  endeavors.  Some 
conceptions  rose  to  epic  proportions  and  character  and  were  executed  with  brilliant  success.’’ 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  region  should  eventually  impress  itself  powerfully  upon  the  art 
of  America,  says  Air.  Hewett,  because  “it  is  a  country  of  irresistible  character;  strong,  compelling, 
elemental.  It  may  be  said  of  most  parts  of  our  country  that  the  incoming  population  ‘possest’ 
the  land.  Here  the  process  was  reversed.  The  country  ‘possest’  the  settlers.’’  The  insistent 
cry  from  Europe  that  our  artists  and  wHters  give  to  the  Old  World  something  distinctively 
American  may  find  its  answer  in  part  from  the  Southwest  for — 

“In  many  sections  the  impress  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  European  civilization  is  not  dis¬ 
cernible.  Successively  it  molded  to  its  own  defin  te  character  the  Indians,  Mexicans,  trappers 
and  traders,  frontiersmen,  cowboys — all  those  of  its  long,  romantic  past.  Now  just  as  surely  it  is 
shaping  to  its  own  type  the  present  population  and  institutions.  How  such  a  land  would  influence 
the  artist  and  poet  could  he  predicted  with  certain  assurance  from  its  reaction  upon  all  its  previous 
discoverers  and  explorers. 

“While  Santa  IT  and  Taos  are  the  principal  centers  of  this  activity,  the  whole  Southwest  is 
attracting  artists  and  writers.  Santa  Fe  has  attained  to  a  unique  place.  Its  dominant  interest  is  in 
its  cultural  assets — its  art,  archeology,  architecture,  and  history.  This  probably  could  be  said  of  no 
other  city  in  America — certainly  of  no  other  State  capital.  No  other  interest  is  so  constantly 
under  discussion  by  the  people.  The  daily  newspaper,  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  makes  this 
group  of  topics  the  subject  of  daily  news  and  comment  and  gives  more  space  proportionately  to 
this  class  of  matter  than  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

“Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  watch  the  development  of  the  Southwestern  art  move¬ 
ment  from  year  to  year  have  a  conviction  that  they  are  witnessing  something  that  is  destined  to  a 
high  place  in  the  history  of  American  art,  something  of  which  the  artists  themselves  are  for  the 
most  part  unconscious.’’ 
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The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis,  being  a 
translation  of  I.  Fioretti  di  S.  Francesco,  by 
Thomas  Okey.  With  jo  drawings  in  color  by 
Eugene  Burnand.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co.;  London:  J.  M.  Dent  Sons  Limited. 
1919.  $15. 

“The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis,” 
which  ranks  as  one  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
all  time,  has  appeared  in  English  translation  at 
a  most  opportune  season  as  it  recalls  a  period 
in  history  not  unlike  our  own.  Its  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  in  such 
a  sumptuous  form  as  to  letter  press  and  illus¬ 
tration,  is  one  of  the  notable  contributions  of 
the  year  that  has  just  passed.  The  English 
translation  by  Thomas  Okey  is  from  the  text 
of  Antonio  Cesari,  but  in  a  few  passages  the 
translater  has  followed  the  more  recent  text  of 
Passerini.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  English  inter¬ 
prets  in  clear  and  fluid  diction  the  delicate  and 
exquisite  Italian  of  the  original.  Burnand’s 
drawings  in  both  line  and  color  fully  realize 
the  purpose  of  the  artist  who  in  painting  the 
illustrations  “has  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
Assisi  an  landscape  as  it  appears  today — little 
changed  in  its  essential  features  since  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  and  his  friars  lived  and  wrought — one  of 
the  most  poetic  and  lovely  ot  Italian  provinces ; 
he  has  sought  with  the  aid  of  living  models  to 
evoke  a  convincing  representation  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friar  in  concrete  form,  as  he  appeared  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  stripped  of  the  ages  of 
popular  and  sacerdotal  traditions.”  Our  own 
Southwest  abounds  in  monuments  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Franciscans  who  labored  to  bring 
the  American  Indian  to  a  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  our 
many  readers  in  the  Southwest  this  volume 
will  present  an  especial  appeal.  The  old  Fran¬ 
ciscan  missions  of  New  Mexico,  built  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  better  known 
missions  of  Southern  California,  and  the  relig¬ 
ious  ceremonials  of  the  Pueblos  which  still  bear 
witness  to  the  labors  of  the  Franciscan  fathers 
acquire  a  new  interest  in  the  light  of  this 
illuminating  volume. 

The  introduction  briefly  tells  the  story  of  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  and  his  calling  to  restore  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  to  proclaim  anew  His 
message  of  peace,  good  will  and  salvation  to 
men.  It  recounts  the  founding  of  the  Order, 
its  checkered  history  and  its  final  triumph  as 
the  great  evangelizing  agency  of  the  Church. 
Saint  Francis  died  Oct.  4,  1226.  He  was  can¬ 


onized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX,  July  16,  1228. 
The  Little  Flowers  (Fioretti)  is  a  free  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  Latin  original  compiled  some  time 
after  1322.  It  is  based  on  the  ingenuous  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  saint’s  most  intimate  followers, 
through  the  passing  years,  in  sermon  and  con¬ 
versation  passed  on  from  one  to  another. 
Many  of  the  stories  are  doubtless  “memories  of 
memories”  and  contain  the  accretions  of  fre¬ 
quent  telling,  but  they  bear  the  stamp  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  devotion  and  preserve  the  spirit  of 
the  devout  Franciscans.  There  are  fifty-three 
chapters  in  all  and  in  an  Appendix  nine  addi¬ 
tional  chapters  are  given  from  a  Spanish  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Fioretti  and  from  other  sources 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  translated  into 
English. 

The  message  of  this  volume  to  the  modern 
world  is  well  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
New  York  in  the  New  York  Times:  “If  the 
present  translation  will  help,  ever  so  little, 
toward  a  keener  appreciation  of  moral  values 
and  spiritual  standards  in  America,  all  earnest 
lovers  of  our  country  should  rejoice  and  be  much 
heartened,  despite  the  ominous  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  If  America  were  to  grow  in  spiritual 
power  in  proportion  to  her  material  and  educa¬ 
tional  development,  the  supremacy  of  the 
American  ideal  in  government  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  American  institutions  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed.  Let  us  hope  that  we  see  at  hand  in 
our  national  life  a  sure  promise  of  a  spiritual 
quickening  of  supreme  confidence,  dauntless 
courage  and  boundless  charity.  May  ‘The 
Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,’  wholesome, 
helpful  and  uplifting,  be  welcomed  by  wearied 
hearts  and  worried  minds  as  an  angel’s  song  to 
be  hearkened  to,  and  a  heavenly  star  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  into  peace  and  light.”  M.  C. 

Flora:  A  book  of  drawings,  by  Pamela  Bianco. 
With  illustrative  poems  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.;  Quarto.  Pp. 
4J.  $6.00. 

The  art  lovers  of  Europe  have  for  months 
been  excited  over  the  appearance  of  two  child 
prodigies.  The  work  of  Romano  Dazzi,  the 
twelve-year-old  Roman  boy,  is  known  in  this 
country  only  through  incomplete,  almost  casual 
magazine  notices  and  reproductions.  This  has 
likewise  been  true,  until  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume,  of  the  work  of  another  artist 
of  twelve  years,  a  girl,  Pamela  Bianco.  But 
in  this  thin,  large-paged  book  we  have  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  satisfying  measure  of  her  remarkable 
drawings  for  our  delight  and  wonderment. 
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At  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  gallant  act  by  prais¬ 
ing  it,  one  must  direct  attention  to  the  modest 
role  here  taken  by  one  of  England’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  living  poets.  This  is  not  a  book  of 
poems  with  illustrations;  it  is  a  book  of  draw¬ 
ings  “with  illustrative  poems,’’  by  Mr.  Walter 
de  la  Mare.  These  poems  are  always  charming, 
on  occasion  appropriately  frolicsome,  often  wist¬ 
ful,  and  in  at  least  one  instance — “Mirage’’ — 
great.  But  it  must  not  be  fancied  that  they 
give  voice  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
normal  childhood.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  elaborate  and  very  subtle  expression  of  a 
mature  and  saddened  spirit  gifted  with  a  per¬ 
ceptive  power  as  delicate  as  that  of  Walter 
Pater  himself.  In  short,  these  two  dozen  or 
more  poems  are  very  essentially  Mr.  de  la  Mare. 

Nor  are  the  drawings  themselves  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  normal  child¬ 
hood.  There  are  frequent  traces  of  childish¬ 
ness,  in  the  sense  of  an  inability  to  outline  sur¬ 
face  appearance  with  entire  accuracy  But 
who  that  loves  them  thinks  of  bad  drawing  be¬ 
fore  the  work  of  Fra  Angelico  or  Botticelli? 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  Pamela  is  to  be  ranked 
with  such  artists ;  she  has  enough  quality  of  her 
own  to  warrant  study  without  being  smothered 
in  extravageant  comparisons. 

As  for  what  is  conveyed  by  the  drawings, 
that  is  too  subtle  and  complicated  a  thing  to  be 
condensed  into  a  single  paragraph.  There  is 
humor,  both  that  of  conscious  design  and  that 
of  an  unconscious  misinterpretation  of  things; 
there  is  grace  even  in  the  awkwardness  often 
displayed;  there  is  always  charm.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  design  entitled  “The  Strong  Child’’ 
seems  a  final  word  in  decoration;  and  the  little 
figure  which  Mr.  de  la  Mare  calls  “That  wist¬ 
ful,  naked,  bud-ankleted  boy’’  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  drawings  of  recent  years.  But  the 
dominant  note  seems  to  be  sadness  of  a  peculiar 
sort.  It  is  not  the  really  childish  sorrow  which 
is  cured  by  sleep,  but  a  sorrow  older  than  any 
living  being,  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  except 
upon  some  hypothesis  of  the  fruit  of  experi¬ 
ence  being  transmitted  down  the  generations. 
The  volume  is  one  to  be  opened  again  and 
again,  both  for  the  immediate  and  ever-fresh 
pleasure  afforded  the  aesthetic  sense  and  for  the 
marvel  of  unforeseen  genius. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Virgil  Barker. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  Apple  Cults.  By  J. 
Rendel  Harris.  p8  pp.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York,  igiQ.  $0.60. 

Professor  Harris  has  collected  in  this  mono¬ 
graph,  illustrated  with  scenes  from  sarcophagi, 
coins,  and  vases,  a  lot  of  interesting  archaeo¬ 


logical  and  folk-lore  material  on  the  primitive 
worship  of  apple-trees.  In  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire  especially,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
“wassail’’  the  apple  trees  by  drinking  their 
health  in  cider  to  insure  a  good  crop.  The 
spirit  of  the  tree  takes  the  form  of  an  apple 
bird  or  apple-boy  and  this  spirit  must  be  pro¬ 
pitiated  by  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Cretan 
coins  show  a  female  figure  accompanied  by  a 
bird  or  a  boy  with  a  cock  seated  in  a  tree. 
This  is  the  tree  spirit  posing  for  fertility  under 
the  twofold  representation  of  bird  and  human 
being,  a  charm  for  fertility  parallel  to  the 
Devonshire  boy  and  the  tom-tit.  On  some 
Cretan  coins  the  place  of  the  tree-spirit  is 
occupied  by  Apollo  himself  but  unfortunately 
it  is  a  bay-tree.  Professor  Harris  thinks  this 
may  have  displaced  some  earlier  form,  and  in 
his  lecture  on  Apollo  in  his  book,  “The  Ascent 
of  Olympus,’’  he  has  shown  that  the  laurel  was 
not  primitive  and  that  Apollo  was  an  oak-boy, 
but  he  is  still  unable  to  supply  the  missing 
numismatic  link  from  the  oak  to  the  apple-tree. 
Even  Ganymede  is  the  oak-tree  boy  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  spirit  of  the  tree  whom  he  propi¬ 
tiates  through  the  eagle  by  food  and  drink. 
He  is  King  of  the  Wood,  a  little  Zeus,  who  on  an 
early  Greek  vase  is  crowned  by  Hera  with 
the  cock,  the  thunder-bird,  also  present. 
Greek  art  by  such  interpretations  is  given  back 
to  Greek  religion  and  Ganymede  restored  to 
respectability.  Apollo  is  a  tree-boy  or  spirit 
or  originally  just  an  apple.  Balder  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  is  the  Northern  Apollo  and  the  word 
“Abal”  produces  the  word  apal-dur,  which 
losing  its  initial  vowel  gives  Balder,  the  apple- 
tree  or  apple-boy.  The  five  chapters  of  the 
monograph  are  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
archaeologists  and  philologists  will  still  hesi¬ 
tate  to  consider  Apollo  originally  a  mere  apple. 
It  is  too  bad  to  see  this  kind  of  argument  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  England.  We  might  expect  it  in 
Germany  where  Penelope  has  become  a  duck 
and  Odysseus  a  wolf.  One  reviewer  recalls 
that  by  a  similar  method  Mr.  Chesterton 
proved  that  Cleopatra  was  killed  not  by  an 
asp,  but  by  aspirin.  D.  M.  R. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
Volume  II.  New  York,  University  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press; 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  igi8.  Pp. 
loi.  70  plates. 

This  second  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  in  Rome  in  memoriam  to  Jesse 
Benedict  Carter,  Frederic  Crowninshield,  and 
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Richard  Norton  continued  the  high  standard 
set  by  the  previous  volume.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  and  contains  many  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  on  seventy  plates.  In  the  account  of 
the  Recent  Work  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Trustees  have  decided  to 
present  eachtyear  in  the  Memoirs  a  selection  of 
plates  reproducing  the  work  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  and  this  volume  pre¬ 
sents  fifteen  subjects,  including  a  capital  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  the  Palace  of  Domitian 
on  the  Palatine,  restored,  a  restoration  of  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  a  restoration  of  the  Circular 
Pavilion  at  Hadrian’s  Villa  near  Tivoli,  the 
Villa  Gamberaia,  a  Bas-relief  by  Gregory,  an 
Equestrian  Statue  by  Friedlander,  a  Peasant 
by  Jennewein.  Among  the  paintings  are  A 
Fig-tree  by  Stickroth,  The  Rape  of  Europa  by 
Cowles,  Commerce  by  Davidson.  These  sam¬ 
ples  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Academy  is 
training  some  very  important  architects,  sculp¬ 
tors,  and  painters  whose  work  will  soon  be 
famous. 

The  article  on  Terracotta  Arulae  by  Mrs. 
Van  Buren  is  a  scholarly  and  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment,  with  a  chronological  table,  of  small  terra¬ 
cotta  altars  which,  though  not  of  great  artis¬ 
tic  merit  in  themselves,  influenced  sculpture  in 
relief,  and  especially  that  of  Roman  sarcophagi. 
The  many  specimens  and  subjects  are  well  dis¬ 
cussed,  though  some  would  object  to  the  obso¬ 
lete  spelling  “Syrens”  for  “Sirens.”  The  se¬ 
quence  is  traced  from  the  neolithic  “table-leg 
altar”  through  the  Babylonian  variations  and 
the  Mycenean  culture  to  the  terra-cotta  altars, 
the  type  losing  the  original  pillar-like  form  and 
becoming  squarer  in  section  until  it  culminates 
in  the  altars  of  Calvinus  and  Verminus. 

Miss  Roberts’  unillustrated  article  on  The 
Gallic  Fire  and  Roman  Archives  is  a  valuable 
historical  study  determining  the  extent  of  the 
Gallic  fire  of  387  B.  C.  Miss  Roberts  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  temples  of  Saturn,  Castor,  Dius 
Fidius,  Diana,  Ceres,  and  perhaps  of  Juno  sur¬ 
vived,  and  that  the  Gauls  had  more  regard  for 
the  Roman  temples  and  archives  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed. 

Professor  Van  Buren’s  Studies  in  the  Ar¬ 
chaeology  of  the  Forum  at  Pompeii  correct  cer¬ 
tain  traditional  statements  about  well-known 
monuments  such  as  the  great  cult  statue  of 
Jupiter  and  the  great  inscription  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  Forum,  the  arch  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Forum,  the  Curia,  the  school  building 
which  has  hitherto  been  explained  as  a  stoa  or 
market,  the  changes  in  the  Forum  due  to  the 
Roman  colonists.  Professor  Van  Buren’s 


scholarly  studies  at  Pompeii  reveal  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  city  and  indicate  that  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  interpreting  the 
remains  at  Pompeii. 

Stanley  Lothrop’s  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Roman  painter,  Pietro  Cavallini,  with  forty- 
five  artistic  and  interesting  plates  concludes 
the  volume.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
decoration  of  the  Palazzo  Publico  in  Perugia, 
which  previous  students  have  neglected  and 
which  Lothrop  attributes  to  Cavallini  or  some 
close  follower.  Almost  all  of  Cavallini’s  works 
are  reproduced,  many  of  the  photographs 
taken  by  Lothrop  himself.  D.  M.  R 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Art  of  George  Frederick  Munn.  By 
Mary  Crosby  Munn  and  Mary  R.  Cabbott  with  an 
introduction  by  Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson. 
E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  N.  Y.  $2.25. 

This  painter  possessed  a  personality,  a  mind 
and  craftsmanship  skill  of  such  excellence  as 
classified  him  among  those  artists  who  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  solid  foundations 
and  traditions  of  American  Art.  As  most  of 
our  noted  artists  he  studied  abroad,  but  unlike 
many  of  these  his  earher  art  training  was  in 
England ;  subsequently  he  traveled  and  studied 
on  the  continent. 

At  one  time  he  aspired  to  be  a  sculptor,  and 
in  1867  actually  took  up  the  study  with  Calver- 
ley  in  New  York;  in  this  study  of  sculpture  he 
showed  talent  and  made  rapid  progress.  He 
showed  some  skill  also  as  a  poet  and  a  writer, 
but  it  was  the  art  of  painting  that  was  to  bring 
him  his  greatest  renown.  His  most  productive 
years  were  between  1873  and  1885  when  he 
painted  some  of  his  best  pictures,  work  that 
brought  him  honors  and  financial  returns.  His 
pictures  were  hung  in  some  of  the  leading 
European  galleries  and  exhibitions.  In  1885 
he  returned  to  America  and  shortly  after  had  a 
breakdown  in  health  as  a  result  of  a  case  of 
typhus  fever  contracted  in  Italy  in  1883. 
Illness  resulting  from  this  fever  recurred  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life,  stopping  his  career  as  a  painter. 
He  died  February  loth,  1907.  By  his  friends 
he  was  recognized  and  honored  for  the  qualities 
of  character  he  manifested  before  his  illness 
and  during  the  later  years  of  comparatively 
normal  health.  He  possessed  native  strength 
of  character,  charm  of  personality,  a  just  and 
upright  mind,  freshness  of  imagination,  an 
abundant  sense  of  humor,  and  the  lasting 
grace  of  “reverence  for  what  is  best  in  men  and 
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things.”  Landscape  and  portraiture  were  the 
subjects  usually  treated  by  him  in  his  paintings. 
The  style  of  his  work,  as  seen  through  the  text 
and  the  fine  half-tone  reproductions,  is  poetic, 
full  of  charm,  the  more  subtle  elements  of 
beauty  seeming  to  dominate.  There  is  sure 
draftmanship,  good  line  and  mass  composition, 
and  well  balanced,  often  closely  related,  tonal 
values.  The  place  of  Munn  in  American  Art 
may  yet  become  more  prominent  and  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  as  his  life  and  works  become  better 
known.  The  rapidly  developing  interest  in 
American  Art  on  the  part  of  our  public,  with 
intelligent  appreciation  accompanying  the 
interest,  both  largely  as  a  result  of  general  art 
education  in  public  schools,  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  museums,  and  exhibitions,  leads  one  to 
hope  that  some  of  his  works  may  soon  be  found 
in  our  public  galleries.  The  growing  interest  in 
American  Art  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  col¬ 
lectors  most  likely  assures  such  acquisitions  and 
consequent  broader  appreciation  of  Munn  as 
one  of  our  prominent  artists.  The  book, 
while  being  of  general  interest,  should  specially 
be  in  every  library  dealing  with  American  Art. 

Walter  B.  Gale. 

Baltimore  City  College. 


The  Martyred  Towns  of  France.  By  Clara  E. 
Laiighlin.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1919.  Pp.  xiii  -I-  469.  $3.25. 

In  this  well  printed  and  invitingly  arranged 
book  Miss  Laughlin  takes  advantage  of  the 
imminence  of  the  greatest  tourist  season  that 
the  shipping  and  tourist  companies  have  ever 
anticipated.  Devastated  France  is  the  lode- 
stone  of  most  potent  force.  But  to  see  what 
now  lies  in  ruins  will  do  little  more  than  to 
increase  the  already  great  amount  of  pity  for 
France  and  aversion  to  her  enemy;  a  back¬ 
ground  is  necessary  against  which  to  project 
both  imagination  and  prewar  reality.  That 
background  the  author  has  provided. 

Miss  Laughlin  has  in  twenty-two  chapters 
ranged  through  as  many  cities  or  localities  and 
given  us  both  a  chronological,  from  Gallic 
times  to  the  present,  and  a  gossipy,  account  of 
the  doings  which  in  the  past  have  made  fam¬ 
ous,  interesting,  or  notorious  the  places  that 
the  late  World  War  have  again  brought  to  the 
recollection  or  attention  of  everyone.  The 
book  will  doubtless  be  widely  read  by  travelers. 

R.  V.  D.  Magoffin. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Handsomely  Illustrated  Art  Publications 

ART  IN  AMERICA 

An  Illustrated  Bi-Monthly  Magazine 

$6.00  A  Year 

The  most  interesting,  authoritative  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  as  well  as  the  most  beautifully  illustrated 
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MARTYRED  MONUMENTS  OF  FRANCE 
I.  THE  CASTLE  OF  COUCY 


By  Colonel  Theodore  Reinach, 

Membre  de  I’Institut  de  France 


OTHING  is  more  heart-rending, 
nothing  has  raised  a  deeper 
feeling  of  horror  and  disgust, 
not  only  among  my  own  countrymen, 
but  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  than 
the  wholesale  destruction  wrought  by 
the  retiring  German  armies  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1917  in  Picardie,  Isle 
de  France  and  Champagne. 

Cities  and  villages,  chateaux  and 
churches,  farms  and '' orchards,  walls 
and  barns,  the  stately  rows  of  elms  and 
planes  that  lined  our  highways  as  well 
as  the  cheerful  apple  and  cherry-trees 
scattered  among  our  fields — everything 
fell  a  prey,  not  to  the  brutal  outburst  of 
an  undisciplined  soldiery,  but  to  a  sys¬ 
tematic  plan  of  devastation  carried  out 
with  all  the  refinements  of  methods  and 
science.  The  whole  strip  of  land  was 
turned  to  a  hideous  desert.  Genera¬ 
tions  will  rise  and  fall  before  this 
beautiful  tract  of  France  will  have  re¬ 
covered  something  of  its  former  aspect 
and  prosperity;  and  how  many,  many 


wounds,  alas,  are  printed  into  its  flesh 
forever,  as  an  indelible  monument  of 
the  achievements  of  “scientific  bar¬ 
barism.” 

Among  the  countless  victims  of  that 
famous  “Hindenburg  withdrawal”  none 
is  more  deserving  of  our  regret  and  ad¬ 
miration  than  the  feudal  castle  of 
Coucy.  This  celebrated  structure  was, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  leading 
archaeologists,  the  most  splendid  keep 
in  Europe,  a  work  of  Titans.  F ancy  that 
British  generals,  for  fear  that  the  in¬ 
vading  Turk  or  Senoussi  might  use  the 
summit  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  as  a 
point  of  vantage,  should  have  blown  up 
with  gunpowder  or  dynamite  that  stu¬ 
pendous  relic  of  remote  ages  and  ex¬ 
tinct  civilizations:  the  crime  against 
mankind  would  hardly  have  been  more 
hateful  than  was  the  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  donjon  of  Coucy,  a  feat 
which  Ludendorff ,  in  his  elaborate  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  clever  withdrawal  of  1917, 
avoids  mentioning  with  a  single  word. 
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The  “Salle  des  Preux’’  of  the  Chateau. 
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as  if  perhaps  even  his  armored  con¬ 
science  recoiled  before  the  unpleasant 
subject ! 

However  unimportant  for  military 
purposes  in  our  own  times,  a  glance  at 
any  good  map  shows  how  well  chosen 
was  the  site  of  this  famous  castle  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  middle  ages. 
Coucy  rises  on  the  spur  of  a  hill,  over¬ 
looking  the  valley  of  the  Ailette,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  well  known  “  Massif  de 
St.  Gobain,”  a  high,  wooded  tract, 
which  forms,  beyond  the  forests  of 
Compiegne  and  Villiers  Cotterets,  be¬ 
yond  the  long,  steep  ditches  of  the 
Aisne  and  Ailette,  the  further  outward 
bulwark  of  the  basin  of  Paris.  The 
main  roads  from  Chateau  Thierry  and 
Soissons  to  St.  Quentin  and  from 
Noyon  to  Laon  and  Reims,  cross  each 
other  at  this  point.  Thus  the  master 
of  Coucy,  from  his  eagle’s  nest,  could 
easily  dart  upon  any  of  those  flourish¬ 
ing  towns,  impede  the  traffic  between 
them  or  exact  a  substantial  tribute 
from  the  traders  passing  at  the  foot  of 
his  unconquerable  “donjon.” 

Such  a  landmark  must  have  been 
utilized  and  fortified  since  the  earliest 
times  of  Gallic  and  again  of  Frankish 
history. 

However,  we  have  no  record  of  a 
“castle”  of  Coucy  before  the  tenth 
century  and  it  was  only  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  that  the  present  cas¬ 
tle — if  the  word  present  may  still  be 
used  for  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins — 
was  erected.  This  was  the  time  when 
military  architecture  in  our  western 
countries  rose  to  its  zenith. 

In  the  early  days  of  feudalism — that 
is  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
in  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  of  Wace — there  were  as  yet  no 
keeps  built  in  stone.  The  learned  Cau- 
mont,  who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
went  over  the  whole  of  Normandy  in 


search  of  the  strongholds  of  our  old 
barons,  found  plenty  of  ditches,  earthen 
hedges,  mounds,  but  no  remnants  of 
walls,  stones  or  foundations.  The  fact 
is  that  these  early  feudal  castles,  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  were 
nothing  but  large  square  towers  of 
wood.^  Our  Norman  barons  used  for 
their  dwellings  the  perishable  material 
that  had  served  for  the  ships  of  their 
hardy  ancestors,  the  half  legendary 
Vikings,  and,  of  course,  time  and 
casual  fires  made  short  work  with  them. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  that  some  barons  and  kings 
began  to  raise  keeps  of  stone,  one  of  the 
first  being  the  famous  Tower  of  London. 
In  the  next  century  the  fashion  btecame 
general,  but  the  architecture  of  these 
strongholds  remained  rather  clumsy 
and  primitive.  The  “donjon” — do¬ 
minium  from  dominus — -as  its  name 
vouches,  was  not  simply  a  building  of 
defence,  but  the  actual  dwelling-house 
of  the  feudal  lord,  and  a  very  dismal 
one  too,  so  dismal  indeed  that  the 
French  “donjon”  became  in  English 
“dungeon,”  with  the  sense  of  a  gaol. 
Fancy  a  square  massive  structure  with 
very  thick  walls,  very  small  windows, 
the  ground-floor  used  as  a  store,  the 
whole  lordly  family  living  in  the  large 
hall  on  the  first  floor,  the  only  access  to 
which  was  an  outward  staircase  of 
wood — in  fact  rather  a  ladder  than  a 
staircase — which  was  removed  at  the 
earliest  notice  of  danger.  The  spa¬ 
cious  court-yard  around  this  “donjon,” 
closed  in  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  served  as 
refuge  in  time  of  siege  for  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  peasantry. 

A  new  revolution  in  military  ar¬ 
chitecture  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  under  the  influence  of 
eastern  art,  as  has  been  convincingly 

^For  representations  of  which  see  the  tapestry  of 
Bayeux. 
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Angle  Tower  and  entrance  to  the  donjon. 
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proved  by  the  investigations  of  Viollet 
le  Due,  Dieulafoy,  Rey  and  other 
learned  archaeologists.  The  barons  of 
France  and  England,  carried  over  seas 
by  the  Crusades,  noticed  in  Syria,  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  Cyprus  many  cunning  and 
magnificent  strongholds  planned  by  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Arabs,  the  type  of 
which,  derived  from  remote  Assyrian 
and  Persian  models,  had  slowly  im¬ 
proved  under  the  pressure  and  by  the 
lessons  of  unceasing  warfare.  Several 
beautiful  specimens  of  these  eastern 
castles  may  still  be  admired  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Lower  and  Upper 
Syria,  all  countries  now  delivered  from 
the  secular  scourge  of  Turkish  misrule 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  looking  forward 
to  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  new  type  was  carried  back 
to  the  west  by  such  lords  and  kings  who 
returned  from  the  Crusade,  especially 
by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  his 
rival  Philip  Augustus :  the  famous 
Chateau-Gaillard,  the  admirable  ruins 
of  which  are  still  visible  near  the  Ande- 
lys  in  Normandy,  may  be  considered  as 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able,  specimen  of  the  new  style  of 
feudal  military  architecture  inspired  by 
the  East,  uniting  the  requisites  of 
strength,  comfort  and  beauty. 

What  a  king  had  achieved  at  Cha¬ 
teau-Gaillard,  a  baron  dared,  a  genera¬ 
tion  later,  to  realize  at  Coucy.  True 
that  Enguerrand,  third  of  this  name, 
lord  of  Coucy,  was  not  an  ordinary 
nobleman ;  he  was  a  man  of  royal 
descent,  his  mother  being  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  King  Louis  VI. 

The  whole  family  were  renowned  for 
their  cruelty,  boldness  and  utter  un¬ 
scrupulousness.  Their  history  is  a  long 
succession  of  heroic  achievements  and 
dastardly  crimes.  Everybody  knows 
their  motto,  the  proudest  of  the  French 
nobility : 


Roi  ne  suis,  iVe'  prince  ne  due  ne  comte  aussi: 

Je  suis  le  Sire  de  Coucy. 

Enguerrand  III  had  been  married 
three  times;  his  estates  were  extended, 
his  wealth  very  large,  and  some  whis¬ 
pered  that  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
toward  the  crown  of  France.  It  was 
in  the  troubled  times  of  the  minority  of 
King  Louis  IX — Saint  Louis — under 
the  regency  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  that 
this  man,  to  serve  some  obscure  polit¬ 
ical  aims,  set  about  to  build,  or  rather 
rebuild,  the  strongest  castle  which  had 
ever  been  in  France,  nay  in  Europe. 

As  I  said  above,  the  advantageous 
site  of  the  plateau  of  Coucy  had  long 
before  that  age  been  used  for  defensive 
purposes.  It  consists  mainly  of  two 
twin  hills,  divided  by  a  gully  which 
was  threaded  by  a  draw-bridge.  The 
eastern  and  lower  one  bore  the  small 
town  of  Coucy,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
rampart  of  irregular  pentagonal  shape, 
flanked  with  several  round  and  forti¬ 
fied  gates — especially  the  famous  porte 
de  Laon,  a  masterpiece  of  military  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  steeper  hill  on  the 
west  bears  the  lordly  keep,  enclosed  in 
a  wall  of  very  similar  form  to  that  of 
the  town,  but  of  smaller  development. 
A  stronghold  in  this  place,  erected  by 
archbishop  Herve  of  Reims,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  far  back  as  900  A.  D.  and  was 
at  that  time  deemed  almost  impregna¬ 
ble.  But  it  must  have  been  a  child’s 
toy  compared  with  the  gigantic  struc¬ 
ture  now  raised  by  Enguerrand  the 
third,  and  which  seems  to  have  been,  in 
all  essentials,  completed  during  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  space  of  time,  between 
1220  and  1242  A.  D. 

The  ground  plan  of  this  “new  cas¬ 
tle,”  as  professor  Emile  Male  has  well 
shown,  offers  many  points  of  likeness 
with  those  eastern  fortresses  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  especially  with  the 

'  Ne  old  French  for  ni  (neither). 
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Restored  view  of  the  Castle  of  Coucy  in  the  XIV  Century. 
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wonderful  castle  of  Margat,  near  Tor- 
tosa,  which  the  Arab  Sultan,  as  the 
legend  goes,  was  only  able  to  con¬ 
quer  with  the  help  of  the  four  arch¬ 
angels,  the  airplanes  of  those  days. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
enclosure — three  sides  of  which  are 
flanked  with  regular  towers  connected 
by  curtains — are  occupied  by  an  im¬ 
mense  outward  court — basse-cour — a 
kind  of  place  d'armes  where  a  large  garri¬ 
son  could  assemble  and  maneu vre .  Here 
are  spacious  magazines  for  stores,  a  well 
and  a  romanesque  chapel  of  the  twelfth 
century,  instalments  providing  both 
for  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  soul.  Then,  behind  a  large 
moat  6o  feet  wide,  rises  the  manor 
proper,  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  quad¬ 
rangle,  clad  in  thick  walls ;  at  each  angle 
stood  a  big  round  tower,  6o  feet  in 
diameter,  capped  with  a  conical  roof. 
Notice  that  in  those  days  all  towers 
were  made  round,  and  for  military 
reasons:  the  engineers  had  observed 
that  square  towers,  as  they  had  been 
formerly  in  use,  admit  at  their  corners 
of  so-called  “dead  ground,”  on  which 
an  assailant  can  creep,  unseen  and  un¬ 
punished,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
wall. 

The  towers  of  the  quadrangle  are,  as 
the  earlier  donjons,  both  structures  of 
defence  and  lodgings ;  each  of  them  con¬ 
sists  of  several  stories,  and  at  every 
story  there  is  a  large  Gothic  hall,  well 
heated  and  well  lighted.  However,  these 
lodgings  were  supplemented  by  a  much 
finer  suite  of  apartments,  forming  two 
large  rectangles,  built  inside  the  inner 
court-yard  of  the  castle  proper,  solidly 
founded  on  rows  of  blind  arches  and 
leaning  against  the  curtains  of  the  west¬ 
ern  and  northern  walls.  One  of  these 
buildings — the  western  and  larger  one 
—contained  the  so-called  “Hall  of  the 


Worthies”  (Salle  des  Preux),  thus 
named  from  a  celebrated  mantel-piece 
adorned  with  statues  of  nine  famous 
warriors  of  legend  and  classical  history — ■ 
Joshua,  David,  Alexander,  etc. — to 
whom,  last,  not  least,  Charles  of  Orleans 
added  finally  our  own  Duguesclin. 
In  the  northern  building  was  a  large 
hall,  termed,  for  a  like  reason,  the  Salle 
des  Preuses  or  “Hall  of  the  Ladies.” 
Both  halls  were  provided  with  stained 
glass  windows,  and  a  document  tells 
us  how  much  money  was  requisite  at 
one  time  to  repair  one  of  these  “vi- 
traux”  which  the  favorite  monkey  of 
“Madame  la  Baronne”  had  broken, 
through.  A  large  and  beautiful  chapel 
a  spacious  kitchen  and  various  other 
dependencies  filled  up  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  “Hall  of  the  Worthies”  and 
the  “donjon.”  Not  a  little  part  of 
these  additions,  as  well  as  the  rear¬ 
rangement  of  the  two  large  halls  and 
the  tasteful  restoration  of  the  whole 
manor,  are  due  to  a  descendant  of  the 
first  builder  of  the  manor,  Enguerrand 
the  seventh,  the  son-in-law  of  the  king 
of  England,  Edward  HI,  a  valiant 
knight  and  clever  statesman,  whose 
long  and  romantic  career  found  an  end 
in  the  “crusade”  of  Nicopolis,  against 
the  Turks  (1396  A.  D.). 

* 

Now  to  the  keep,  or  “donjon”  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,  the  main  and  central 
feature  of  the  whole  organization.  In 
the  middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  the  side  bordering  on  the 
“place  d’armes”  and  therefore  the 
most  exposed  to  an  attack,  protruded 
an  enormous  semi-circular  bastion  or 
chemise  60  feet  high,  which,  in  its  turn, 
enclosed  a  mighty  round  tower  of  un¬ 
paralleled  height,  width  and  thickness. 
Indeed  the  diameter  of  this  monstrous 
cylinder  was  no  less  than  93  feet,  the 
walls  were  22  feet  thick.  The  main 
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structure  rose  upwards  of  i6o  feet  high; 
its  attic,  hooped  with  a  wreath  of  oak, 
was  crowned,  instead  of  a  roof,  with 
four  pinnacles  which  disappeared  at  an 
early  age;  at  the  top  of  eaeh  of  these 
turrets  the  banner  of  the  Sire  of  Couey 
waved  at  a  height  of  more  than  200 
feet,  a  quite  respectable  altitude  even 
for  a  New  York  or  Chicago  sky-scraper. 
The  base  of  this  tower,  by  far  the  big¬ 
gest  ever  built  in  Europe,  instead  of 
containing,  as  usual,  a  cellar,  is  a  solid 
bloek  of  stone,  about  17  feet  in  height, 
equally  invulnerable  to  the  sapper  or  to 
the  miner.  The  entrance  door,  on  the 
north  side,  to  which  led  a  draw-bridge, 
was  surmounted  with  a  handsome  relief 
showing  a  knight  fighting  against  a 
lion,^  a  not  improper  emblem  for  a 
castle  the  whole  of  which,  with  its  bat¬ 
tlements  and  corner  towers,  reminds  a 
witty  archaeologist  of  a  lion  driving 
solidly  his  claws  into  the  ground ! 

Now  the  defence  of  this  reduit,  en¬ 
sured  by  the  tremendous  thickness  of 
the  walls,  was  still  enhanced  by  the  in¬ 
genious  arrangement  of  the  finishing 
terrace.  On  the  top  of  the  tower,  a 
series  of  protruding  consols  or  corbels, 
communicating  with  as  many  Gothic 
arcades,  were  arranged  as  a  permanent 
framework  for  a  row  of  wooden  beams ; 
through  these  protected  openings  or 
machicoulis  the  defenders  eould  hurl 
stones,  fling  flaming  brands  or  any  sort 
of  missiles  against  an  assailant  as  he 
tried  to  approaeh  the  slanting  foot  of 
the  tower.  The  “donjon”  seems  not 
to  have  been  used  as  a  dwelling  place, 
but  as  a  gigantic  store  house  and  bar- 
raeks;  each  of  its  three  stories,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  large  staircase,  contained, 

iThis  sculpture — nov/  completely  disappeared — had 
been  much  restored  in  the  time  of  Viollet-le-Duc.  In 
fact  little  more  than  the  lion’s  tail  and  one  paw  was 
quite  genuine. 


however,  a  beautiful  Gothic  hall  vaulted 
over  and  resting  on  pillars,  with  a  ring 
of  niehes  not  unlike  the  chapels  around 
the  apse  of  a  eathedral.  A  thousand 
men  of  arms  could  easily  find  room  in 
the  hall  of  the  second  floor. 

*  *  * 

Notwithstanding  its  prodigious 
strength,  whieh  defied  several  sieges, 
Coucy  was,  in  the  long  run,  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  France.  The  feudal  family  of  Coucy 
died  out  with  Knguerrand  VII  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  eastle  passed  by  sale  into  the  hands 
of  the  House  of  Orleans,  which  com¬ 
pleted  some  of  its  interior  fittings. 
Then  it  came  by  inheritance,  in  1498, 
to  the  royal  estate.  In  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  during  the  troubled  days  of 
the  “Fronde,”  a  rebel  governor  tried 
once  more  to  use  the  castle  as  a  strong¬ 
hold  ;  but  the  times  were  changed,  and 
cannon  proved  mightier  than  the  walls. 
Then  it  was  that  the  gates  and  the 
splendid  Halls  of  the  Preux  and  Preuses 
were  pulled  down,  nay  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin  ordered  the  “donjon”  itself  to  be 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  by  his  fa¬ 
mous  engineer  Metezeau.  But,  hap¬ 
pily,  gunpowder  could  not  do  the  work 
(1652).  The  vaults  of  the  several 
stories  collapsed,  the  main  fabric  re¬ 
mained  unshattered.  From  this  time 
forth  the  walls  of  Couey  served  as  a 
quarry  for  the  neighboring  peasantry; 
the  donjon,  sometimes  used  as  a  prison, 
remained  standing  as  a  gigantic,  empty 
trumpet  of  stone,  where  the  wind  blew 
freely  in,  amid  the  crumbling,  but  easily 
discernible,  remains  of  the  dwelling 
houses,  enelosures  and  towers,  all  in  all 
the  most  beautiful  ruin  in  France,  an 
incomparable  lesson  for  archaeologists, 
an  object  of  profound  admiration  for  all 
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Present  state  of  the  interior  of  the  Castle. 


Present  state  of  the  interior  of  the  Castle,  another  view. 


minds  open  to  artistic  feelings  and  to 
the  reverence  of  by-gone  ages.^ 

Such  was  the  wonderful  relic  of  old 
France  which,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the 
Germans  determined  to  blow  up  with 
dynamite.  The  pretence  was  of  course 
that  the  tower  might  be  used  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  observatory;  but,  if  the  retreating 
foe  had  offered  to  respect  the  time- 
hallowed  monument,  on  condition  of  it 
not  being  used  for  military  purposes,  is 
there  any  doubt  that  the  proposal 
would  have  been  accepted?  However, 
the  case  of  the  steeple  of  Reims  which 
the  Germans  persisted  in  shelling  under 
the  same  pretence  until  1918,  although 


'The  castle,  given  back  as  an  appanage  by  Louis 
XIV  to  the  (new)  house  of  Orleans,  became  in  1856  the 
property  of  the  State,  which  was  content  with  some 
very  urgent  cleaning  and  preservative  measures,  and 
the  picking  up  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  collected  in  a 
small  museum. 


it  was  proved  that  no  post  of  observa¬ 
tion  or  signalization  had  ever  been  set 
up  there  since  the  8th  of  September, 
1914,  shows  that  there  was  something 
else  in  this  fearful  deed  than  military 
forethought;  it  was  an  act  of  envy,  of 
hatred  and  of  selfish  brutality.  One 
of  the  glories  of  France,  much  admired 
and  quoted  ever  by  German  scholars, 
was  to  be  wiped  out  and  it  was  so. 

For,  this  time,  the  work  was  carried 
out  thoroughly.  The  splendid  “don¬ 
jon”  which  had  defied  the  gunpowder 
of  Mazarin  fell  a  victim  to  the  dyna¬ 
mite  of  Hindenburg.  Its  colossal  cyl¬ 
inder  tumbled  to  the  ground  as  a  house 
of  cards  built  by  children;  in  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time  the  main  tower,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  but  still  formidable,  towers 
of  the  enclosure,  were  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  a  quarry  of  stones,  where 
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even  the  trained  eye  of  a  scholar  is  at  a 
loss  to  make  out  the  design,  nay  the 
very  place,  of  the  magnificent  struc¬ 
tures  of  yore.  A  glance  thrown  on  the 
compared  photos  which  accompany 
this  paper  will  show,  plainer  than  any 
words,  the  extent  of  the  devastation, 
the  hopeless  state  of  the  ruin.  I  my¬ 
self  visited  what  remains  of  the  castle 
last  summer;  I  wandered  through  the 
endless  dales  and  hills  of  smouldering 
masonry,  searching  vainly  for  the  fea¬ 
tures,  which,  in  a  preceding  visit,  ten 
years  ago,  had  so  deeply  engraved 
themselves  in  my  memory.  The  v/ords 
of  the  poet,  etiam  periere  ruinae,  came 
to  my  mind,  and  my  only  bit  of  com¬ 
fort  was  to  meet  a  gang  of  German  pris¬ 
oners,  led  by  a  few  poiliis,  who  were 
just  going  to  take  their  night  quarters 
in  the  vast  cellars  of  the  chateau,  be¬ 


fore  beginning  next  morning  to  clean 
the  neighboring  fields  from  thousands 
and  thousands  of  shells  and  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  cottages  of  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  peasants.  May  the  sight  of  the 
hideous  work  of  destruction  wrought 
by  their  Emperor,^  may  the  sense  of 
the  just  retaliation  brought  about  at 
last  by  the  “inward  justice”  of  history 
impress  themselves  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  these  men  and  foster  in  them, 
for  the  future,  feelings  more  humane 
and  a  better  notion  of  true  civilization 
in  contradistinction  to  KuUur! _ 

’  In  the  Figaro  of  October  29,  1919,  Mr.  Arsene  Alex¬ 
andre  testifies  to  the  following  characteristic  anecdote. 
A  Berlin  architect,  Lieutenant  Keller,  said  a  few  months 
ago,  in  Maubeuge,  to  one  of  our  museum  keepers:  “It 
was  I  who  was  commanded  to  blow  up  the  donjon  of 
Coucy.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  all  the  measurements  were  taken  so  that  Germany 
might  build  it  up  again!”  God  preserve  us  from  a 
“reconstruction”  of  which  Hohkoenigsburg  in  Alsace 
offers  such  a  terrifying  example! 


Outward  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Castle. 
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STONEHENGE  REVISITED 

By  Waltack  N.  Stearns 


There  are  few  bits  of  country 
more  replete  with  interest  than 
the  Wiltshire  Downs.  Here  is  a 
bewildering  complex  of  rolling  chalk 
ridges  and  winding  valleys;  of  upland 
meadow  and  woodland ;  scattering  fields 
now  made  more  scarce  by  the  multiply¬ 
ing  aviation  camps.  At  the  heart  of  the 
Downs  is  Salisbury  Plain,  one  of  the 
most  historic  spots  under  the  British 
flag.  To  the  north  is  Avebury,  at  the 
center  is  Stonehenge,  to  the  south  is 
the  tower  of  Salisbury — records  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  years  of  human 
endeavor. 

The  first  impression  of  the  visitor  to 
Stonehenge  is  one  of  disappointment. 
With  a  vision  of  Stonehenge  as  pictured 
in  ‘ ‘restorations,”  he  is  deeply  depressed 
by  the  seemingly  chaotic  mass  of  rough- 
hewn  monoliths.  As  he  studies  the 
pile,  however,  order  rises  out  of  chaos, 
fallen  columns  take  their  places,  shat¬ 
tered  parts  are  joined  together,  the 
Hele  stone  plays  its  part,  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  stands  out  with  something  akin  to 
grandeur.  Stonehenge  is  one  of  the 
world’s  wonders. 

Proceeding  in  orderly  manner  to  the 
study  of  this  ruin,  we  first  see  a  circular 
rampart,  a  ridge  of  earth  about  eighteen 
inches  high  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.  Within  this  rampart  is  a 
portion  of  a  circular  group  of  mono¬ 
liths  with  two  inner  semicircles  of 
smaller  stones,  the  inmost  flanked  by 
five  huge  trilithons.  Outside  the  group, 
but  still  within  the  rampart,  are  three 
other  stones  whose  significance  will 
appear  later.  An  avenue  flanked  by 
two  earth  ramparts  extends  toward  the 
rising  sun  as  it  appears  at  the  summer 
solstice.  Of  this  avenue  sections  have 
been  traced  for  twenty- two  miles  in 


the  direction  of  Avebury,  where  are 
remains  of  a  still  more  ancient  monu¬ 
ment,  the  precursor  of  Stonehenge. 
Avebury  is  a  circular  rampart  ruin 
fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in 
circumference  and  forty  feet  high. 
The  pretty  little  village  goes  far  toward 
effacing  the  outline  of  the  ancient  work, 
though  there  were  once  six  hundred 
and  fifty  monoliths  within  this  en¬ 
closure  of  twenty-eight  and  three- 
fourths  acres. 

The  circular  rampart  of  Stonehenge 
is  well  preserved .  N  o w  that  the  ground 
is  a  national  park  the  damage  done  by 
a  military  road  will  be  remedied  and 
the  rampart  fully  restored.  Within 
this  circle  the  ground  was  holy,  and 
even  to  this  day  is  so  regarded  by 
visiting  sun  worshippers,  who  on  enter¬ 
ing  remove  their  shoes.  Of  the  four 
concentric  circles  and  horseshoes,  ex¬ 
cavations  reveal  the  stumps  or  bases 
of  all  the  component  monoliths  that  are 
no  longer  standing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  form  of  the  original 
building.  The  outer  circle  of  stones 
consisted  of  thirty  upright  columns 
roughly  faced  on  one  side  at  least,  and 
bound  at  top  by  lintels  held  in  place  by 
rough  tenons  and  sockets,  the  so-called 
“toggle-joints.”  These  “Sarsens”  are 
of  the  local  Wiltshire  saccharoid  sand¬ 
stone  that  once  ages  back  covered  the 
South  of  England.  On  these  downs 
only  huge  scattered  fragments  of  this 
stratum  remain,  known  to  the  native 
patois  as  “Grey  Wethers.”  They 
look  in  the  distance  like  gigantic  sheep. 
The  term  “Sarsen,”  by  the  way,  calls 
up  the  medieval  mind,  to  which  any¬ 
thing  so  seemingly  superhuman  was 
devilish,  Saracenic.  The  stones  in  the 
next  circle  are  smaller  and  are  alien  to 
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England,  brought,  perhaps,  from  the 
Continent.  Hundreds  of  chips  witness 
that  these  stones  were  dressed  after 
being  brought  to  the  site.  The  next 
group  is  a  horseshoe  of  five  huge 
trilithons,  largest  of  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture,  megaliths  of  local  origin.  One  of 
these  huge  columns,  from  which  the 
lintel  has  fallen,  was  long  known  as  the 
leaning  stone  but  has  now  been  restored 
to  a  vertical  position.  Nineteen  feet 
six  inches  high  this  column  stands,  nine 
feet  six  inches  in  the  ground,  a  total 
length  of  twenty-nine  feet.  One  trili- 
thon  fell  in  1625,  another  in  1797,  and 
a  third  December  31,1 900.  For  gener¬ 
ations  back  wandering  gypsies  had 
camped  behind  these  ruins  and  built 
their  fires  in  the  lee  of  the  monument. 
A  long,  soaking  wet  spell  and  the  fierce 
storm  of  December  31  completed  the 
destruction.  After  the  damage  was 
done  the  gypsies  were  barred  from  the 
site. 

Next  within  this  horseshoe  is  yet 
another  horseshoe  of  the  smaller,  alien 
blue  stones.  Within  these  again  and 
at  the  apex  is  a  large  altar  stone  of  the 
native  sandstone,  deeply  bedded  in  the 
earth. 

Outside  the  monument  but  within 
the  circle  of  the  rampart  are  two  smaller 
undressed  sarsens,  and  just  beyond  the 
rampart  to  the  northeast  stands  a 
third  very  large  sarsen,  sixteen  feet 
above  the  ground.  Theses  three  stones 
furnish  the  key  to  the  solution  of  Stone¬ 
henge  .  This  huge  third  stone ,  in  medie¬ 
val  days  known  as  the  “Friar’s  heel,’’ 
is  a  gnomon,  a  Hele  stone.  In  line 
with  this  stone  and  just  outside  the 
group  stands  the  sacrificial  stone  bear¬ 
ing  a  depression  so  marked  as  to  be 
clearly  the  work  of  man.  The  two 
small  sarsens  stand  respectively  to  the 
southeast  and  northwest. 


At  the  summer  solstice  the  rising  sun 
shines  down  the  rampart  highway,  and 
just  as  it  seems  to  rest  on  the  Hele 
stone  like  a  ball  of  fire,  sends  its  beams 
across  the  sacrificial  stone,  through 
the  temple  to  the  altar.  The  setting 
sun  veers  around  to  Hele  stone  number 
three,  and  sends  its  beams  across  the 
altar  and  through  the  temple  to  Hele 
stone  number  two.  At  the  winter 
solstice  the  matter  is  reversed.  The 
sun  rises  over  Hele  stone  number  two, 
shining  across  the  altar  to  stone  number 
three.  The  setting  sun  from  the  south¬ 
west  shines  through  the  temple,  across 
the  altar  and  sacrificial  stone  to  the 
great  Hele  stone,  the  Friar’s  heel.  The 
building  was  a  sun  temple  or,  possibly, 
dedicated  to  the  heavenly  bodies  col¬ 
lectively.  To  religious  purpose  was 
added  a  scientific  purpose  as  determin¬ 
ing  the  seasons.  The  winter’s  fogs 
precluded  any  certainty  of  usefulness 
at  the  December  solstice,  but  the  June 
season  is  generally  clear. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  astronomical 
calculations  reckon  back  to  1680  B.  C., 
allowing  a  couple  of  centuries  for  pos¬ 
sible  errors.  This  is  our  first  datum 
for  estimating  the  antiquity  of  the 
structure.  Eight  feet  and  three  inches 
below  the  present  surface  there  has 
been  found  a  stratum  yielding  invalu¬ 
able  evidence — stone  chips,  pottery, 
neolithic  implements  as  hammers,  axes, 
and  mauls,  in  all  a  hundred  specimens 
or  more.  There  is  no  trace  of  iron  and 
a  single  copper  stain  may  be  from  an 
ornament.  Again,  chippings  of  the 
foreign  stones  occur  in  the  barrows, 
confessedly  of  the  bronze  age.  The 
barrows  are  later  than  the  temple 
structure  itself.  Allowing  a  century 
for  possible  errors,  scholars  generally 
assign  the  date  of  Stonehenge  to  about 
2000  B.  C. 
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Wiltshire  is  rich  in  barrows,  the  long 
and  the  circular  forms  appearing.  The 
long  barrows  were  for  interment,  and 
beautifully  chipped  arrow  heads  appear 
and  crudely  shaped,  undecorated  pot¬ 
tery.  Even  secondary  burials  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  presence  of  bronze  or  even 
of  iron  articles.  The  long  barrow  men 
buried  after  cremation.  Their  burial 
urns  were  crude,  hand-made  jars,  with 
primitive  decorations,  varying  in  capa¬ 
city  from  a  few  pints  to  a  bushel  or 
more.  The  long  barrow  man,  judging 
from  numerous  measurements,  stood 
five  feet  six  inches  high;  the  round 
barrow  men  stood  some  three  inches 
higher.  The  long  barrow  man  is  con¬ 
jectured  to  have  lived  in  the  early 
Neolithic  period.  The  round  barrow 
men  were  later  and  of  more  advanced 
culture. 

The  work  of  erecting  this  temple  was 
stupendous.  Broken,  perchance,  from 
a  large  mass,  hammered  and  picked 
into  shape  by  the  use  of  flint  imple¬ 
ments,  dragged  overland  on  rollers  by 
oxen(?)  and  still  cheaper  human  labor  to 
their  destination,  these  megaliths  re¬ 
ceived  their  final  preparation.  By 
means  of  sloping  trenches  the  columns 
were  slid  into  the  pits,  and  then,  with 
levers,  ropes  of  hide,  and  sheer  physical 
strength,  shoved  over  to  a  vertical 
position  and  filled  in  behind  with  rubble 
and  earth,  as  excavations  show.  The 
marvel  is  the  huge  lintels  stayed  in 
place  by  the  toggle-joints'. 

We  would  know  more  of  the  builders. 
Doubtless  a  rude  nomadic  stage  was 
about  this  time  superseded  by  a  more 
settled  form  of  existence,  marked  by 
the  beginnings  of  a  primitive  agricul¬ 
ture.  Already  a  community  form  of 
life  appears,  probably  protective,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  settled  form 
of  government,  and  a  recognition  of 
rights.  The  ruler  must  have  been  an 


autocrat,  else  how  could  so  much  labor 
be  assembled  with  apparently  so  little 
hope  of  reward  ?  The  burials  represent 
the  members  of  the  upper  or  ruling 
class,  with  whom  wives  and  slaves 
frequently  were  buried. 

There  was  some  idea  of  life  after 
death,  else  why  the  food  and  drink 
vessels?  They  were  deeply  religious 
whether  that  sentiment  was  prompted 
by  wonder  or  by  fear.  Probably  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  entered  into  the 
current  worship,  formed  a  part  of  the 
cult,  and  might  be  venerated  or  feared 
according  to  the  character  or  reputation 
of  the  dead  while  yet  living.  That  they 
prepared  clothing  for  wear,  and  per¬ 
haps  tents  for  protectAn,  is  indicated 
by  the  traces  of  animal  skins  used  in 
the  burials. 

Then  as  now  life  on  these  downs 
must  have  been  at  times  hard,  and  an 
unkindly  climate  helped  to  induce 
traits  of  fearlessness  and  resourceful¬ 
ness,  and  gradually  there  must  have 
prevailed  a  sense  of  law  whereby  men 
agreed,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection 
and  safety,  to  abide  by  certain  com¬ 
monly  accepted  rules  of  community 
life.  With  this  there  came  an  in¬ 
creasing  scale  of  culture,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  growing  traces  of  progress 
toward  art  in  the  successive  burials. 
Their  evident  knowledge  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies,  of  days  and  seasons,  stood 
them  well  in  hand,  and  those  to  whom 
was  entrusted  this  lore  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  leisure  for  study  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  ‘  ‘the  intellectuals ,  ’  ’ 
“the  wise  men.’’  With  this  would  be 
combined  a  religious  distinction,  the 
character  of  their  worship  and  of  their 
learning  being  akin.  To  these  priest 
scholars  there  would  come  to  be  as¬ 
signed  an  element  of  sanctity.  They 
would  become  a  caste.  That  lines 
would  cross  might  often  happen,  but 
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General  view  from  the  southwest.  Hele-stone  is  concealed.  In  the  next  view  the  stone  stands  erect  and  present 
attempts  are  shown  to  brace  the  stones  against  further  calamity. 


View  from  the  south.  The  leaning  stone  now  stands  erect. 


There  is  a  large  aviation  camp  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Stonehenge. 


ruling  and  priestly — scholar  classes 
were  probably  separate .  B  eneath  these , 
with  no  middle  class  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  hoi  polloi,  swayed  by  superstitious 
fear  and  doing  the  bidding  of  the  Chief¬ 
tain. 

Stonehenge,  however,  is  part  of  a 
larger  problem.  From  Norway  to  Brit¬ 
tany,  from  Cornwall  to  India,  Menhir, 
Cairn,  and  Cromlech  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  a  mighty  though  rude 
civilization.  The  brokenj.kelp-covered 
stumps  of  megaliths,  awash  at  high 
tide,  point  to  the  time  when  the  present 
multitude  of  British  Islands  were  the 
western  fringe  of  the  continent,  and 
designate  possible  lines  of  travel  in 
those  far-away  times.  The  visitor  to 
Brittany  learns  of  more  than  six 
thousand  of  these  memorials  of  the  late 
stone  age.  These  massive  menhirs 
and  dolmens  culminate  in  the  tremen¬ 
dous  alignments  of  Carnac.  This  ruin 


comprising  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
thirteen  menhirs,  is  the  mightiest  work 
of  its  kind  on  the  planet.  Three  groups 
stand  very  nearly  in  a  line,  west,  east 
and  northeast,  3,900  meters  long,  prob¬ 
ably  survivors  of  a  still  greater  con¬ 
struction  ; 

Menes  1167m  x  loom,  1169,  E.  by  N.  E. 

Kermario  1120m  x  loim,  982,  N.  E. 

Kerlescan  880m  x  139m,  579,  E. 

A  host  of  legends,  many  of  them  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  cluster  about  these 
monuments.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
often  ancient  churches  stand  near 
these  monuments  and  menhirs  are 
sometimes  found  that  bear  a  Christian 
cross  on  their  crests.  Over  the  door  of 
the  old  church  at  Carnac  is  the  inter¬ 
esting  sculpture  of  St.  Comely  and  the 
oxen.  It  is  well  known  that  the  church 
leaders  and  missionaries  were  wise, 
making  use  of  the  folk-tales  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  people  but  injecting  the 
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new  Christian  spirit.  Back  of  St. 
Comely  and  his  story  is  the  tale  of 
Mithra.  The  Roman  legions  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Asia  Minor  to  Western 
Europe  might  well  have  carried  with 
them  the  tenets  of  Mithraism.  In¬ 
deed,  the  survivals  of  these  shrines  are 
found  as  far  west  as  Britain  and  as 
far  north  as  Germany.  But  back  of  all 
these  are  the  indubitable  marks  that 
date  at  least  the  beginnings  of  these 
monuments  to  the  Neolithic  period. 

On  the  site  of  ancient  Gezer  stand 
monoliths,  perhaps  not  all  erected  at 
one  time,  but  before  the  days  of  Hebrew 
occupation.  This  site  dates  as  a  high 
place  to  2,000  to  2,500  years  B.  C. 
There  was  cave-life  here  3,000  B.  C.  if 
not  before. 

Beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  volcanic 
region  of  Jaulan,  shivered  masses  of 


black  basaltic  rock  have  been  utilized 
in  the  building  of  dolmens,  the  field  of 
Ain  Dakkar,  for  instance,  covering  an 
area  of  twenty  acres.  Here  are  addi¬ 
tional  links  in  the  megalithic  chain 
from  Ireland  to  the  Indies.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  was  erlier  in  the  East  than  in 
Western  Europe,  but  interesting  are 
these  reminders  of  a  crude  culture 
wedged  in  between  the  progressive 
peoples  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates. 

There  is  work  ahead  for  the  student 
of  ancient  history.  There  is  need  that 
some  master  hand  synchronize  the 
happenings  of  this  ancient  date  and 
give  us  a  picture  of  the  world  as  it  stood 
4,000  years  ago,  that  Hammurapi, 
Abraham,  and  Amenemhet  may  be 
lined  up  with  their  less  known  but  no 
less  interesting  contemporaries. 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,'^ III. 


To  A  Tanagra  Figurine 


Little  Lady,  with  step  so  stately, 

Are  you  going  to  tea  in  Tanagra? 

Rare  and  austere  you  are. 

Yet  mortal,  not  Goddess  bright; 

Knowing  companionship,  restful,  charming 
And  sweet.  For  your  high-born,  daily  grace. 

Every  delicate  line  of  your  garment  fine. 

With  its  quiet  folds;  your  poise  so  firm, 

Your  dainty  fan,  your  hat  so  chick 
The  gentle  ways  of  society  tell. 

The  thoughts  you  think,  the  things  you  love. 

Your  soft  speech,  crystal-clear,  know  I. 

And  you — with  gaze  so  winning  frank. 

So  true — my  friend  I  name. 

Then  together  let’s  go, 

While  blossomed  winds  call. 

To  tea  in  the  gardens  of  Tanagra. 

G.  W.  Nelson 
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“Peonies,”  by  Edward  F.  Rook,  awarded  the  “Third  W.  A.  Clark  Prize”  of  $i,ooo,  accompanied  by  the 

Corcoran  Bronze  Medal. 


CONTEMPORARY  PAINTING  AT  THE 
CORCORAN  GALLERY  OF  ART 

By  ViRGiE  Barker 


By  the  time  this  number  of  “Art 
AND  Archaeology”  appears, 
the  Seventh  Exhibition  of  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Oil  Paintings  will 
have  become  a  closed  chapter  in  the 
story  of  our  artistic  activities.  That 
exhibits  of  this  sort  should  come  to  an 
end  is  more  often  than  not  a  cause  for 
satisfaction  among  those  who  are  criti¬ 
cally  concerned  with  them;  for  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  them  do  anything 
more  than  maintain  a  rather  low  stand¬ 
ard  of  art.  But  in  this  respect  the  Cor¬ 
coran’s  showing  of  current  painting 
stands  out  from  the  majority  in  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  way  that  the  brevity  of  its 
existence  may  be  sincerely  lamented. 
Indeed,  those  who  saw  it  adequately 


will  long  recall  it  as  an  example  of  how 
high  an  ideal  can  occasionally  be  real¬ 
ized  in  this  type  of  exhibition.  The 
praise  given  it  by  critics  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily  papers  and  weekly  jour¬ 
nals  was  honest  and  ungrudging;  and 
the  monthlies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
art  must  likewise  pay  tribute,  even 
though  it  be  belated,  to  this  exhibit’s 
importance  and  beauty. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  award 
of  his  generously  donated  prizes  should 
be  cause  for  pleasure  to  former  Senator 
Clark ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  played 
this  r61e  in  every  one  of  the  Corcoran’s 
series  of  Contemporary  Exhibitions  is 
reason  enough  to  hope  he  will  make 
permanent  provision  for  their  con- 
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tinuation.  Certainly  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  importance  attendant  on  the 
series,  culminating  in  this  latest  show, 
warrants  such  action  on  his  part.  And 
just  as  the  combined  popular  and  artis¬ 
tic  interest  was  this  time  manifested 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  so 
the  combined  popular  and  artistic 
approval  of  the  awardspnade  was  more 


the  exhibit  in  the  New  York  “Even¬ 
ing  Post,’’  wrote :  “  One  searches  in  vain 
for  a  lovelier  ‘  genre  ’  picture  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin  .  . 

In  addition  to  this  canvas,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  sent  another  which  seems  to  some, 
the  writer  among  them,  even  more 
lovely.  It  is  a  very  simple  subject, 
comprising  only  a  table-top  on  which 


3 

“The]  Open  Window,”  by  Frank  W.  Benson,  awarded  the 
“First  W.  A.  Clark  Prize”  of  $2,000,  accompanied  by  the 
Corcoran  Gold  Medal. 


general  and  more  pronounced  than  on 
any  previous  occasion. 

The  measure  of  approval  was  espe¬ 
cially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
prize  painting.  Mr.  Benson’s  position 
in  our  art  has,  of  course,  been  long 
established;  therefore  to  say  that  in 
“The  Open  Window”  he  has  surpassed 
himself  is  high  praise  indeed.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  such  honor  was  paid 
to  a  work  of  which  so  distinguished  a 
painter  as  Ben  Foster,  in  his  review  of 


are  two  candles,  a  bowl  of  fruit  and  a 
parrot ;  but  the  richness  and  charm 
with  which  these  things  are  rendered 
make  the  picture  one  to  love  deeply 
and  lastingly. 

The  second-prize  picture,  “The 
Sunny  Hillside,”  by  Charles  H.  Davis, 
was  placed  immediately  beside  Ben¬ 
son’s  prize-picture.  This  juxtaposition 
was  a  mere  coincidence,  of  course,  since 
the  hanging  was  completed  before  the 
prize  awards  were  made;  but  it  made 
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inevitable  an  enlightening  comparison. 
To  say  that  in  this  painting  Davis 
failed  to  carry  conviction  is  to  express 
a  merely  personal  judgment,  to  be 
sure ;  but  it  is  an  opinion  held  in  com¬ 
mon  by  a  respectable  number  of  per¬ 
sons. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
painting  “Peonies”  by  Edward  F. 
Rook.  This  seems  to  be  a  painting  for 


works  and  in  their  hanging  of  all  four 
in  prominent  positions  would  be  fair 
occasion  for  congratulating  the  painter. 

The  fourth-prize  picture,  “October,” 
by  William  S.  Robinson,  is  a  satisfying 
landscape  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
American  school  for  poetic  quality  and 
craftsmanship. 

The  jury  responsible  for  the  foregoing 
awards  and  for  the  beautiful  arrange- 


“Nude,”  by  Richard  E.  Miller. 


painters,  much  as  Keats” poetry  is  for 
poets;  it  requires  a  painter  to  appre¬ 
ciate  fully  the  mastery  displayed  in  the 
handling  of  the  pigment.  Rook’s  pic¬ 
tures  as  a  group  made  up  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  exhibition.  In 
addition  to  his  prize  picture,  he  showed 
three  others.  Even  without  the  prize 
award,  the  measure  of  approval  by 
such  a  body  of  painters  as  this  year’s 
jury  in  their  acceptance  of  these  four 


ment  of  the  paintings  shown  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Mr.  Willard  L.  Metcalf, 
Chairman;  and  Messrs.  Daniel  Garber, 
Richard  E.  Miller,  Lawton  Parker,  and 
Charles  H.  Woodbury. 

All  of  these  painters  were  well 
represented  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr. 
Parker’s  “Paresse”  has  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  career  ever  since  it  won  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Salon;  and  though 
Washington  had  hoped  for  something 
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“Portrait  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,”  by  John  S.  Sargent. 


“At  Home,”  by  Gari  Melchers. 


‘Overlooking  the  Valley.”  by  Edward  W.  Redfield 


Corcoran  Honorable  Mention  Certificate. 


“Where  waters  flow  and  long  shadows  lie,”  by  Gardner  Symons. 


“Canton  Street,”  by  Frederick  Clay  Bartlett. 


more  recent  from  Mr.  Parker,  it  was 
still  glad  to  have  sight  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  work.  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
represented,  not  by  a  brilliant  marine 
such  as  the  two  he  showed  three  years 
ago,  but  by  a  painting  of  Mount 
Monadnock,  very  strongly  done  and 
with  a  fine  feeling  for  mass  and  weight. 
Mr.  Garber  sent  two  pictures  very 
characteristic  in  manner;  the  smaller 
one,  showing  a  little  girl  under  an  apple 
tree  in  bloom,  was  highly  decorative. 
Two  landscapes  by  Mr.  Metcalf  were 
justly  admired;  indeed,  this  painter 


may  always  be  trusted  to  maintain  his 
generally  acknowledged  prestige.  Mr. 
Miller’s  “Nude,”  herewith  reproduced, 
is  a  work  which  well  sustains  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  one  of  our  most  notable  figure 
painters.  The  luscious  quality  of  the 
light-bathed  flesh,  the  firm  yet  yielding 
surface,  so  subtly  and  truly  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  drapery  and  accessory 
still-life,  all  make  this  a  brilliant  piece 
of  painting. 

Gari  Melchers’  “At  Home,”  included 
among  the  illustrations,  is  not  only 
great  in  size  but  great  in  technical 
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achievement.  But  a  subject  somewhat 
prosaic  in  itself  would  have  gained  in 
interest  if  done  on  a  smaller  and  more 
intimate  scale.  This  observation  can 
not,  of  course,  take  away  from  the 
triumphant  technique  of  the  picture 
as  it  is ;  and  Mr.  Melchers  is  too  fine  a 
painter  for  us  to  be  anything  else  than 
grateful  to  have  him  on  any  terms. 

Not  many  are  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
nounce  truthfully  as  to  Sargent’s  faith¬ 
fulness  to  life, in  his  “Portrait  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller”;  but  any  who  are 
willing  can  perceive  the  greatness  of 
the  painting  itself.  Certainly  the 
public  benefactions  announced  on 
the  first  day  of  this  year  were  of  a 
kind  and  on  a  scale  proper  to  the  man 
presented  by  Sargent;  for  from  this 
canvas  emanates  a  fine  personality. 

The  talent  for  landscape  painting 
which  has  perhaps  always  been  the 
most  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
American  school  is  well  exemplified 
in  two  more  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  Edward  W.  Redfield’s 
“Overlooking  the'  Valley,”  together 
with  his  others  in  similar  vein,  showed 
a  great  -departure  in  subject-matter 
from  his  previous  work,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  brilliancy  of  surface,  that  ac¬ 
companies  this  change  is  most  welcome. 
The  lengthily  named  picture  by  Gard¬ 
ner  Symons  is  not  only  the  finest  thing 
yet  done  by  this  important  painter  but 
also  one  of  the  best  seem?'anywhere  in 
recent  years.  The  Corcoran  Gallery 
must  have  considered  it  a  particular 
honor  to  present  this  work  fresh  from 
the  artist’s  studio,  for  it  signified  as 
much  by  immediate  purchase. 

In  addition  to  the  landscape  by 
Symons,  the  Gallery  purchased,  from 
those  which  have  just  been  considered, 
Woodbury’s  “Monadnock”  and  the 
two  prize-pictures  by  Benson  and  Rook. 


Five  more  thus  singled  out  are  Felicie 
Waldo  Howell’s  capable  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Street,”  Bertha  E.  Perrie’s  truly 
observed  group  of  boats  “In  Glou¬ 
cester  Harbor,”  Frederick  C.  Frieseke’s 
delicate  “Lady  in  Pink,”  Robert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  version  of  homely  beauty  called 
“The  Red  Boat,”  and  Robert  Henri’s 
wholly  delightful  “Willie  Gee.” 

The  last  of  the  ten  paintings  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  notable  group  is  here 
reproduced.  Frederick  Clay  Bartlett’s 
“Canton  Street’^  is  a  most  successful 
piece  of  decoration,  not  merely  by 
virtue  of  novelty  in  subject  but  as  well 
by  reason  of  the  skill  with  which  all 
minor  variations  of  color  are  eliminated 
for  the  sake  of  the  striking  effect. 
What  in  less  capable  hands  would  have 
been  merely  garish  is  here  bold  without 
offensiveness  and  charming  without 
weakness. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the 
finest  thing  in  the  entire  exhibition  was 
Abbott  Thayer’s  unfinished  “Boy  and 
Angel.”  (See  page  138.)  From  a 
technical  point  of  view,  there  is  a 
Greek  mastery  in  the  handling  of  the 
drapery,  admirable  simplicity  in  the 
varying  planes  of  the  angel’s  fore¬ 
shortened  face,  and  compelling  power 
in  the  gesture  of  the  uplifted  arm. 
But  animating  the  whole  there  is  a 
spirit  which  is  apparently  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  our  living 
painters,  who  are  too  easily  content 
with  skill  of  eye  and  hand.  A  very 
natural  and  human  little  boy,  not  in  the 
least  sentimentalized,  is  yet  trans¬ 
figured  by  the  sight  of  what  the  angel 
points  out  to  him.  Immediately  over 
his  head  the  glorious  yellow  drapery 
of  his  mentor  subtly  assumes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flames,  as  if  to  symbolize 
what  is  essentially  an  act  of  consecra- 
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tion.  The  angel  might  be  repeating 
those  beautiful  lines  by  William  Blake; 

I  give  you  the  end  of  a  golden  string; 

Only  wind  it  into  a  ball, 

It  will  lead  you  in  at  heaven’s  gate 
Built  in  Jerusalem’s  wall. 

An  exhibition  which  affords  opportun¬ 
ity  for  showing  this  one  picture  is 
worthy  of  remembrance  for  a  life  time, 
for  Thayer’s  painting  embodies  one 
of  the  noblest  conceptions  in  the  whole 
range  of  American  art. 

But  aside  from  the  interest  of  any 
and  all  individual  pictures,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  is  worthy 
of  praise.  Even  so  distinguished  a  jury 
as  the  one  invited  this  time  could  not 
have  assembled  a  fine  exhibition  unless 
the  quality  of  the  work  had  been  high. 
Because  of  this,  therefore,  one  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  predicting  a  period  of  notable 


progress  just  ahead.  There  is  indeed 
reason  for  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  our  painters  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  artistic  balance,  not  only 
amid  the  confusing  and  vociferative 
art  movements  which  came  to  our 
shores  from  ante-war  Europe,  but  like¬ 
wise  amid  the  greater  upheaval  in 
which  all  such  flurries  have  been 
obliterated.  As  evidenced  by  this 
latest  showing  of  contemporary  work 
at  the  Corcoran,  our  artists  are  very 
sanely  and  very  rightly  concerning 
themselves  still  with  their  proper  busi¬ 
ness — the  creation  of  beauty.  And 
though  this  unusual  array  of  pictures 
will  never  again  be  seen  together,  the 
memory  of  it  will  remain  as  a  source 
of  gratification  at  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  and  of  inspiration 
toward  even  greater  achievements. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Buried  Cities 


Who  digs  for  gold  finds  what  he  seeks  to  find : 

The  vein  of  ore  enveloped  in  the  sand, 

Which,  brought  to  light,  he  fashions  with  his  hand 
Into  material  likeness  of  his  mind. 

But  he  who  in  the  love  of  human  kind 

Attacks  those  settled  showers  of  deathful  dust. 
Seeks  in  the  ash  beneath  the  sheltering  crust 
Old  secrets  hid  from  e’en  the  prying  wind. 

He  finds  the  household  gods,  the  amulets. 

The  jewelled  trappings  of  a  life  refined; 

An  art  for  which  more  barren  times  have  sighed ; 
Strength,  beauty,  love,  and  passion  petrified. 

Edith  Whitehead  Wiemer. 
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A  MARBLE  VASE  FROM  THE  ULUA  RIVER, 

HONDURAS 

By  George  Byron  Gordon 


During  a  series  of  explorations 
which  I  made  in  1894  and  again 
in  1896-97  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ulna  River  in  Honduras,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  a  number  of  re¬ 
markable  sites  that  yielded  rich  arche¬ 
ological  treasures  and  proved  that  in 
ancient  times  the  broad  plain  of  Sula 
was  the  seat  of  a  well-developed  native 
civilization.  My  full  report  on  these 
discoveries,  published  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard  University,  fur¬ 
nished  abundant  evidence  of  a  strongly 
marked  local  culture  with  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  that  flourished  in 
close  contact  with  neighboring  peoples 
of  distinct  cultures  and  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  several  more  remote  peo¬ 
ples  in  different  parts  of  America. 

These  points  of  contact  between  the 
ancient  dwellers  in  the  Ulua  Valley 
and  other  centers  of  native  American 
civilization  left  their  marks  in  the  form 
of  numerous  importations.  The  col¬ 
lection  found  during  the  excavations 
of  1896-97  includes  objects  in  stone 
and  in  pottery  that  had  their  origin  in 
parts  as  far  distant  as  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  on  the  one  hand  and  Panama 
on  the  other. 

A  people  who  were  so  enterprising 
as  to  establish  these  various  lines  of 
communication  and  develop  this  far- 
reaching  foreign  trade  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  benefit  by  the  contact 
with  foreign  ideas  which  that  trade 
brought  them,  and  their  progress  would 
not  have  failed  to  be  accelerated  in 
consequence  of  their  traffic. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find 
that  the  purely  local  products  exhibit 


on  the  one  hand  a  strong  conservatism 
and  on  the  other  a  degree  of  skill  in 
their  workmanship  and  an  artistic 
merit  that  was  not  surpassed  among 
any  of  the  ancient  civilized  peoples  of 
America. 

This  Ulua  culture,  like  other  ancient 
American  cultures,  is  without  date. 
That  it  was  contemporary  with  the 
ancient  Maya  empire  as  well  as  with 
various  cultivated  peoples  that  flour¬ 
ished  in  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama,  is  proved  by  the  products  of 
these  civilizations,  unearthed  at  great 
depth  below  the  surface  in  the  banks 
of  the  Ulua ;  but  until  a  sure  method  is 
found  for  determining  the  periods  in 
the  history  of  these  better-known  peo¬ 
ples,  such  associations  will  not  aid  us 
in  establishing  the  dates  of  correspond¬ 
ing  periods  in  the  Ulua  Valley. 

Among  the  objects  unearthed  during 
the  excavations  in  the  banks  of  the 
river,  none  possesses  greater  interest 
than  a  group  of  vessels  made  of  a  fine 
white  marble  and  carved  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  a  bold  design  presenting 
highly  distinctive  features. 

Two  vases  of  this  kind  were  already 
known  in  public  collections,  one  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  and  one  in  the  Musee  du 
Trocadero  in  Paris ;  but  the  provenance 
of  these  was  unknown  before  the  dis¬ 
coveries  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Some  of  the  sites  in  which  the 
excavations  were  conducted  are  near 
a  native  village  called  Santa  Ana.  It 
is  an  extensive  site,  and  the  excava¬ 
tions,  although  carried  to  a  great 
depth  in  order  to  uncover  the  deep 
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A  Marble  Vase  from  Honduras,  in  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


Fig.  2. — Development  of  Main  Design,  obverse. 


layers  that  contained  the  buried  relics, 
were  by  no  means  exhaustive.  From 
time  to  time  in  succeeding  years  the 
annual  floods,  undermining  the  banks, 
have  brought  to  light  various  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels  and  carved  stone  objects 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  the 
excavations  on  the  same  site  and  which 
are  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
Among  the  artifacts  thus  unearthed 
are  examples  of  the  elaborately  worked 
stone  vases  already  mentioned,  several 
of  which  are  now  in  the  collections  of 
the  University  Museum  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  One  of  them  illustrates  so  well 
the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
purely  local  art  and  industry  of  the 
Ulua  Valley  that  it  ^rhay  stand  as 
representative  of  the  whole  class, 
illustrating  as  it  does  the  artistic  and 
symbolic  attributes  as  well  as  the 
craftsmanship  that  belongs  peculiarly 
to  this  group  of  stone  vases  from  the 
valley  mentioned. 

The  vase  measures  nine  and  three- 
quarter  inches  high  and  six  inches 
broad  at  the  rim.  On  opposite  sides 
the  most  striking  feature  is  presented 


in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  projecting 
handles,  which,  carved  from  the  one 
piece  of  marble,  stand  out  boldly  from 
the  circular  contour  of  the  vessel.  The 
design  of  these  handles  is  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  its  execution  is  no  less 
remarkable.  Each  handle  represents 
a  pair  of  animals  of  different  kinds,  the 
larger  animal  in  each  case,  attached 
dorsally  to  the  body  of  the  vase,  form¬ 
ing  the  main  feature  of  the  handle. 
The  head,  proj ecting horizontally ,  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  handle.  The 
smaller  animal  is  held  in  the  claws  of 
the  larger.  The  position  is  so  reversed 
that  the  head  forms  the  lower  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  handle.  The  ventral  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  two  animals,  being  brought 
into  close  contact,  are  not  sharply 
defined  in  the  carving  of  details.  The 
dorsal  part  of  the  smaller  animal 
however  is  carved  in  detail,  with  a 
serrated  line  which  extends  from  the 
head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  head 
of  this  smaller  animal  is  turned  side¬ 
way  s  so  as  to  f  ace  to  the  lef  t  in  each  case . 

The  animals  represented  in  these  two 
remarkable  groups  present  distinguish- 
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Fig.  3, — Development  of  Main  Design,  reverse. 


ing  marks,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  identify  the  species.  There 
is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  supposing 
the  larger  one  to  be  either  the  jaguar 
or  the  puma,  because  these  are  the  two 
most  conspicuous  animals  of  Central 
America.  There  is  some  suspicion  also 
that  the  smaller  is  the  iguana. 

The  cylindrical  surface  of  the  vase  is 
divided  into  four  zones.  The  upper¬ 
most  zone  consists  of  a  plain  rim  and  a 
sculptured  band.  Next  comes  the 
principal  band  occupying  the  body  of 
the  vase  and  entirely  covered  with 
ornament  of  elaborate  and  curious 
composition.  Below  this  is  another 
band  of  ornament  corresponding  to  the 
one  at  the  top,  followed  by  a  narrow 
plain  band.  The  fourth  zone  occupies 
the  base  of  the  vessel,  which  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  high.  This  surface  is  again 
divided  into  two  bands,  the  upper  of 
which  is  perforated  at  intervals,  while 
the  lower  is  worked  out  into  a  simple 
decorative  border.  The  broad  central 
zone  corresponding  to  the  main  field  of 
decoration  claims  especial  attention. 
(vSee  fig.  I.) 

In  order  to  explain  the  elements  or 
units  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  this  ornament  it  is  necessary  to  have 


recourse  to  drawings  and  to  divide  the 
contour  into  two  semi-cylindrical  sur¬ 
faces  separated  by  the  handles.  (Figs. 
2,3.)  What  may  be  called  the  princi¬ 
pal  unit  in  the  design,  is  repeated  with 
striking  alterations  on  the  other  side. 
The  unit  of  design,  next  in  importance, 
occurs  eight  times,  yet  in  no  case  is  it 
repeated  in  the  same  form.  The  minor 
units  of  design  are  manifestly  three  in 
number,  readily  comprehended,  each  of 
which  again  passes  through  its  con¬ 
jugation  on  either  side  of  the  vessel  in 
making  up  the  composition  of  the 
ornament. 

The  distribution  of  the  various  units 
of  design  is  such  as  to  produce  a  well- 
balanced  effect,  and  a  first  glance  gives 
the  impression  that  this  balance  is 
produced  by  repeating  the  units  sym¬ 
metrically  in  such  manner  that  each 
unit  is  balanced  by  its  counterpart 
placed  in  contrary  motion  opposite. 
To  assume  this  to  be  the  case,  however, 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  as  anyone 
will  find  who  attempts  to  copy  the 
design.  The  variety  of  expressions 
with  which  the  few  elements  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  their  assigned  positions  in 
order  to  give  balance  without  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  entire  absence  of 
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mechanical  effect,  is  admirable.  A 
similar  refinement  of  feeling  distin¬ 
guishes  the  entire  vase.  While  in  itself 
perfectly  symmetrical  to  the  eye,  its 
lines  are  not  mechanical,  and  they  are 
not  laid  down  by  any  instrument  of  pre¬ 
cision.  The  ornament  in  all  its  parts 
betrays  the  same  characteristic  free¬ 
dom.  Even  the  bands  above  and 
below  the  main  zone,  although  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  elements,  occur  in 
different  numerical  combinations  and 
in  contrary  motion. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  speculate 
concerning  the  symbolism  of  all  this 
ornament  as  it  would  be  to  guess  at  the 
service  for  which  the  vessel  was  de¬ 
signed.  We  are  at  liberty  to  assume 
that  so  elaborate  and  refined  an  object 
had  a  ceremonial  function  and  that  its 
symbolism  corresponds  to  ideas  associ¬ 
ated  with  its  use,  but  its  interpretation 
is  quite  beyond  oiir  reach. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  here, 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  object  with  respect  to  its 
symbolism  as  to  call  attention  to  its 
qualities  as  a  work  of  art.  These  are 
of  very  high  order  and  of  such  char¬ 
acter  that  they  afford  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  certain  relations  and  bring 
into  view  a  number  of  interesting  facts. 
The  artist  that  executed  this  work  was 
a  master  of  design ;  it  would  indeed  be 


difficult  to  match  it  anywhere.  His 
art,  moreover,  is  the  expression  of  a 
liberal  culture  that  must  have  had  a 
wide  application.  It  had  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  conscious  power  that  everywhere 
marks  a  definite  stage  in  the  progress 
of  human  endeavor  in  the  field  of  art. 
It  corresponds  to  the  period  of  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling.  It  is  a  phase  of  art  that 
belongs  to  that  older  inheritance  of 
rugged  strength  and  assurance  in  which 
the  impulse  of  the  artist’s  mind  is  as 
ingenuous  as  the  work  of  his  hand  is 
spontaneous.  It  is  a  phase  that  al¬ 
ways  precedes,  by  a  very  long  v»ray, 
that  period  of  labored  affectation  and 
painful  groping  that  is  our  more  recent 
inheritance  in  the  field  of  art.  It  is 
so  remote  from  our  own  artistic  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  wonder  at  its  appeal. 

This  ancient  vase  from  Honduras 
carries  with  it  qualities  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  treasures  of  antiquity  where- 
ever  they  may  be  found.  It  adds  the 
weight  of  its  testimony  to  the  abound¬ 
ing  evidence  that  culture  in  ancient 
America  had  made  great  and  diversi¬ 
fied  advances,  and  that  among  many 
prehistoric  peoples  of  the  western 
continents  a  very  fine  artistic  sense 
prevailed.  It  helps  us  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  the  place  which  the  pre¬ 
historic  Americans  occupied  among  the 
civilized  peoples  of  antiquity. 

The  University  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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The  College  Art  Association  of  A^nerica 

The  College  Art  Association  of  America  will  hold  its  Ninth  Annual  Meeting 
April  I,  2,  3  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  The  program  presents  a 
wide  range  of  papers,  and  Round  Table  Discussions  will  be  held  on  “Industrial 
Art”  and  “How  Shall  We  Save  the  Humanities?”.  On  Friday  evening,  April  2, 
a  joint  meeting  will  be  held  with  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South.  The  Hotel  Euclid  will  be  the  headquarters. 

An  Art  Pilgrimage 

An  Art  Pilgrimage  to  Europe  under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  planned  for  the  summer  of  1920,  will 
be  sure  to  appeal  to  artists,  teachers,  students  and  all  lovers  of  art  who  wish  to 
form  or  renew  an  acquaintance  with  the  supreme  art  centers  of  the  world  after  the 
five  years  of  deprivation  incident  to  the  world  war.  The  itinerary  that  has  been 
prepared  by  Intercollegiate  Tours,  Boston,  extends  from  June  9  to  September 
13,  and  includes  Paris,  Pisa,  Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  London,  Oxford  and  many  of  the  Cathedral  towns  of 
England.  The  lectures  on  art  appreciation  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  masterpieces  and  his  talks  on  individual  artists  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  tour. 

El  P ala  do 

El  Palacio,  the  journal  of  the  School  of  American  Research,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  man  in  the  southwest,  appears  as  a 
64-page  monthly  beginning  with  January  1920.  The  January  number  contains 
illustrated  articles  on  “Los  Hermanos  Penitentes,”  by  the  editor  Paul  A.  F. 
Walter,  on  “Archaeological  Explorations  in  Northeastern  Arizona”  and  “  Pre¬ 
historic  Villages”  by  Lansing  B.  Bloom,  and  interesting  notes  on  Museum  Events 
and  Art  in  the  Southwest.  Art  and  Archaeology  has  effected  an  arrangement 
whereby  any  of  its  readers  may  obtain  an  annual  subscription  to  El  Palacio  upon 
payment  of  one  dollar  through  this  office.  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Vindication  of  Eve 

Many  of  us  felt,  even  before  the  rise  and  triumph  of  feminism,  a  great 
sympathy  for  Eve.  In  collateral,  if  unrelated,  accounts  of  other  Gardens 
of  Eden,  naive  or  sophisticated  explanations,  all  over  the  world,  of  the 
origin  of  evil  and  death,  one  finds  forbidden  trees  and  fruits;  but  why  should  a 
woman  be  credited  anywhere  with  bringing  sin  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe? 
We  are  speaking  merely  of  myths,  legends,  folk  stories  of  primitive  races,  past 
or  contemporary;  but  even  many  reverent  readers  of  the  Bible  must  have 
regretted  the  weakness  and  irresponsibility  shown  by  the  grand  old  gardener  in 
hiding  behind  his  wife.  There,  speaking  without  irreverence,  began  the  false 
and  famous  direction,  “Cherchez  la  femme.”  It  smacks  of  an  Eastern,  of 
savage,  contempt  for  woman.  It  has  been  harped  upon  endlessly  by  long  gener¬ 
ations  of  theologians. 
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From  the  famous  Babylonian  tablets  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  comes  a  contradiction  of  the  masculine  theory  so  far  as  our  vanished 
but  unforgotten  friends,  the  Sumerians,  dwellers  in  lower  Babylonia  in  the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,  are  concerned.  A  flood  tale  of  theirs  shows  that 
Noah  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  after  landing  from  the  Ark.  He  was  saved  from 
the  deluge  by  one  of  the  goddesses  so  active  in  ancient  Babylonia.  Mother  Eve 
is  not  in  the  story.  This  is  a  discovery  singularly  apt  and  contemporary. — New 
York  Times. 

The  Union  Academique  Internationale  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned 

Societies. 

A  notable  result  of  the  war  was  the  organization  by  the  academies  and  soci¬ 
eties  of  the  allied  and  neutral  countries,  devoted  to  the  pure  and  physical  sciences, 
of  the  International  Research  Council.  Following  the  example  of  their  scientific 
colleagues  the  scholars  in  the  various  humanistic  fields  have,  as  the  result  of  two 
conferences  held  in  Paris  in  May  and  October  of  last  year,  organized  the  Union 
Academique  Internationale  with  headquarters  at  Brussels.  This  new  interna¬ 
tional  union  of  academies  is  participated  in  by  the  academies  and  learned  societies 
of  most  of  the  allied  and  neutral  countries.  In  order  that  the  scholars  of  the 
United  States  may  cooperate  effectively  in  maintaining  the  Union  a  loose  form 
of  federation  bearing  the  name  of  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  has  been 
adopted  by  the  nine  following  societies ;  American  Philosophical  Society,  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  American 
Philological  Association,  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American  Historical 
Association,  American  Economic  Association,  American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Sociological  Society.  Three  other  societies  are  espected  to 
join  the  Council  in  the  near  future;  The  American  Oriental  Society,  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  and  the  American  Philosophical  Association. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  New  York  on  February  14,  when  an 
organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees.  The  officers  are;  Chairman,  Professor  Charles  H.  Haskins  of  Harvard 
University ;  vice-chairman.  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  secretary-treasurer.  Professor  George  M.  Whicher  of  Hunter  College, 
who  is  also  general  secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  The  Executive 
committee  is  eomposed  of  the  officers  and  professors  Allyn  A.  Young  of  Cornell 
and  Hiram  Bingham  of  Yale.  The  committee  on  ways  and  means  is  made  up  of 
professors  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  and  James  C.  Egbert,  both  of  Columbia 
University,  the  latter  being  president  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and  Dr. 
J.  Franklin  Jameson  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  Council 
elected  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  and  Mr.  William  H.  Buckler  delegates  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  International  Union  which  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  May. 
The  Council  considered  and  approved  the  reeommendations  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  Peace  Conference,  of  which  Mr.  Buckler  was  a  member,  for  the 
protection  of  archaeological  and  historical  interests  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
it  was  in  1914.  Other  international  undertakings  which  were  considered  and 
which  the  delegates  were  instructed  to  approve  are  the  continuation  of  the 
Corpus  Inscriptiomim,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  the  publication  of  a  general  map 
of  the  Roman  world,  the  collection  of  Greek  Christian  inscriptions,  and  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Glossarium  of  mediaeval  Latin  of  Du  Cange. 
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The  Red  Man  as  the  Supreme  Artist  of  America. 

Under  the  above  title  Ciirre^it  Opinion  for  March  devotes  three  pages  to  an 
abstract  of  Marsden  Hartley’s  article,  “An  American  Plea  for  American  Aesthet¬ 
ics’’  in  the  January  Art  and  Archaeology  with  reproductions  from  that  num¬ 
ber  of  ''The  Corn  Dance,  Santo  Domhigo"  (Allan  True)  and  "Ancestral  Spirits'" 
(John  Sloan).  Ciirreiit  Opinion  says  in  comment: 

“In  a  striking  plea  for  a  national  esthetic  consciousness,  Marsden  Hartley  turns 
to  the  ceremonials  of  the  red  man,  declaring  that  ‘it  is  an  imperative  issue  for 
every  one  loving  the  name  America  to  cherish  him  while  he  remains  among  us 
as  the  only  esthetic  representative  of  our  great  country  up  to  the  present  hour.’ 
Under  the  title  of  ‘An  American  Plea  for  American  Esthetics,’  Mr.Hartley  paysan 
unqualified  tribute  to  the  red  man  as  the  one  true  esthete  of  our  country.  It  is  the 
red  man,  he  asserts  in  Art  and  Archaeology,  who  has  written  down  our  earliest 
known  history — ‘he  has  indicated  for  all  time  the  symbolic  splendor  of  our  plains, 
canyons,  mountains,  lakes,  mesas  and  ravines,  our  forests  and  our  native  skies, 
with  their  animal  inhabitants,  the  deer,  the  eagle  and  the  various  other  living 
presences  in  our  midst.  He  has  learned  throughout  the  centuries  the  nature  of 
our  soil  and  has  symbolized  for  his  own  religious  and  esthetic  satisfaction  all  the 
various  forms  that  have  become  benefactors  to  him.’  *  *  *  *  Mr.  Hartley  writes 
these  words  after  witnessing  the  various  ceremonials  of  the  Indians  of  the  South¬ 
west.  As  an  artist  of  the  modern  school,  Marsden  Hartley  is  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  red-man  ceremonials,  especially  for  their  captivating  artistry,  for  the  great 
and  perfected  beauty  of  their  esthetics ;  *  *  *  * 

“How  many  Americans  are  cognizant  of  this  great  artistic  treasure-house  so 
close  at  hand?  The  red  man’s  sense  of  symbolic  significance,  declares  Marsden 
Hartley,  is  unsurpassed.  He  is  a  genius  in  detail  and  in  ensemble.  He  does  not 
depend  upon  artificial  appliances  to  gain  his  effects.  ‘He  relies  entirely  upon 
the  sun  with  its  so  clear  light  of  the  West  and  Southwest  to  do  his  profiling  and 
silhouetting  for  him,  and  he  knows  that  the  sun  will  cooperate  with  every  one  of 
his  intentions.’  *  *  *  * 

“Marsden  Hartley  complains  that  as  Americans  we  do  not  sufficiently  value 
this  esthetic  prize.  Our  American  Indian  is  a  rapidly  disappearing  splendor, 
despite  the  possible  encouragement  of  statistics.  ‘He  needs  the  dance  to  make 
his  body  live  out  its  natural  existence,  precisely  as  he  needs  the  air  for  his  lungs 
and  blood  for  his  veins.’  *  *  *  * 

“As  Americans,  concludes  the  artist  critic,  we  should  accept  the  one  American 
genius  we  possess,  with  genuine  alacrity.  ‘We  have  upon  our  own  soil  some¬ 
thing  to  show  the  world  as  our  own,  while  it  lives.’  The  red  man  possesses  a 
superb  gift  for  stylistic  expression.  ‘He  is  the  living  artist  in  our  midst.  *  *  *  *  He 
has  created  his  system  for  himself  from  substance  on  through  outline  down  to 
every  convincing  detail.  The  red  man  is  poet  and  artist  of  the  very  first  order 
among  the  geniuses  of  time.  We  have  nothing  more  native  at  our  disposal  than 
the  beautiful  creations  of  his  people.’ 

“In  the  same  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  declares 
that  Americans  ought  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  notion  of  the  red  man 
gained  at  transcontinental  railroad  stations. 

“‘Many  nave  no  other  impression  of  the  Indian,  and  judge  the  race  there¬ 
from.  We  must  do  away  with  this  picture  and  get  the  archaeologists’  view  of 
America  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  We  must  see  the  race  as  it  was  prior  to  foreign 
contact.’  ’’ 
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Landscape  and  Figure  Painters  of  America, 
by  Frederick  Fairchild  Sherman.  New  York, 
privately  printed,  pp.  71. 

Under  a  title  perhaps  too  comprehensive 
for  the  actual  contents  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Sherman  considers  a  half  dozen  painters  who 
were  chosen,  apparently,  for  that  best  of 
reasons,  personal  liking.  The  volume  is  es-= 
sentially  a  book  of  appreciations;  and  as  such 
it  is  to  be  welcomed. 

As  such,  also,  it  is  primarily  an  expression 
of  personal  opinions;  and  a  certain  type  of 
reviewer  could  be  easily  tempted  into  a  pro¬ 
longed  debate  as  to  the  correctness  of  some  of 
those  opinions.  But  what  is  here  chosen  for 
commendation  is  the  prevailing  moderation  of 
tone.  Only  now  and  then,  as  in  the  essay  on 
Lillian  Genth,  are  the  adjectives  too  strong. 
Mr.  Sherman  refuses  to  be  swept  off  Ms  feet 
into  that  foolish  rhapsodical  writing  which 
always  awakens  in  the  reader’s  mind  a  doubt 
as  to  the  writer’s  sincerity.  For  this  relief 
amid  the  gush  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
art  criticism,  much  thanks! 

True  words  are  spoken  of  Ryder,  Martin, 
and  Dairigerfield.  Mr.  Sherman  also  performs 
a  service  in  calling  attention  to  a  painter 
practically  unknown  to  the  public — Robert 
Loftin  Newman.  But  the  level-headedness 
which  characterizes  this  volume  is  nowhere 
better  displayed  than  in  the  essay  on  Blakelock, 
whose  unquestionable  but  somewhat  limited 
talent  has  been  subjected  to  much  extravagance 
of  language. 

In  every  case  Mr.  Sherman  attempts  the 
function  of  the  genuine  critic.  Nowhere  is  he 
content  to  emphasize  limitations  merely  or 
to  complain  that  a  painter  does  not  give  what 
he  is  incapable  of  giving;  Mr.  Sherman  takes 
the  trouble  to  put  into  words  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  actual  positive  qualities  possessed 
in  each  case.  He  is  the  sane  and  unaffected 
appreciator  of  the  artists  he  undertakes  to 
write  about:  and  on  this  very  account  such 
words  of  praise  as  he  gives  are  all  the  more 
effective. 

The  illustrations  are  refreshingly  unhack¬ 
neyed  and  their  very  abundance,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  book,  render  it  worth  having. 

ViRGin  Barker. 


David  Edstrom  and  His  Sculpture. 

“A  selection  of  articles  and  comments  by 
eminent  European  critics  and  writers.”  Edited 
and  translated  from  the  original  languages  of 
various  foreign  periodicals  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr,  John  M.  McBride,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  George  M. 
Baker,  both  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  the  South.  The  University  Press  of  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  1917.” 

This  brochure  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
printer’s  art;  a  paper-covered  pamphlet  of  30 
type  pages,  8 J  X 1 1  inches  with  large  margins ; 
illustrated  with  21  insert  pages  of  half-tone 
reproductions  of  his  works,  etc.,  in  sepia,  as  is 
the  printing. 

From  the  evidence  submitted  in  these  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  artist  and  his  creations,  one  is  led 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Edstrom  is  making  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  real  art  of  this  gener¬ 
ation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  an  artist  more 
HgMy  than  he  has  been  praised  by  critics  from 
most  of  the  European  art  centers,  according  to 
the  testimony  submitted  in  this  collection  of 
their  writings;  he  is  modern,  personal,  inde¬ 
pendent,  progressive  (sanely  so),  not  ignoring 
the  lessons  learned  through  the  years  by  his 
predecessors  in  his  art. 

The  stamp  of  his  own  individuality  is  on  his 
work,  but  still  more  evident  is  the  personality 
of  the  subject  if  it  is  portraiture;  if  an  allegorical 
or  other  illustrative  subject  it  is  the  idea  he  is 
expressing  that  dominates;  form,  composition, 
and  textures  taking  their  proper  places  as  means 
to  this  end. 

His  technic  is  varied,  and  wonderfully  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  thought  wMch  he  embodies  in 
clay,  marble,  or  bronze.  David  Edstrom  was 
born  at  Hvetlanda  in  1873,  a  village  of  Smo- 
land,  Sweden ;  six  years  later  he  came  to 
America  with  his  parents.  At  21  years  of  age, 
after  having  worked  in  America  at  rough  work 
in  various  trades,  he  returned  to  his  native  land 
and  entered  a  technical  school  to  learn  the  first 
principles  of  art;  later  he  entered  the  Royal 
Academy,  subsequently  studying  in  Italy  and 
France.  One  writer  characterized  him  as  a 
Swede  by  birth,  an  American  by  bringing  up, 
and  a  cosmopolitan  in. his  art. 

Walter  B.  GaeE. 

Baltimore  City  College. 
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HELLENISTIC  CITIES  OF  ASIA  MINOR 

PREFACE 


1  SIA  MINOR  is  a  name  so  loosely 
applied,  and  one  so  broad  and 
^  inclusive,  that  it  requires  defi¬ 
nition  or  delimitation,  especially  when 
used  in  connection  with  so  small  a  col¬ 
lection  of  brief  and  summary  articles 
as  are  included  in  this  number  of  Art 
AND  Archaeology.  These  articles  are 
limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  single 
period  of  the  art  history  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Hellenistic  Period — and,  even  with¬ 
in  this  limitation,  they  are  unable  to 
present  more  than  a  series  of  general 
sketches  of  the  more  recent,  and  more 
important,  archaeological  discoveries. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  these  sketches 
should  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  who  is  perhaps  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  notion  that  the  Greek  and 
Hellenistic  periods  are  either  the  only 
ones  worthy  of  consideration  or  the 
only  periods  which  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  extensive  archaeological  research. 
The  vast  treasure  of  archaeological 
material  and  the  wealth  of  monuments 
of  art,  which  Asia  Minor  holds  stored 
among  its  ruins  and  hidden  beneath  its 
soil,  have  only  begun  to  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  explorers  and  excavators  of 
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the  past  century.  It  is  important,  at 
this  particular  time,  that  the  American 
people  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  field,  when  the 
immediate  future  of  Asia  Minor  may 
depend  largely  upon  their  will  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

To  recall  what  archaeological  ma¬ 
terial  this  vast  country  has  buried, 
hidden,  and  stored  away  within  its 
boundaries,  a  brief  survey  of  its  history 
will  prove  the  best  reminder.  Lying 
north  and  northwest  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  Asia  Minor  reaches  out, 
as  an  arm  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea,  almost  to  the  point  of 
touching  Europe  at  the  Dardanelles. 
“Planted  like  a  bridge  between  Asia 
and  Europe,’’  it  has  been,  since  remote 
times,  the  battle-ground  of  two  conti¬ 
nents.  Its  history  has  been  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  picture  of  races,  ever  emigrating 
westward  from  the  heart  of  Asia,  who 
have  sought  to  establish  states  and 
empires  within  its  area.  The  history  of 
this  ceaseless  struggle  divides  itself  into 
seven  broad  periods,  each  period  having 
a  more  or  less  distinct  artistic  and  racial 
character. 
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In  the  beginning,  Asia  Minor  was  in¬ 
habited  by  peoples  perhaps  not  Aryan, 
of  whom  the  Hittites,  who  appear  in  his- 
torieal  records  before  the  year  2000  b.c. 
were  the  most  aggressive  and  highly 
organized.  The  remains  of  this  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  have 
only  recently  begun  to  attract  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  archaeological  world  through 
the  discoveries  at  Boghaz  Koi.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Hittite  andnon-Aryan  period 
came  the  Aryan  period  when  new  races 
from  the  east  invaded  the  country  and 
by  the  eleventh  century  before  Christ 
had  already  commenced  to  establish 
separate  states.  This  second  period 
includes  the  Homeric  Age,  with  its 
remains  at  Troy  which  Schliemann 
brought  to  light;  it  covers  the  time 
when  Greek  colonies  settled  on  the 
islands  and  the  coast  and  when  Ionian 
art  was  in  the  process  of  development ; 
and  it  closes  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lydians,  under  the  wealthy  King 
Croesus,  by  the  Persians. 

The  third  period,  commencing  with 
the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persian 
Cyrus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  short,  for  the  Persian  rule 
was  lax  and  quickly  succumbed  before 
the  armies  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  Under  the 
Macedonian  chieftain  and  his  generals, 
who  divided  the  land  into  separate 
states  on  Alexander’s  death,  the  fourth 
period  was  the  most  productive  artis¬ 
tically,  for  Asia  Minor  was  inoculated 
with  the  spirit  of  Greek  culture.  This 
Hellenistic  period,  with  some  of  whose 
archaeological  remains  the  papers  in 
this  number  deal,  gave  way  to  the 
Roman  political  rule  in  the  second 
century  b.c.,  without  any  basic  change 
in  the  artistic  traditions  of  the  country. 
The  Roman  period,  which  is  the  fifth, 
extended  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  the  general 
spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Asia 
Minor  in  the  fourth  century  a.  d. 


During  the  whole  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  periods  the  racial,  and  hence 
the  artistic,  character  of  the  country 
was  undergoing  change  and  modifica¬ 
tion  due  to  the  constant  inpouring  of 
Teutonic  and  Slavic  tribes  from  the 
north  and  east.  The  sixth,  or  Byzan¬ 
tine  period,  offers  as  great  archaeo¬ 
logical  material  and  interest  as  any  of 
the  former  periods,  for  it  is  coming  to  be 
realized  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  style 
in  art,  which  we  call  Byzantine,  germi¬ 
nated  in,  and  spread  from,  Asia  Minor. 

The  Byzantine  domination  was 
shaken  by  the  inroads  of  the  Sassanian 
Persians  in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
These  inroads  were  quickly  followed  by 
the  Arab  conquests  and,  while  the 
government  at  Constantinople  was  able 
to  expel  the  invaders,  the  country  had 
once  more  been  subjected  to  a  new 
racial  influence  from  the  Orient.  The 
period,  however,  extended  until  the 
eleventh  century  when  the  Seljuk  Turks 
established  a  grasp  on  the  region  which, 
at  a  later  period,  was  transferred  to  the 
Ottoman  Turks  whose  domination  has 
only  recently  been  shaken  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  never  to  be  entirely  loosened. 
While  the  Ottoman  rule  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  little  which  is  of  artistic 
value  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
cloud  of  ignorance  and  mystery  which 
has  lain  over  the  historical  and  archgeo- 
logical  remains  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Seljuk  Turk  was  a  lover  and  producer 
of  art  in  his  own  way.  The  remains  of 
his  artistic  activity  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  his  mosques  and  palaces 
are  scarcely  less  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  than  those  of  former  periods. 

Now  that  the  history  of  Asia  Minor 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era, 
the  archaeological  world  can  only  hope 
that  the  eighth  period,  be  it  American, 
British,  Greek,  or  Allied,  will  provide 
a  government  which  will  open  this 
store-house  to  the  world  and  preserve 
its  treasures  for  future  generations. 

Editor. 
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PERGAMUM  AND  EPHESUS 

By  David  M.  Robinson 


The  remains  of  the  crowned  spots 
are  indeed  of  surpassing  interest 
and  importance.  Earth  proudly 
wears  the  Parthenon  as  the  best  gem 
upon  her  zone,  that  most  splendid 
jewel  which  shines  on  the  Athenian 
acropolis,  but  it  is  impossible  rightly  to 
understand  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece  or  of  Athens  itself  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  immense  land  of  beautiful 
landscapes  and  flowing  rivers,  the 
America  of  antiquity,  which  forms  such 
a  splendid  natural  contrast  to  barren 
Attica,  and  which  was  indeed  the 
greatest  secret  of  the  power  of  the 
Greeks  in  earlier  as  well  as  in  Hellenis¬ 
tic  times.  There  is  not  space  for  me 
to  discuss  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  as  the  other  articles  in  this  number 
of  Art  and  ArchaBodogy  deal  with 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sites, 
I  have  been  asked  to  limit  myself  to 
two  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Asia 
Minor  candlestick,  Pergamum  and 


Ephesus.  Even  with  this  limitation  it 
will  be  possible  in  the  space  allotted  to 
me  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  two 
ancient  cities  in  the  Near  East  which 
were  so  important  in  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  times. 

Pergamum  (Fig.  i),  one  of  the  seven 
Biblical  churches,  the  city  which  in¬ 
vented  parchment  when  the  jealous 
Egyptian  kings  cut  off  the  supply  of 
paper  or  papyrus  and  gave  its  name 
Pergamena  to  the  new  invention,  was 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  town  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was,  however,  only  a 
small  settlement  till  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  b.  c.  when,  according 
to  Strabo,  the  Augustan  geographer, 
Lysimachus  deposited  there  in  the  care 
of  Philetaerus  his  treasury  of  9,000 
talents  or  about  nine  million  dollars. 
After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  Phile¬ 
taerus,  in  a  somewhat  modern  spirit, 
appropriated  the  treasure,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Pergamum  from  283 
to  263  B.  c.  In  281  he  joined  Seleucus 
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Figure  i. — Plan  of  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamum.  {From  Fahricius.) 


Figure  3. — The  Acropolis  of  Pergamum.  {Photograph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.) 


and  married  his  brother  Attains  to  a 
Seleucid  princess  Antiochis  and  founded 
the  city  of  Philetaireia.  The  son  of 
his  brother  Bumenes  (263-241)  and  his 
own  son  Attains  overcame  the  Syrians 
and  Gauls  and  brought  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamum  to  its  height.  Under 
Bumenes  II,  who  ruled  from  197  to 
159  B.  c.,  and  under  his  successors 
Attains  II  and  III,  many  important 
buildings  were  erected,  and  art  found 
such  a  foothold  that  a  Pergamene 
school  of  literature  and  art  arose.  The 
Pergamenian  kings  became  the  Medici 
of  antiquity.  Here  still  remain  the 
foundations  of  the  library,  which  con¬ 
tained  two  hundred  thousand  rolls  or 
volumes,  given  by  Antony  to  Cleo¬ 
patra  (according  to  Plutarch)  and  later 
transferred  to  Alexandria,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  became  a  part  of  that  great 
collection,  part  of  which  Julius  Caesar 
destroyed,  the  rest  of  which  Amr,  the 
Arab  general  of  Omar  is  said — perhaps 
wrongly — to  have  destroyed  in  640 
A.  D.  because  “If  these  writings  of  the 
Greeks  agree  with  the  books  of  God, 
they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  pre¬ 
served;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  perni¬ 
cious  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.” 
Here  the  wonderful  reliefs  (frontispiece) 
representing  the  fight  of  the  gods  with 


the  giants  which  adorned  the  altar  of 
Zeus  (Big.  2),  or  seat  of  Satan,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  built 
perhaps  by  Attalus  II,  and  not  Bume¬ 
nes  II,  were  discovered  some  time  since 
and  taken  to  Berlin.  There  in  the 
Pergamum  Museum  the  altar  was 
reconstructed.  But  it  was  since  dis¬ 
covered  from  a  Pergamene  coin  that 
the  reconstruction  was  faulty.  The 
old  museum  was  pulled  down,  and  an 
entirely  new  one  is  being  erected  for  a 
new  reconstruction.  Shut  up  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  the  reliefs  seem  over¬ 
powering  and  oppressive,  but  if  one 
thinks  of  them  on  the  altar,  high  up  on 
the  hill  of  Pergamum,  and  visible  from 
afar,  they  become  great  works  of 
technical  art  and  skill.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  the  ancient  acro¬ 
polis  (Big.  3),  a  rock  rising  270  metres 
above  the  plain,  self-centred  in  impreg¬ 
nable  strength.  To  the  west  the  Seli- 
nus  stream  divides  the  Turkish  quarter 
of  modern  Bergama  on  its  right  bank 
from  the  Greek  quarter  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Cetius  flows  some  distance 
to  the  east,  and  both  empty  into  the 
Caicus  about  two  miles  away.  Ber¬ 
gama  is  a  thriving  modern  village,  but 
owing  to  the  bad  roads  which  connect 
it  with  the  sea  at  Dikeli  and  with  the 
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Figure  4. — The  House  of  the  Consul  Attalus.  {From  Athenische  Mitteiliingen,  xxxii,  1907,  pi.  xv.) 


French  railway  at  Soma — a  rough 
drive  of  about  six  hours  in  either  case, 
as  I  can  testify  from  two  visits — its  trade 
in  wine,  olives,  cotton  and  silk  is  mostly 
local.  Above  the  town  where  there 
are  remains  of  Roman  baths,  a  theatre, 
and  amphitheatre  with  a  stream  flow¬ 
ing  through  its  middle,  and  other  ruins, 
you  can  see  the  ancient  road  ascending 
the  steep  slopes  to  the  plateau,  which 
inclines  toward  the  south. 

On  this  long  road  with  its  pavement 
well-preserved  in  long  stretches,  there 
are  several  important  ancient  things  to 
see  to-day  which  the  Germans  under 
Conze  and  Dorpfeld  have  excavated. 
We  can  only  briefly  enumerate  some  of 
them.  There  is  an  important  south 
gate  with  an  interesting  system  of 
towers  and  gateways,  through  which 
the  road  passes.  There  is  a  lower 
market  place  (the  upper  one  being  near 


the  altar  of  Zeus)  where  time  was  told 
by  a  peculiar  clock  consisting  of  a 
Hermes  with  a  cornucopia  out  of  which 
water  flowed  at  definite  intervals.  The 
market  police  had  their  offices  here  and 
business  was  conducted  in  two-story 
porticoes  which  surrounded  on  all  sides 
an  open  court,  paved  with  trachyte, 
34  by  64  m.,  where  later  a  Christian 
church  was  built.  The  forty-four  or 
more  shops  were  let  out  to  private 
persons  and  in  at  least  one  case  the 
rent  was  paid  to  one  of  the  temples. 
The  life  of  the  market  with  its  mer¬ 
chants  and  fishermen  and  other  dealers 
is  pictured  in  inscriptions  as  noisy  and 
gay  and  undoubtedly  in  the  bargaining 
and  other  features  we  have  the  ancestor 
of  the  modern  bazaars  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Smyrna.  In  the  market 
place  were  the  tables  of  the  money¬ 
changers  and  small  change  was  a 
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Figure  5. — The  middle  terrace  of  the  gymnasium.  {Photograph  of  D.'  M.  Robinson.) 


Figure  6. — The  Temple  of  Hera.  {From  Athenische  Mitteilungen,  xxxvii,  ipi2,  pi.  xxxii  a.) 


monopoly  of  the  state  as  to-day  in 
Turkey  where  one  must  carry  a  bag  of 
piasters  to  avoid  loss  caused  by  chang¬ 
ing  money.  We  hear  of  dishonesty 
and  extortion  and  even  “hush  money’’ 
and  Hadrian  enacted  laws  against  the 
bankers  and  set  them  up  in  the  agora, 
fixing  the  agio  and  formulating  other 
regulations.  The  ancient  life  of  Per- 
gamum  as  we  can  reconstruct  it  from 
inscriptions  seems  very  modern  to  one 
who  has  paid  a  high  rate  of  exchange 
for  a  bridge-ticket  at  the  Galata  bridge 
at  Stamboul  or  has  been  offered  false 
coins  to-day,  since  the  Pergamene 
money-changers  bought  up  false  or 
old  coins  and  sold  them  to  others.  One 
can  see  also  in  ascending  the  road  to  the 
top  of  the  acropolis  an  old  patrician 
Pergamene  house  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Pergamene  kings  but  much  rebuilt 
in  the  second  century  a.  d.,  by  the 


Roman  consul  Attalus  (Fig.  4).  Here 
was  found  the  Herm  and  Hermes  of 
Alcamenes,  which  changed  our  ideas 
about  the  rival  of  Phidias  and  the 
date  of  his  work,  a  copy  of  a  statue 
which  originally  stood  in  the  Propylaea 
at  Athens.  Here  also  v^ere  found 
remarkable  mosaics  and  wall-paintings 
with  interesting  scenes. 

Excavations  have  also  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  great  gymnasium  which 
was  built  on  three  terraces.  It  was 
erected  originally  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  B.  c.  in  three  sections  above  the 
long  ascending  road.  But  since  that 
time  there  has  been  considerable  de¬ 
struction  and  restoration.  It  shows 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  in  making 
use  of  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
lowest  terrace  is  twelve  meters  below 
the  second,  and  the  second  is  twelve 
meters  below  the  third.  On  the  ter- 
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Figure  7. — The  Theatre  at  Pergamum.  {Photograph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.) 


races  were  three  separate  gymnasiums, 
dedicated  respectively  to  the  boys,  the 
ephebes  of  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  the  young  men.  Near  a  foun¬ 
tain-house  on  the  road  there  ascends 
from  the  lower  gymnasium  a  vaulted 
stairway  to  the  middle  gymnasium. 
The  middle  terrace  is  150  by  36  meters, 
and  contains  at  its  eastern  end  a  small 
Corinthian  temple  (Fig.  5) .  The  north¬ 
ern  side  is  formed  by  a  long  double 
colonnade,  which  was  single  in  its 
original  form.  Above  the  middle  ter¬ 
race  was  a  cryptoporticus  or  covered 
running  track  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  extension  of  the  upper  terrace  to 
the  south.  The  upper  terrace  is  the 
largest  and  contained  the  Panegyric 
gymnasium  where  were  the  public 
competitions.  There  is  an  open  court 
36  by  74  meters,  originally  surrounded 
by  a  Doric  colonnade,  which  was 
changed  to  Corinthian  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Numerous  rooms  opened  on 
to  the  colonnade,  including  an  Imperial 
Hall,  and  a  theatre.  In  the  last  cam¬ 


paigns  of  the  Germans  a  precinct  of 
Hera  was  found  on  a  terrace  above  the 
gymnasium,  and  completely  excavated. 
The  fine  cult  statue  of  Zeus  stood 
intact,  except  for  the  head,  on  a  base 
in  the  middle  recess  of  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  with  a  female  statue  on  either 
side.  Except  for  the  front  portico, 
which  was  of  marble,  the  trachyte 
temple,  with  its  mosaic  floor,  is  well 
preserved  (Fig.  6).  The  temple  was 
erected  by  Attains  the  second  (159 
B.  c.)  as  an  inscription  on  the  architrave 
shows,  and  is  the  earliest  marble  build¬ 
ing  at  Pergamum;  some  scholars  even 
think  that  the  statue  which  was  found 
there  is  a  portrait-statue  of  him,  and 
not  Zeus.  To  the  east  of  the  temple 
was  a  stoa,  where  a  fine  female  portrait- 
head  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  was  found. 
It  is  part  of  a  statue  and  wore  a  golden 
wreath,  as  the  holes  in  the  hair  show. 

The  narrow  terrace  which  leads  to 
the  Ionic  temple  past  the  theatre  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  hill  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations  (Fig.  7).  An  inter- 
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Figure  8. — Entrance  to  precinct  of  Demeter.  {Photograph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.) 


esting  thing  about  this  theatre  is  that 
it  had  a  movable  wooden  stage-building 
in  Hellenistic  times,  and  down  to  Roman 
times.  The  sockets  into  which  it  could 
be  set  are  still  visible.  When  no  per¬ 
formance  was  on,  the  stage  was  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  people  could  pass  by 
to  the  temple  of  Dionysus.  Near  this 
terrace  is  another,  which  proved  recent¬ 
ly  to  be  a  precinct  of  Demeter  and  her 
daughter  Persephone.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and 
altar,  to  the  right  the  underground 
rooms  of  a  portico  which  was  91^ 
metres  long,  with  three  rows  of  columns 
and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Caicus.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  are  two  columns  of  a  gateway  or 
Propylon,  which  have  been  re-erected 
(Fig.  8).  This  temple  was  originally 
dedicated  about  262  b.  c.  to  Demeter 
alone,  but  a  portico  of  six  columns  was 
added  to  the  temple  by  the  Roman  G. 
Claudius  vSeilianus  Aesimus,  in  whose 
behalf  an  altar  was  erected  near  the 
gateway  or  Propylon  to  virtue  and 
temperance  by  Julia  Pia,  his  wife. 


The  dedication  was  made  to  include 
Kore  also,  as  the  inscription  on  the 
later  architrave  informs  us  (Fig.  9). 
On  the  altar,  eight  metres  long,  was  the 
inscription:  “Eumenes  in  behalf  of  his 
mother  Boa  to  Demeter,”  which  proves 
that  the  altar  was  built  at  the  same 
time  with  the  temple  on  the  original 
architrave  of  which  occurs  the  same 
inscription.  This  Eumenes  is  Eumenes 
the  elder,  and  not  the  son  of  Apollonis, 
whose  name  occurs  on  the  Propylon. 
In  front  of  the  Propylon  were  also 
found  two  altars,  the  one  to  the  left 
with  an  inscription  to  Virtue  and  Tem¬ 
perance;  that  to  the  right  with  the 
inscription  to  Faith  and  Concord.  The 
unfluted  columns  with  reeds  carved  on 
the  capitals  have  been  re-erected.  To 
the  right  is  the  Roman  nymphaeum 
or  reservoir,  which  has  been  excavated; 
and  above  a  sort  of  Odeum.  Here  the 
people  could  sit  and  watch  the  initia¬ 
tions  and  mysteries  and  rites  in  honor 
of  Demeter  as  at  Oropus  and  Eleusis. 
Many  inscriptions,  including  perhaps 
the  first  epigraphic  evidence  for  a  cult 
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Figure  9. — Architrave  with  inscription  from  precinct  of  Demeter.  {Photograph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.) 


of  the  unknown  god  such  as  St.  Paul 
mentions  at  Athens,  were  discovered 
in  the  precinct.  In  a  cistern  were 
found  several  beautiful  Roman  heads, 
among  them  splendid  portraits  of 
Augustus  and  T iberius .  These  are  now 
in  Constantinople,  but  at  Pergamum 
one  still  sees  a  relief  of  the  three-headed 
Cerberus,  Hades’  watch-dog,  the  hound 
of  hell,  who  would  appropriately  find 
a  place  in  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  Also  appropriate  is  a 
relief  representing  the  priestess  or  god¬ 
dess  herself  near  an  altar  with  torch 
in  one  hand  and  bowl  in  other.  Near 
her  is  a  steer  with  its  feet  on  bases,  and 
tied  with  a  rope  to  a  ring  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  such  as  have  recently  been  found 
at  Ephesus  and  Sardis.  There  is  a 
similar  relief  in  Athens,  and  Pausanias 
mentions  a  similar  group  in  the  Eleusin- 
ium  at  Athens,  but  the  interpretation  is 
doubtful. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  acropolis 
(Fig.  i)  shows  at  the  top  to  the  left 
the  temple  of  Trajan,  with  a  colonnade 
on  three  sides.  Below,  on  the  next 
lower  terrace  is  the  temple  of  Athena, 


built  in  the  4th  century,  and  the  two- 
story  colonnade  above  contained  in  the 
rear  the  library  built  by  Eumenes  the 
second,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
erected  the  great  altar  on  the  next  lower 
terrace  about  175  b.  c. 

Ephfsus. 

Ephesus,  the  church  of  Waning 
Enthusiasm,  which  is  forty-eight  miles 
south  of  Smyrna  by  rail,  is  about  the 
only  ancient  site  in  Asia  Minor  which 
can  be  easily  and  comfortably  visited. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities, 
but  differed  from  some  of  the  others  in 
not  having  a  natural  and  well  protected 
harbor.  Beautifully  situated  on  two 
rocky  hills,  Mt.  Pion  and  Mt.  Coressus, 
Ephesus  had,  however,  an  artificial 
inner  basin  which  communicated  by 
means  of  a  canal  with  the  River  Cayster 
and  so  with  the  sea.  Ephesus  was 
inhabited  from  very  early  times.  After 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carians  came  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  who  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  cult  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana,  whom  Asia  and  all  the  world 
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Figure  lo. — Site  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  {Photograph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.) 


worshipped.  Under  the  lonians  Eph¬ 
esus  flourished,  but  it  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  rising  Lydian  kingdom,  and 
finally  was  conquered  by  Croesus, 
whose  name  appears  on  some  column 
fragments  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
which  have  been  taken  to  the  British 
Museum.  After  the  fall  of  the  Lydian 
kingdom  in  546  b.  c.,  Ephesus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and 
remained  there  until  Alexander  the 
Great  came  in  334.  About  290  b.c. 
Lysimachus  changed  the  site  of  the 
city  to  Mt.  Pion,  where  the  Austrians, 
under  the  late  Benndorf  and  Heberdey, 
conducted  the  excavations.  Ephesus 
shared  the  fate  of  other  Asia  Minor 
cities  in  passing  under  the  yoke  of  Rome 
but  being  the  terminal  of  the  great 
commercial  route  from  the  interior,  it 
anciently  was  always  a  thriving  town; 
and  hence  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  seven  churches,  where  St.  Paul 
spent  almost  three  years.  He  was 
probably  imprisoned  here,  although 
what  the  guides  point  out  as  St.  Paul’s 
prison  was  only  an  old  Roman  tower  in 
the  wall  of  Lysimachus.  Ephesus  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  the  Goths  in  262  a.  d., 
but  most  of  all  from  the  destruction  in 


the  13th  century  by  the  Turks.  The 
ancient  harbor  has  been  silted  up,  mak¬ 
ing  Ephesus  an  inland  city,  changing 
its  site  according  to  Biblical  prophecy. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  this  im¬ 
portant  ancient  city. 

Hogarth’s  recent  excavations  at  the 
Artemisium  (Fig.  10),  which  was  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  his 
unearthing  of  three  earlier  temples, 
and  his  finding  of  a  wonderful  deposit, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  of 
ivories,  gold  statuettes,  ornaments  and 
coins  have  been  the  subject  of  lectures 
and  a  book  by  Hogarth  himself,  and 
of  an  illustrated  article  in  Art  and 
Archaeodogy,  V.  1917,  pp.  13-19; 
hence  I  pass  them  by  and  limit  myself 
to  the  recent  Austrian  excavations. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  ii,  shows  the 
theatre  where  the  events  recorded  in 
Acts  XIX  took  place  during  the  tumult 
caused  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith, 
who  objected  to  Paul’s  preaching  be¬ 
cause  its  spirituality  lessened  the  sale 
of  the  pretty  little  shrines  of  Diana; 
“And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with 
confusion,  and  having  caught  Gaius 
and  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia, 
Paul’s  companions,  they  rushed  with 
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Figure  ii. — The  theatre  at  Ephesus  referred  to  in  Acts  XIX.  {Photograph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.) 


one  accord  into  this  building,  crying 
‘great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians’.” 
The  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia. 
In  the  three  divisions  taken  together  it 
had  sixty-six  rows  of  seats,  and  could 
seat  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
people  (Fig.  12).  The  seats  were  of 
common  stone  veneered,  as  it  were, 
with  marble.  The  two  ends  were  built 
up  of  stupendous  masonry,  thirty 
meters  high,  with  arched  entrances  to 
the  two  horizontal  passage-ways.  Be¬ 
hind  the  orchestra  was  the  stage.  This 
was  six  meters  wide  and  nearly  three 
meters  high,  and  was  supported  by  a 
triple  row  of  columns.  It  was  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  sides  by  two  sloping 
ramps,  and  from  the  inside  by  three 
staircases.  Behind  the  Stage  are  the 
remains  of  a  two-story  building,  with 
broad  passage-ways  and  rooms  which 
formed  the  dressing  apartments  for  the 
actors.  The  original  theatre  was  built 
by  Lysimachus,  but  it  was  much  re¬ 
stored  in  later  times,  and  it  is  the 
theatre  of  the  third  century  a.  d.  which 
appears  here.  The  theatre  has  been  a 
useful  quarry  for  the  natives  of  Ajas- 
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soluk,  and  even  in  the  ancient  day  many 
stones  were  taken  to  build  the  so-called 
Gate  of  Persecution.  It  formed  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  citadel  in  Justinian’s 
time,  and  above  the  arch  were  for¬ 
merly  reliefs,  one  of  which  represented 
the  death  of  Patroclus  and  Hector, 
whence  the  gate  got  its  name.  From 
the  theatre  a  large  paved  street  led 
south  towards  the  Magnesian  gate, 
passing  the  market  place  on  the  right. 
In  the  distance  to  the  right  are  the 
ruins  of  the  double  church  of  St. 
Mary  Theotokos,  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  churches,  which  has  been 
entirely  excavated  during  the  last  few 
years  (Fig.  13).  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  agora  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  a  circular  Greek  building  about 
eight  meters  in  diameter,  with  three 
courses  of  well  cut  stones  preserved. 
The  Austrians  in  general  have  not  dug 
deep  enough  to  strike  Greek  things,  but 
this  is  an  exception.  Near  the  round 
building  where  the  street  turns  toward 
the  Magnesian  gate  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  building  excavated,  namely  a 
library  built  about  1 15  a.  d.,  at  his  own 


Figure  12. — The  stage  of  the  theatre  at  Ephesus.  {Photograph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.) 


Figure  13. — Part  of  Church  of  St.  Mary  Theotokos 
at  Ephesus. 


expense  in  honor  of  his  father,  Tiberius 
Julius  Celsus  Polemaeanus  by  Tiberius 
Julius  Aquila,  who  t^ave  many  books, 
and  25,000  denarii  for  the  purchase  of 
other  books  (Tig.  14).  Nine  steps, 
18  meters  broad,  flanked  by  two  large 
bases  on  which  stood  statues  of  Celsus, 
lead  up  to  the  portico  of  eight  columns 
arranged  in  pairs.  Seven  of  the  column 
bases  still  remain  in  situ.  Behind  these 
was  a  wall  broken  by  three  door-ways, 
whose  richly  ornamented  pilasters,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  eight  columns,  still 
remain  in  their  lower  part.  Between 
the  pilasters  were  niches  in  which  stood 
four  statues  discovered  in  fragments 
by  the  excavators,  representing  in 
human  form  respectively  The  Wisdom 
of  Celsus,  The  Knowledge  of  Celsus, 


Figure  15. — Restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Library 
of  Celsus.  (After  Niemann.) 


The  Virtue  of  Celsus  and  The  Good¬ 
will  of  Celsus,  and  a  headless  statue  of 
Celsus  himself  has  been  found.  The 
main  library  room,  entered  by  three 
doors,  was  sixteen  and  a  third  meters 
wide  by  eleven  meters  deep.  Opposite 
the  middle  door  at  the  rear  was  an  apse, 
(Fig.  15),  four  and  a  half  meters  broad, 
in  which  stood  an  image  of  Athena,  as 
in  the  library  at  Pergamum.  In  an 
underground  room  directly  below  was 
the  burial  place  of  Celsus,  where  his 
sarcophagus  has  been  found.  In  the 
walls  themselves,  in  front  of  which 
were  six  columns  on  the  sides  and  eight 
at  the  rear,  were  rectangular  niches 
half  a  meter  deep,  and  about  three 
meters  high  and  one  meter  wide.  There 
were  three  on  the  two  sides  and  two  on 
either  side  of  the  apse.  In  these  niches, 
of  which  there  were  three  stories, 
wooden  shelves  were  placed  for  the 
ancient  book-rolls.  There  was  space 
for  about  100,000  books,  only  half  as 
many  as  at  Pergamum.  So  many 
architectural  fragments  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  an  accurate  reconstruetion. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Figure  i. — Ferry  across  the  Maeander  at  Miletus. 

MILETUS,  PRIENE  AND  SARDIS 

By  Howard  Crosby  Butler 


Devotees  of  ancient  Greek  cul¬ 
ture,  even  many  enthusiastic 
students  of  the  literature  and 
art  of  the  Classic  period  of  Greece, 
often  forget  how  much  Hellas,  or 
European  Greece,  owed  to  Ionia,  the 
Asiatic  cradle  of  Greek  civilization. 
We  think  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  of 
Corinth  and  Argos,  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  as  the  most  important  sites 
for  the  study  of  Greek  antiquity ;  often 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Miletus  and 
Ephesus,  Pergamum  and  Magnesia, 
Didyma  and  Colophon,  were  not  only 
just  as  important  in  the  history  of 
Greek  culture  as  the  cities  of  Hellas 
but  were  perhaps  the  leaders  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  European  Greece.  We  all  re¬ 


member  Troy,  and,  sometimes  no 
doubt,  think  of  the  Trojan  war  as  rep¬ 
resenting  eternal  enmity  between  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Aegean  sea,  not 
realizing  perhaps  that  the  war  made 
so  vivid  by  Homer  was  in  reality  only 
a  family  quarrel,  and  that  both  sides 
of  the  sea  were  occupied  by  a  single 
race.  A  brilliant  English  archaeologist 
has  said  “the  Greeks  of  Western  Asia 
Minor  produced  the  first  full  bloom 
of  what  we  call  pure  Hellenism.”  One 
has  only  to  consult  his  classical  dic¬ 
tionary  to  learn  that  many  of  the  great¬ 
est  figures  in  the  art  and  literature  of 
the  Greeks  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  a  casual  student  of  the  history  of 
free  social  institutions  will  discover 
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Figure  2, — Retaining  wall  of  the  Theatre,  at  right  facing  the  Cavea. 


that  Ionia  was  the  land  in  which  the 
democratic  city  state  first  reached  full 
development. 

That  bold,  irregular  strip  of  shore  ex¬ 
tending  from  a  little  above  vSmyrna 
southward  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegean  sea  almost  to  the  southeast  tip 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  we  call  the  Ionian 
coast,  with  its  high  rocky  promontories 
stretching  out  to  the  islands,  its  deep 
bays  and  estuaries  into  which  several 
great  rivers  pour  a  continual  deposit 
of  rich  soil  snatched  from  the  inland 
mountains,  is  almost  all  there  ever  was 
of  ancient  Ionia.  In  a  straight  line 
it  measures  hardly  6o  miles;  but  the 
actual  coast  line  would  measure  fully 
three  times  that  length.  Within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  coast  are  situated  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ten  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  Miletus,  Myus, 
Priene,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus, 
Teos,  Erythrae,  Clazomense  and  Pho- 
caea;  Samos  and  Chios,  the  two  other 


members,  were  cities  on  the  neighboring 
islands  which  bear  their  names.  Many 
sites  of  other  cities  not  members  of  the 
confederacy,  and  of  centres  of  religious 
cults,  are  known  all  along  the  Ionian 
litoral  and  in  the  hills  above  the  sea. 
To  the  north  the  Aegean  shore  extends 
100  miles  farther  embracing  Aeolis  and 
the  Troad,  each  with  many  important 
ancient  sites.  To  the  south  lies  Caria 
with  still  other  remains  of  once  power¬ 
ful  cities,  and  eastward,  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  ancient  Lydia  whose  kings  from 
time  to  time  overcame  the  independent 
cities  of  the  coast  and  controlled  them. 

And  yet  all  this  is  only  the  fringe  of 
Anatolia,  a  land  which  has  known 
civilization  from  the  almost  forgotten 
days  of  the  Hittites  of  the  mainland  and 
the  Cretans  of  the  sea,  a  land  which 
saw  the  earliest  beginnings  of  our  own 
civilization,  and  figured  prominently 
through  the  Hellenistic,  Roman,  and 
Byzantine  periods,  producing  great  men 
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and  great  works  of  art,  through  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  giving  to  the 
Christian  church  a  number  of  its  most 
renowned  fathers,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  torch  of  civilization  until  it  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Turks.  Only  a 
few  spots,  and  not  all  of  these  the  most 
important  ones,  in  all  that  vast  country 
with  its  hundreds  of  ancient  sites,  have 
as  yet  known  the  excavator’s  spade. 
A  few  of  the  ancient  cities  are  now  the 
sites  of  crowded  Turkish  towns.  Most 
of  them  still  conceal  their  historical 
and  archaeological  secrets,  and  their 
treasures  of  art,  below  the  earth  that 
has  been  accumulating  for  centuries. 
Turkish  misrule  which  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  their  ruin,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  darkness  which  still 
envshrouds  them.  But  it  may  be  that 
a  brighter  day  is  dawning  over  ancient 
Anatolia. 


Figure  3. — View  in  the  Interior  of  the  Theatre. 


The  traveller  hardly  knows  which  of 
the  sites  to  visit  among  so  great  a  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  archaeologist  with  per¬ 
mission  to  dig  finds  difficulty  in  deciding 
at  which  of  the  many  unexplored  places 
he  would  prefer  to  work.  The  travel¬ 
ler  chooses  the  places  which  have  been 
at  least  partly  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavator.  The  excavator,  on  the  other 


hand,  looks  for  a  site  still  buried,  and 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  large 
modern  towns;  a  site  like  Colophon 
which  is  so  old  as  to  have  no  history  so 
late  as  Roman  times,  and  so  fortunate 
as  to  retain  unchanged  the  Greek 
termination  of  its  name. 

Among  the  excavated,  or  partly  ex¬ 
cavated,  cities  of  the  coast  district  are 
Troy,  Pergamum,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Ha¬ 
licarnassus,  Cnidus,  Magnesia  ad  Mae- 
andrum,  Teos,  Phocaea,  and  Didyma; 
in  the  interior  only  Boghaz  Koi,  the 
ancient  Hittite  Capital,  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  Sardis  of  Lydia  and  Gordium 
have  known  the  excavator’s  spade. 

Of  these  numerous  sites,  Ephesus, 
Pergamum,  and  Cnidus  are  described 
elsewhere  in  this  number.  Below  are 
brief  descriptions  of  Miletus,  Priene 
and  Sardis;  the  first  an  Ionian  city  of 
the  first  rank,  the  second  a  smaller 
member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and 
the  third  the  capital  of  the  Mermnad 
kings  who  were  often  the  overlords  of 
the  cities  of  Ionia. 

Miletus. 

Miletus  held  her  place  as  the  greatest 
Greek  city  until  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
times  when  she  was  supplanted  by 
Ephesus.  Investigations  at  the  site 
show  that  the  city  was  flourishing  in 
the  later  Minoan  period.  In  the  sixth 
century  she  peacefully  owned  the  sway 
of  the  Lydian  king  Croesus,  in  the 
fourth  she  opposed  Alexander ;  but 
eventually  became  a  free  Greek  city 
again,  and  when  Ionia  came  under 
Roman  rule  was  a  favored  city  of  the 
emperors,  particularly  of  Trajan. 

The  city  lay  on  low  land  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Latmic  gulf,  not  far  from 
the  open  sea  and  a  little  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander  which  in  later 
centuries  has  filled  up  her  port  and 
made  her  an  inland  city.  The  river 
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Figure  4. — Seljuk  Mosque  at  Miletus.  {Photograph  by  C.  N.  Read) 


flows  today  under  her  walls  following 
the  old  line  of  the  bay,  and  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  modern  town  by  a  primi¬ 
tive  ferry  across  the  stream  (Fig.  i). 
From  the  river  one  looks  up  to  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Asia,  a  structure  of  the  Roman 
period  built  on  older  foundations.  The 
city  boasted  no  high  acropolis  of  the 
form  common  in  many  Greek  cities, 
though  the  hill  against  which  the  theatre 
was  erected  suggests  one.  The  view  of 
the  theatre  as  seen  from  the  river  shows 
one  of  the  great  retaining  walls  of  the 
cavea,  or  auditorium,  with  a  large 
arched  side  entrance.  Similar  en¬ 
trances  appear  on  the  face  of  these  end 
walls  (Fig.  2)  on  either  hand.  The 
walls  are  of  marble  exquisitely  laid  in 
late  Hellenistic  fashion,  the  arched  en¬ 
trances  have  rich  face  mouldings  which 
are  carried  upon  carved  pilaster  caps, 
and  the  stairs  within,  by  which  one 
mounted  to  the  upper  tiers  of  the  seats 
are  quite  modern  in  proportions  and 


design.  There  were  fifty-four  rows  of 
seats  divided  into  two  tiers  by  a  broad 
aisle,  the  lower  tier  still  preserves  its 
twenty  rows  of  marble  seats  and  the 
flights  of  steps  which  divide  them,  in 
almost  perfect  completeness  (Fig.  3), 
and  the  substructures  of  the  high 
Roman  stage  are  quite  well  preserved. 
With  so  much  of  its  marble  facing  still 
in  place,  this  building  at  Miletus  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient 
theatres. 

Passing  from  the  theatre,  in  front  of 
which  there  lie  some  very  beautiful  ar¬ 
chitectural  details  of  the  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  periods  and  several  rather 
crude  relief  sculptures  of  animals,  the 
visitor  in  search  of  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  encounters  two  difficulties 
which  no  doubt  had  been  serious  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  excavator.  Dr.  Theodor 
Wiegand,  who  laid  bare  a  part  of  old 
Miletus  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  One  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  is  the  proximity  of  a  modern 
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Figure  5. — Entrance  to  the  Mosque. 


town  of  medium  size  which  actually 
covers  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Greek  city,  the  other  is  the  result 
of  the  silting  up  of  the  bay,  and  the 
consequent  rising  of  the  level  of  the 
river,  which  causes  the  deep  excavations 
to  be  flooded  throughout  a  good  part  of 
the  year.  The  nearness  of  the  town 
obstructs  the  view  of  the  newly  re¬ 
covered  ruins,  and  makes  it  necessary 
to  barricade  the  excavations  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  inhabitants  for 
building  materials,  and  the  water  usu¬ 
ally  prevents  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  ruins.  The  water  had  very  re¬ 
cently  dried  up  in  June  1914  when  I 
last  visited  the  place,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  marble  buildings  were 
covered  with  slimy  mud.  The  exca¬ 
vators  have  found  a  Hellenistic  agora, 
and  near  it  a  very  interesting  building, 
built  somewhat  like  a  small  theatre  and 
believed  to  be  the  Senate  House.  East 
of  this  is  a  large  open  space,  like  a  huge 
atrium,  surrounded  by  porticoes  and 
enclosing  a  great  altar  of  Artemis .  Two 


temples  were  found,  both  existing  in 
scant  remains,  one  an  archaic  sanctuary 
of  Artemis,  the  other  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Delphinius. 

Miletus  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in 
western  Asia  Minor  which  preserves 
remnants  of  Seljuk  art.  The  first 
wave  of  Turkish  invaders  differed  from 
the  later  Ottoman  conquerors  of  the 
country  in  that  they  were  artists.  The 
mosque  here  represented  (Fig.  4)  is 
a  charming  example  of  the  work  of  these 
first  Mohammedans  to  reach  the  Aegean. 
Constructed  of  excellent  brick,  and 
faced  with  white  marble  torn  from 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings,  it  presents 
no  appearance  of  being  patch-work. 
The  tall  octagonal  base  of  the  lofty 
dome  is  well  proportioned  to  the  cubical 
mass  of  the  main  body  of  the  structure. 
The  cornices  and  other  carved  mould¬ 
ings  are  not  fragments  pieced  together 
from  the  ruins  of  some  Hellenistic 
building,  but  details  of  new  Oriental 
patterns  designed  for  their  places.  The 
windows  are  framed  in  richly  carved 
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Figure  6. — View  of  Priene  from  the  south,  across  the  Maeander. 


mouldings,  and  capped  with  diaper 
work  of  inlaid  tiles  in  brilliant  hues  or 
intricate  Arabie  lettering  once  gilded 
upon  coloured  backgrounds.  The 
triple-arched  entrance  is  executed  in 
marbles  of  various  colours,  and 
abounds  in  richly  wrought  mouldings, 
intricate  diaper-work  and  open  work 
grilles  of  marble  executed  with  in¬ 
credible  delieacy.  (Tig.  5.)  The  tomb 
in  front  of  the  Mosque  is  an  example 
of  later  Turkish  art. 

Priene 

Between  Miletus  and  Priene  once 
spread  out  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lat- 
mic  Gulf ;  but  the  ever-busy  Maeander 
has  converted  the  bay  into  a  plain,  so 
that  one  now  travels  from  one  city  to 
the  other  over  moist  fields  and  reedy 
marshes,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
windings  of  the  river  many  times  on 
his  direct  march.  Miletus  was  larger, 
richer,  and  more  powerful  than  Priene ; 
but  Priene  looked  down  upon  Miletus. 


Poised  upon  her  lofty  erag,  a  spur  of 
giant  Mycale  whieh  rises  behind  her 
to  the  north,  the  little  eity  held  one  of 
the  most  imposing  and  most  beautiful 
situations  in  the  world  of  her  time, 
looking  south  over  the  gulf  at  her  feet, 
beyond  Miletus,  Pyrrha  and  Myus, 
to  the  highlands  of  Caria,  and  westward 
far  out  over  the  Aegean, 

As  the  traveller  of  today  approaehes 
the  high-perched  city,  deserted  now 
these  many  eenturies,  a  view  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  not  unlike  that  which 
greeted  travellers  in  ships  in  ancient 
times  (Tig.  6).  The  same  walls  stand 
out  boldly  from  their  rocky  slope,  the 
terraees  upon  which  the  city’s  buildings 
still  stand  in  ruins,  rise  one  above  the 
other  surmounted  by  the  lofty  plat¬ 
form  of  Athena’s  temple,  all  ascending 
like  giant  steps  toward  the  pinnacle  of 
the  high  aeropolis.  It  is  not  difficult 
from  a  distance,  to  restore  the  outlines 
of  the  marble  buildings,  and,  in  imagin¬ 
ation  to  repopulate  the  streets,  the 
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Figure  7. — Terrace  of  the  Temple,  from  a  street  below. 


walls,  and  the  agora,  with  living  men 
and  women. 

The  early  history  of  Priene  is  un¬ 
known.  The  city  was  destroyed  by 
Ardys,  King  of' Lydia,  in  the  seventh 
century;  but  soon  recovered,  and,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth,  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  career.  Having  fallen  to 
Cyrus  in  545,  it  passed  under  Persian 
sway,  until  set  free  by  Alexander  the 
Great  who  became  a  generous  patron  of 
the  city.  Hard  times  came  upon  Priene 
after  Alexander’s  death;  the  kings  of 
Pergamum  and  Cappadocia  threatened 
her  from  two  sides  and  she  was  saved 
eventually  by  the  Romans  in  155  b.c. 
The  city  flourished  under  Roman  rule 
and  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
under  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Priene  has  been  thoroughly  exca¬ 
vated.  In  this  case  too  Dr.  Wiegand 
was  in  charge  of  the  work.  But  the 
absence  of  a  modern  town,  and  the 
height  and  dryness  of  the  situation 
made  the  site  a  far  easier  and  pleasanter 
one  to  uncover  than  Miletus.  The 
excavations  brought  to  light  the  most 
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complete  example  in  existence  of  an 
ancient  Greek  town,  most  of  its  re¬ 
mains  belonging  to  the  period  of  re¬ 
building  in  the  fourth  and  third  cen¬ 
turies  B.c.  Priene  is  often  called  the 
Pompeii  of  the  Greek  world,  and  in¬ 
deed,  certain  views  of  its  residential 
quarters  suggest  the  victim  of  Vesu¬ 
vius.  Though  built  up  on  terraces  on 
a  steep  hillside,  the  town  was  laid  out 
with  great  regularity,  having  six  main 
avenues  and  fifteen  narrower  streets; 
all  paved  and  provided  with  side-walk 
and  gutters,  dividing  the  city  into 
rectangles.  Besides  the  beautiful  tem¬ 
ple  of  Athena  Polias  situated  on  a  high 
broad  platform  (Fig.  7)  the  city  boasted 
a  number  of  less  important  sanctuaries, 
a  fine  colonnaded  marketplace  sur¬ 
rounded  with  shops  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  a  smaller  market  in  which  fish 
and  meat  were  sold,  a  theatre,  an  as¬ 
sembly  hall  and  two  gymnasia.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  buildings  which  we  see 
today  are  remains  of  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  before  Christ.  The 
scant  remains  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
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PRIENE-  EKBCLESIASTERION- 

Figure  8. 

which  were  standing  when  the  site  was 
examined  by  the  Society  of  the  Dilet¬ 
tanti  in  1765  and  1868,  have  all  but 
disappeared,  having  been  taken  to  em¬ 
bellish  European  museums,  and  we  now 
find  only  a  few  broken,  but  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  architectural  fragments  lying  upon 
the  smooth  white  surface  of  the  temple 
platform.  Before  the  temple  stood  the 
great  altar,  still  plainly  visible  in  its 
ruins,  and,  to  the  east  of  this,  the 
Propylaea,  one  of  the  later  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  temple  precinct.  A  fine 
flight  of  about  fifty  marble  steps,  with 
buildings  enelosing  it  on  either  hand, 
descends  to  the  northwest  angle  of 
the  great  agora.  Through  this  fine 
marble-paved  marketplace  passes  the 
principal  east-and-west  street  of  the 
city.  Along  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  facing  the  agora,  extends  a  long 
double  colonnade  set  upon  a  sort  of 
terrace  of  several  steps  above  the  level 
of  the  pavement.  This  fine  structure 
was  about  350  feet  long.  Its  rear  wall, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  is  filled  with  doorways  which 


open  upon  small  chambers  like  shops; 
but  near  the  east  end  the  stoa  fronts 
upon  the  ecclesiasterion  or  assembly 
hall  which  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
and  most  interesting  of  ancient  Greek 
civic  buildings.  It  has  the  general 
form  of  a  theatre,  but  is  square  instead 
of  curved.  (Fig  8.)  A  square  space  with 
a  beautiful  little  altar  in  the  middle 
occupies  the  place  of  the  orchestra. 
From  this  the  tiers  of  carved  seats  rise 
on  three  sides  in  straight  lines  (Fig.  9) 
and  have  steps  at  the  angles  and  at  the 
ends.  At  the  top  is  a  broad  aisle. 
Square  marble  piers  were  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  sides  and  aeross  the 
rear  which  probably  helped  to  support 
a  roof.  At  the  back  an  upper  tier  of 
seats  rises  higher  than  at  the  sides. 
In  front  of  this,  oceupying  the  place  of 
the  stage  in  a  theatre,  is  a  rectangular 
exedra  with  carved  benches  on  three 
sides — the  seats  of  the  mighty.  On 
either  hand  is  a  doorway  leading  out 
upon  the  great  colonnade,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  exedra  is  a  broad  arch,  still 
partly  preserved,  which  provided  a 
wide  semicircular  opening  forming  a 
sort  of  window  above  the  bench  of  the 
presiding  officers.  This  arch,  with 
another  which  spans  the  east  entranee 
to  the  agora,  is  one  of  the  earliest  ex¬ 
amples  of  arch  construction  in  Greek 
architecture. 

The  other  sides  of  the  agora  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  colonnades  of  columns  in  a 
single  row,  behind  which  are  little 
shops,  and  on  the  east  is  the  straight 
rear  wall  of  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepius. 
The  open  square  is  dotted  with  larger 
and  smaller  bases  for  statues,  marble 
exedras,  and  honorifie  stelae. 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  high  up 
to  the  north,  against  the  steep  hill-side, 
is  the  little  theatre,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  smaller  theatres 
of  the  old  Greek  world.  Only  the 
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Figure  9. — Interior  of  the  Ecclesiasterion,  or  Assembly  Hall. 


lower  rows  of  its  seats  (Fig.  lo)  with  five 
carved  thrones  in  the  lowest  row,  re¬ 
main  of  the  koilon,  or  auditorium;  but 
the  stage  building  preserves  enough  of 
its  colonnaded  front  (Fig.  lo)  to  have 
aroused  once  more,  without  definitely 
settling,  the  long-disputed  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  Greek  players  stood 
upon  a  raised  platform  or  upon  the 
orchestra  level.  A  row  of  piers  with 
engaged  columns  of  the  Doric  order 
carried  a  light  entablature  and  a  set  of 
stone  beams,  like  a  roof -structure,  pro¬ 
viding  a  narrow  shelf,  about  12  feet 
high  and  9  feet  wide  which  some  author¬ 
ities  would  have  us  believe  was  the 
actual  stage. 

From  every  point  of  vantage  in  the 
ruins  one  looks  down  upon  the  resi¬ 
dential  parts  of  the  city  which  the  ex¬ 
cavators  have  uncovered.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  see  the  checker-board  plan  of 
squares  of  private  houses,  divided  by 
straight  white  streets  well  paved  and 
drained,  quite  as  regularly  laid  out 
upon  the  uneven  slope  as  if  upon  a  flat 


plain.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
not  infrequently  of  marble,  on  the 
Greek  plan  with  open  court,  columned 
porch  and  living  rooms  large  and  small, 
four  residences  to  a  block  or  insula. 
(Fig.  II.) 

The  stadium  and  gymnasium  were 
built  in  the  lowest  section  of  the  city, 
within  the  walls,  just  above  the  sea 
level,  and  a  long  flight  of  steps  des¬ 
cended  to  them  from  the  marketplace. 
The  stadium  was  a  curious  structure 
with  banks  of  seats  on  one  side  only, 
the  other  being  open  toward  the  bay. 
In  front  of  the  seats,  the  actual  floor 
of  the  stadium  was  an  artificial  terrace 
held  up  by  a  high,  stout  retaining  wall. 
Behind  the  seats  ran  a  long  covered 
portico.  The  gymnasium  joined  onto 
the  stadium  at  the  west.  Like  other 
Greek  buildings  of  its  kind,  it  consisted 
of  an  open  colonnaded  court  with  halls 
and  smaller  rooms  on  two  sides.  In 
the  lavatory  one  still  may  see  a  row  of 
large  marble  wash-basins  along  the 
wall,  below  a  moulding  which  carries 
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Figure  lo. — End  of  seats  and  part  of  stage  building  in  the  Theatre  of  Priene. 


a  water  conduit  and  is  pierced  with 
openings  masked  by  well  carved  lions’ 
heads,  one  to  each  basin  (Fig.  12) ;  all  so 
well  preserved  as  to  give  a  sense  of 
living  reality  to  this  place  in  which  the 
youth  of  Priene  exercised  and  played, 
and  contended  in  their  sports  over  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

Sardis. 

A  traveller  in  ancient  times,  wishing 
to  travel  from  one  of  the  coast  cities  of 
Ionia  inland  to  the  great  Lydian  capi¬ 
tal,  would  probably  have  gone  first  to 
Ephesus,  and  from  that  city  would  have 
followed  the  great  highway,  or  Royal 
Road,  over  the  mountains,  out  into  the 
plain  of  the  Hermus,  and  along  the 
south  side  of  that  plain  to  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Mermnadae  which  sat  astride 
the  great  trade  route  and  beside  the  gold- 
bearing  sands  of  the  Pactolus,  a  little 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Ephesus. 
Modern  travellers  would  find  the  jour¬ 
ney  over  the  mountains  both  long  and 
tedious.  The  railway  from  Smyrna 


avoids  the  mountains,  making  a  long 
detour  along  the  bay,  and  finally  en¬ 
tering  the  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hermus.  As  the  site  of  Sardis  is  ap¬ 
proached  one  observes,  away  toward 
the  north  across  the  river,  a  group  of 
conical  tumuli  of  various  sizes,  two  of 
them  appearing  as  large  as  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt.  These  are  the 
famous  tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Herodotus.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  railway  extends  a  long 
range  of  tall  crags  and  pinnacles  rising 
out  of  the  edge  of  the  plain  against  a 
dark  background  formed  by  the  masses 
of  the  snow-capped  Boz-Dagh,  Mt. 
Tmolus,  the  legendary  birthplace  of 
Bacchus.  These  crags  and  pinnacles  are 
made  of  deep  red  clay,  and  erosion  has 
given  them  their  fantastic  architectural 
forms.  One  of  them  turns  out  to  be 
the  acropolis  of  ancient  Sardis  (Fig.  13). 
Fragments  of  walls  are  balanced  about 
its  crumbling  crest  and  half  buried 
ruins  of  late  Roman  buildings  cluster 
around  its  foot.  The  earliest  historical 
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Figure  ii. — Group  of  Houses. 


references  show  that  this  acropolis  was 
in  existence  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  before  Christ,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  place  was  a  stronghold  in  far 
more  distant  antiquity.  The  hill  now 
terminates  in  a  sharp  ridge  by  no  means 
large  enough  to  have  held  the  upper 
city  and  the  fortifications  described  by 
the  early  writers.  It  is  plain  that  the 
acropolis,  like  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
it,  has  been  worn  away  by  erosion  to 
its  present  shape.  There  are  no  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  early  walls,  the  present 
ones  having  been  made  in  Byzantine 
times  out  of  marble  blocks  and  other 
fragments  taken  from  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  buildings  (Fig.  14).  But  this  is 
actually  the  remnant  of  the  hill  which 
was  rendered  impregnable,  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  by  King  Meles  who, 
by  direction  of  the  oracle  at  Telmessus, 
carried  a  lion  around  its  walls.  It  is 
the  hill  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Cimmerians  in  the  earliest  historical 
period,  lost  by  Croesus  to  the  Persians, 
regained  by  Alexander,  and  treach¬ 
erously  betrayed  under  Achaeus .  1 1  is  a 

matter  of  historical  record  that  the  city 
of  Sardis  was  destroyed  by  earthquake 
in  A.D.  17,  and  it  is  probable  that 
part  of  the  acropolis  collapsed  in  that 
catastrophe.  It  is  evident  that  the  hill 


has  been  rapidly  disintegrating  ever 
since,  and  the  washing  away  of  its 
fabric  has  buried  the  lower  city,  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Pactolus. 

The  excavation  of  the  ancient  city 
has  been  undertaken  by  an  American 
society.  Work  was  begun  in  the  early 
spring  of  1910  and  carried  on,  at  periods 
of  five  months  in  each  year,  until  the 
summer  of  1914.  The  area  covered  by 
the  city  is  very  extensive,  on  the  north 
and  west  of  the  acropolis  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pactolus.  A  beginning 
was  made  at  the  river-side  on  the  west 
of  the  hill,  at  a  point  where  two  large 
Ionic  columns  protruded  half  their 
height  above  a  field  of  barley  (Fig.  15). 
At  the  end  of  five  campaigns,  a  temple 
of  Artemis  of  colossal  dimensions,  had 
been  brought  to  light  (Fig.  16).  This 
temple,  all  of  marble  brought  from 
quarries  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Tmolus,  was 
begun  in  the  fourth  century,  or  perhaps 


Figure  14. — Walls  of  Acropolis,  view  from  the  south. 


earlier,  on  the  site  of  an  old  temple 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Ionian 
revolt  in  506  b.c.  It  was  roofed,  and 
certainly  in  use,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  was  repaired  in  later 
centuries  as  the  remains  show.  The 
problem  of  excavation  was  a  difficult 
one;  owing  partly  to  the  depth  of  the 
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Figure  12. — Lavatory  in  the  Gymnasium. 


accumulated  earth  and  debris,  which 
rose  from  twelve  feet  at  the  west  end 
to  sixty  at  a  point  east  of  the  building ; 
this  latter  being  by  far  the  greatest 
depth  for  exeavations  yet  undertaken 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  the 
temple  proved  to  be  preserved  almost 


exactly  in  proportion  as  it  was  deeply 
buried,  and  now  stands  free  as  one  of 
the  best  preserved  of  the  Greek  temples 
in  Asia  Minor  (Fig.  i6).  Its  plan 
shows  that  there  were  eight  column 
at  the  ends  and  twenty  on  the  sides, 
the  porches  were  deep  with  interior 


Figure  13. — ^Valley  of  the  Pactolus,  Acropolis  of  Sardis  on  the  left  and  Mt.  Tmolus  behind. 

{Photograph  by  D.  M.  Robinson) 
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Figure  15. — General  view  of  the  American  excavations  at  Sardis,  view  from  the  west. 


Figure  17. — The  East  Porch  of  the  Temple,  view  from  the  north. 


Figure  i8. — The  East  Porch  of  the  Temple,  view  from  the  south. 


columns  unusually  arranged .  The  cella 
was  composed  of  a  long  chamber  di¬ 
vided  by  two  rows  of  five  columns  each, 
and  a  treasury  chamber ;  this  latter  has 
a  long  inscription  in  Greek — a  mort¬ 
gage — upon  its  walls.  As  seen  from 
the  north  or  south  (Figs.  17  and  18), 
the  east  porch  of  the  temple,  with  its 
two  complete  columns  and  thirteen 
others  which  preserve  half  their  original 
height,  with  its  projecting  anta  walls, 
its  portal  standing  to  one  third  of  its 
original  height,  and  numerous  inter¬ 
esting  details  lying  about,  presents  an 
effect  of  spacious  dignity.  Some  of  the 
carved  details  are  unusually  beautiful, 
particularly  some  of  the  capitals  which 
were  discovered  deep  down  in  the  earth. 

East  of  the  temple,  with  its  front 
wall  almost  touching  the  two  columns 
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at  the  south  end  of  the  east  row,  a  little 
Christian  church  was  unearthed  (Fig. 
15).  It  is  built  of  brick  and  is  of  oblong 
plan  with  a  small  apse  at  its  east  end 
perfectly  preserved.  Outside  the  small 
apse  is  a  larger  apse,  the  half  dome  of 
which  has  fallen  in.  Coins  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  were  found 
in  the  cracks  of  the  pavement.  The 
little  building  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  reference  of  St.  John  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion  to  a  church  community  at  Sardis. 

Many  fragments  of  sculpture  were 
found  in  the  process  of  excavation,  and 
a  lion  figure  of  the  Lydian  period  resting 
upon  a  stepped  base  together  with  a 
second  lion,  much  mutilated,  and  an 
eagle,  all  in  marble.  Among  the  sculp¬ 
tures  which  have  been  found  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  period  of  Greek  art 
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in  Sardis  is  the  spirited  head  of  a 
horse. 

Of  great  scientific  importance  was 
the  discovery  here  of  an  unknown 
language  in  a  large  body  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  tongue  and  script  of  the 
ancient  Lydians.  The  finding  of  a 
bilingual  inscription,  that  is,  an  in¬ 
scription  in  the  unknown  Lydian  with 
a  translation  in  Aramaic,  has  made 
important  progress  toward  the  deci¬ 
phering  of  this  new  language.  Simul¬ 
taneous  digging  carried  on  in  the  old 
necropolis  across  the  river  from  the 
temple  has  brought  to  light  a  vast 
uLimber  of  objects  of  daily  use  in  the 
life  of  the  ancient  I^ydians,  objects 
which  shed  much  light  upon  the  state 
of  civilization  to  which  this  great  non- 
Hellenic  kingdom  had  attained,  and 


many  of  them  are  of  unusual  beauty. 
Among  the  various  classes  of  objects  are 
pottery  of  new  shapes  and  designs, 
bronze  utensils  and  other  objects,  terra 
cottas,  ivories,  silver  ware,  coins,  gold 
ornaments  and  engraved  gems.  Among 
the  terra-cottas  are  mask-like  figures  in 
archaic  style,  showing  the  entire  front 
of  the  body  above  the  waist,  and  pre¬ 
serving  beautiful  colour  designs,  and 
figurines  of  many  types,  some  plainly 
from  the  Myrina  manufactories,  others 
of  types  quite  new.  Although  these 
excavations  were  hardly  more  than 
begun  when  the  war  put  a  stop  to  fur¬ 
ther  progress  on  the  work,  enough 
material  has  been  recovered  to  afford 
a  very  good  foundation  for  restoring  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Lydia. 

Princeton  University. 
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Figure  i. — Plan  of  Didymaeura  {after  Wiegand). 


DIDYMA 

By  E.  Baldwin  Smith 


Greatest  of  all  religious  edifices 
erected  by  Greek  antiquity,” 
writes  Strabo,  “is  the  Didy- 
maeum.”  Great  it  was,  though  not 
actually  the  largest  in  size.  Still  it  was 
not  alone  the  tradition  of  its  dimensions 
which  inspired  Vitruvius  to  rank  it 
among  the  four  great  temples  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  second  only  to  the  Arte- 
misium.  Its  architectural  fame  must 
have  rested,  to  a  large  extent,  upon 
those  unique  and  ambitious  features  of 
its  construction  which  made  it  so  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  all  other  Greek 
temples. 

Before  investigating  the  fascinating 
and  rather  baffling  mysteries  of  the 
actual  temple,  the  reader,  like  a  visitor 
to  the  famous  site,  must,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  wearisome  moments, 
make  his  geographical  and  historical 
approach  to  the  prophetic  shrine  of  the 
lonians.  The  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  was  built  by  the  people  of 


Miletus,  in  their  own  territory,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  their  city  on  the 
promontory  of  Poseideion,  at  Didyma, 
which  is  today  the  flourishing  little 
Turkish  town  of  Hieronta.  Didyma, 
in  ancient  times,  was  often  called 
Branchidae,  after  the  priestly  caste  who 
guarded  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
ministered  to  the  oracle,  and  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  descended  from  Branchus 
the  youth  beloved  of  Apollo. 

During  Greek  times  Didyma  was  in- 
accessable  by  land,  even  from  the 
mother  city  Miletus,  and  was  always 
approached  by  sea.  The  principal  port 
was  Panormus  where  landed  all  the 
pilgrims  from  the  Mediterranean  world 
who  sought  guidance  of  the  prophetic 
utterances  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo .  Erom 
Panormus  to  the  sanctuary  runs  a 
Sacred  Way,  in  length  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  which  was  flanked  on  either 
side  by  huge,  archaic,  seated  statues 
of  the  former  worshipers.  This  Sacred 
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Figure  2. — East  end  of  Temple. 


Way,  with  its  ponderous  and  rough- 
hewn  statues,  recalls  the  sacred  avenues 
of  sphinxes  which  led  from  the  Nile 
to  the  great  Egyptian  temples,  and 
suggests,  as  does  the  general  type  of 
the  seated  figures,  the  influence  of 
Nilotic  art  upon  the  Milesians.  It 
was  not  until  Roman  times,  under  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  that  an  actual  road 
was  built  connecting  Didyma  with 
Miletus. 

There  was  an  ancient  Ionic  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Didyma  which  was  destroyed. 
While  the  first  Artemisium  was  not 
burnt  until  the  night  of  Alexander’s 
birth  according  to  ancient  legend,  the 
earliest  Didymaeum,  after  having  first 
been  plundered  by  the  Persian  Darius 
in  494,  was  finally  sacked  and  burnt 


to  the  ground  by  Xerxes  in  481  b.c. 
During  one  or  the  other  of  these  devas¬ 
tating  inroads  the  celebrated  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo  by  Canachus  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Persian  capital  at  Susa, 
taking  with  it  much  of  the  prophetic 
fame  of  the  shrine.  It  is  a  sad  story, 
the  sack  of  the  first  Didymaeum,  if  we 
can  believe  the  story  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  that  the  hereditary  priestly 
caste  of  the  Branchidae  betrayed  the 
temple’s  riches  to  Xerxes,  as  he  was 
returning  from  his  ill-fated  expedition 
against  the  Greeks,  and  then  went  into 
voluntary  exile  beyond  the  river  Oxus 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged 
Milesians.  It  was  there,  beyond  the 
Oxus,  that  Alexander  the  Great  found 
their  descendants  in  328,  and  exter- 
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The  actual  work  commenced  in  333 
B.c.  and,  if  we  can  be  sure  that  Vitru¬ 
vius  was  describing  the  second  and 
not  the  first  Didymeaum,  the  architects 
were  Daphnis  and  Paeonius,  the  builder 
of  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus.  Either 
the  conception  of  these  architects  was 
too  ambitious  or  the  times  too  rife  with 
war,  for  the  work  languished,  lapsed, 
and  was  revived  periodically  for  several 
centuries,  without  the  colossal  temple 
ever  having  been  entirely  completed. 
While  the  temple  was  left  gableless  and 
unfinished,  the  last  work  having  ceased 
apparently  in  41  a.d.,  it  was  neverthe¬ 
less  in  use,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  monuments  of  antiquity 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the 
Roman  writers  on  architecture,  in¬ 
cluding  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Pausanias. 


Figure  3. — Great  Portal  at  east  end  (after  Wiegand). 


minated  them,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  as  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
their  fore-fathers. 

For  about  a  century  the  Milesians 
seem  to  have  been  either  unable  to 
rebuild  the  temple  or  to  have  felt  it 
useless  to  restore  a  shrine  from  which 
the  famous  cultus  statue  of  the  god 
has  been  removed.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  333  b.  c.,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Alexander,  that  the  work  of 
erecting  a  new  structure  was  com¬ 
menced.  Perhaps  the  Macedonian 
chieftain  promised  that  the  cultus 
statue  would  be  rescued  from  the  bar¬ 
barians  and  returned,  as  soon  as  a  suit¬ 
able  sanctuary  should  be  ready  for  its 
reception.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
promise  stimulated  the  people  of  Mile¬ 
tus  to  revive  the  prestige  of  their  shrine 
by  a  new  and  even  greater  monument, 
we  know  that  in  295  b.c.  Seleucus  I, 
did  restore  the  sacred  image  to  the  new 
temple. 


Figure  4. — One  of  side  entrances  at  east  end 
(after  Wiegand). 
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Figure  5. — Celia,  looking  west. 


Even  now  our  approach  to  the  temple 
is  not  entirely  cleared,  for  its  mysteries 
are  only  in  part  those  of  incantation 
and  mystic  divination.  For  centuries 
a  veil  of  mystery  and  uncertainty  has 
hung  over  the  whole  architeetural  ehar- 
acter  of  the  building,  with  the  result 
that  no  text  book  or  work  on  architee- 
ture  has  been  published  containing  a 
plan  of  the  temple  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  or  adequate  idea  of  the  unparal¬ 
leled  features  of  this  unique  monument 
of  Hellenistic  Greek  architecture.  The 
reason  why  the  students  of  arehitecture 
have  had  such  erroneous  conceptions 
of  the  building  is  easily  explicable 
and  excusable,  and  ean  be  aceounted 
for  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  European 
investigation  of  the  Didymaeum. 

The  darkness  which  closed  over  the 
aneient  world  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  whieh  enveloped  the  Did^^maeum 
along  with  all  the  other  works  of  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity,  was  lifted,  in  the  case  of 


the  Apollo  temple,  in  1446,  when  Cyriac 
of  Ancona  visited  the  site  and  deseribed 
the  greater  part  of  the  temple  as  still 
standing,  although  the  cella  had  been 
eonverted  into  a  fortress  by  the  By¬ 
zantines.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  next 
recorded  visitor,  the  Englishman  Dr. 
Pickering,  in  1673,  the  temple  was 
found  to  have  eollapsed,  due  probably 
to  the  great  earthquake  of  1493.  In 
1764  and  1812  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
sent  expeditions  to  explore  the  ruins, 
and  in  1873,  the  “Rothschild  Expedi¬ 
tion”  under  MM.  O.  Rayet  and  A. 
Thomas,  visited  the  site,  sent  eertain 
seulptures  to  the  Louvre,  and  pub¬ 
lished  ‘  ‘Milet  et  le  Golf  e  Latmique”  with 
a  plan  of  the  temple  which  was  largely 
conjeetural.  No  exeavations,  however, 
were  made  until  1895  when  Haussoullier 
and  Pontremoli  visited  the  site  and 
cleared  the  western  facade,  and  part 
of  the  east  front,  but  had  to  limit  their 
exeavations  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
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Figure  6. — Celia,  looking  east. 


temple  because  they  found  that  the 
Turkish  village  had  encroached  upon 
the  ruins  and  had  established  a  formid¬ 
able  wind-mill  immediately  above  the 
heart  of  the  temple.  With  the  new 
material  they  had  uncovered,  with  the 
inscriptions  pertaining  to  the  work,  and 
with  the  results  from  pits  sunk  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  ruins,  the  French  expe¬ 
dition  published  its  results  under  the 
title  “Didymes.”  Their  plan,  however, 
failed  to  disclose  the  exact  nature  of 
the  innovations  of  the  strange  edifice. 
In  1905  the  French  rights  were  ceded 
to  Dr.  Th.  Wiegand,  the  German  exca¬ 
vator  of  Miletus,  who  proceeded  to 
clear  the  whole  temple  and  remove  the 
inconvenient  wind-mill.  The  full  reve¬ 
lation  of  this  uncovering  is  even  yet 
unpublished,  although  in  1911  Dr. 


Wiegand  published  a  report  of  the  work 
made  before  the  Prussian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  which  were  an  almost  cor¬ 
rect  plan  of  the  building  and  some  very 
interesting  photographs.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  in  this  article  are  taken  from  his 
report,  with  the  addition  of  other  un¬ 
published  pictures  taken  by  Professor 
Howard  Crosby  Butler  after  the  site 
was  cleared. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  temple 
and  approaching  it,  as  the  ancient 
pilgrim  did,  along  the  Sacred  Way,  the 
road  leads  one  into  the  sacred  precinct 
on  the  north  side,  so  that  the  visitor  has 
to  pass  down  the  temple  to  the  left 
before  the  great  entrance  on  the  east 
is  reached  (Fig.  i).  The  precinct  was 
a  walled  enclosure,  semicircular  at 
either  end,  and,  from  its  form  and  from 
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the  remains  of  banks  of  seats  on  the 
south  side,  recalls  a  stadion,  or  race¬ 
track,  which  Dr.  Wiegand  declares  the 
site  originally  to  have  been. 

The  temple  itself  is  in  the  Ionic  order, 
is  decastyle,  dipteral,  has  twenty-one 
columns  on  a  side,  and  has  three  rows 
of  four  columns  in  antis  on  the  east  end. 
Translating  this  cryptic  description  into 
plain  English,  the  temple  is  surrounded 
by  a  continuous  colonnade  of  two  rows 
of  columns,  ten  across  the  east  and  west 
ends  and  twenty-one  down  each  side; 
at  the  east  end  there  is  a  recess  between 
the  cella  walls  which  is  filled  with  twelve 
columns  in  three  rows  of  four  columns 
each. 

The  whole  structure  rests  upon  a 
seven  stepped  platform,  or  crepido?7ta, 
and  measures,  along  the  edge  of  the 
top  step,  in  length  about  360  feet  and 
in  width  about  163  feet.  Being  of 
such  gigantic  size,  the  steps,  as  is  the 
custom  in  classical  architecture,  are 
scaled  to  the  building,  and  are  too  high 
for  comfortable  approach.  Therefore 
the  actual  approach  on  the  east  front 
is  by  means  of  thirteen  smaller  steps 
extending  along  the  front  of  the  temple 
between  the  third  column  from  each 
side  and  flanked  by  parotids  on  either 
side.  These  parotids,  as  the  photo¬ 
graph  shows  (Fig.  2),  are  unfinished 
and  were  intended  to  have  been  carved 
and  decorated.  Having  ascended  the 
crepidoma,  the  visitor  is  confronted 
by  an  avenue  of  vast  columns  which 
leads  into  what  is  usually  called  the 
pronaos,  which  is  here  a  dodecastylon,  or 
portico  of  twelve  columns,  and  then 
brings  up  at  what  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  the  main  entrance  of 
the  temple.  At  this  point  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  the  Didymaeum  com¬ 
mence.  The  inscriptions  of  the  work¬ 
men,  found  in  the  temple,  speak  of 
the  ante-room  with  the  twelve  columns 
not  as  a  pronaos  but  as  a  prodomos, 


the  reason  being,  no  doubt,  because 
it  is  not  actually  pro  naos,  as  another 
chamber  interposes  between  it  and  the 
naos  where  the  image  of  the  god  was 
enshrined.  In  addition  to  the  change 
of  name,  this  prodomos  is  unlike  any 
pronaos  in  Greek  architecture  in  its 
wilderness  of  vast  columns.  We  are 
accustomed  to  two,  or  even  three 
columns  in  antis,  but  to  find  as  many 
as  twelve  suggests  only  a  Persian 
apadana  or  an  Egyptian  hypostyle 
hall. 

The  greatest  surprise ,  however,  awaits 
the  visitor  at  the  end  of  the  prodomos, 
at  what  should  be  the  main  portal  of 
the  sanctuary.  Here  is  the  huge  portal, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  with  remains  of 
its  carefully  carved  door- jambs;  but 
what  of  the  door-sill!  It  is  over  six 
feet  high  with  no  steps  leading  up  to  it, 
and  evidence,  in  its  carefully  executed 
and  carved  torus  and  scotia  mouldings 
which  carry  out  the  base  mouldings  of 
the  cella  wall  (Fig.  3),  that  no  steps 
were  ever  intended  to  ascend  it.  Where 
then  was  the  entrance?  At  either  side 
of  the  main  portal,  almost  next  to  the 
side  walls  of  the  prodomos,  are  door¬ 
ways  (Fig.  4),  flanked  on  each  side  by 
pilasters,  and  capped  by  huge  rough 
quarried  lintels  whose  faces  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  carved.  These  doorways 
give  access  to  long,  descending  ramps 
roofed  at  first  by  deep  coffers  and  then 
by  beautifully  cut  arches,  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  first,  example  of  the 
Greek  use  of  the  arch.  These  ramps, 
in  descending,  pass  under  the  chamber 
which  lies  between  the  prodomos  and 
the  7iaos,  under  a  long  flight  of  steps 
which  lead  back  up  from  the  naos  to 
this  chamber,  and  out  into  the  actual 
cella  which  was  unroofed  and  sunk  far 
below  the  outer  level  of  the  temple. 
The  floor  of  the  cella  is  about  14  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  crepidoma,  and  on 
all  sides  appears  to  consist  of  a  high, 
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Figure  7.— Columns  of  Peristyle  on  northeast  corner. 


twenty-foot  podium,  or  platform,  from 
which  the  walls  rise,  broken  at  intervals 
by  strong,  salient  pilasters  (Fig.  5). 
At  the  west  end  of  the  cella  was  the 
adyton  or  covered  shrine  of  Canachus’ 
Apollo. 

Standing  now  in  the  cella,  and  look¬ 
ing  back  towards  the  east,  the  visitor 
is  confronted  by  another  striking  struc¬ 
tural  feature  of  the  building.  A  long, 
broad,  and  majestic  flight  of  twenty- 
two  steps,  about  53.25  feet  wide  and 
19.66  feet  deep,  leads  up  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  under  which  one  enters  the  cella. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  are  three  door¬ 
ways,  the  central  one  being  flanked  by 
two  half  columns,  of  the  same  scale 
as  those  on  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
capped  by  Corinthian  instead  of  Ionic 
capitals  (Fig.  6). 

Passing  through  any  one  of  the  three 
doorways  it  is  discovered  that  the  level 
of  this  chamber  is  almost  flush  with  the 


top  of  the  sill  of  the  main  portal  opening 
into  the  prodomos.  In  other  words, 
its  level  is  about  six  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  crepidoma.  Within,  at 
either  side  of  the  center  of  this  room, 
two  columms  without  plinths,  and  of 
a  scale  slightly  smaller  than  the  exterior 
columns,  are  placed  as  supports  to  the 
now  vanished  ceiling.  This  chamber, 
from  inscriptions  found  within  its  ruins, 
was  called  by  the  builders  the  chresmo- 
graphion,  or  the  place  of  the  writing 
of  the  oracles.  It  was  therefore  the 
business  office  of  the  temple.  On  each 
side  of  this  chresmographion  a  door  opens 
upon  a  flight  of  stairs  which  ascends, 
in  two  stages,  to  a  sort  of  room  which, 
in  all  probability,  included  only  the 
small  space  above  the  stairs  and  in 
height  was  about  equal  to  one  half  the 
height  of  the  chresmographion .  The  ceil¬ 
ing  of  these  stairs  has  a  very  remark¬ 
able  square-and-key  fret  very  deeply 
cut  into  the  stone.  From  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  we  again  learn  that  these  storied 
side-chambers,  with  their  broken  flights 
of  stairs,  were  called  labyrinths.  It  is 
likely  that  they  gave  access  to  the  store¬ 
rooms  of  the  temple  where  the  treasures 
and  entrusted  riches  were  guarded,  and 
where  the  prytanes,  the  officials  of  the 
oracle,  kept  their  records.  Every 
Greek  temple,  besides  accumulating 
vast  riches  of  its  own,  functioned  as  the 
forefather  of  the  modern  bank,  guard¬ 
ing  the  wealth  intrusted  to  its  care,  and 
loaning  out  money  at  interest  on  safe 
collateral.  The  absence,  then,  of  the 
opisthodomos,  or  treasury,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  temple,  makes  it  necessary 
to  accept  the  second  story  as  the  bank¬ 
ing  quarters  of  the  Branchidae  priests 
and  their  more  honest  successors. 

The  architectural  and  sculptural 
forms  of  the  Didymaeum,  while  in  many 
cases  unfinished  and  for  the  most  part 
of  relatively  late  date  in  the  history 
of  Greek  architecture,  present  a  variety 
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Figure  8. — Entablature  of  Didymaeum  {after  Haussoullier  and  Pontremoli), 
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and  inventiveness  in  harmony  with  the 
original  and  ambitious  plan  of  the 
temple.  The  great  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  huge  channelled  shafts  of 
sixty  feet  in  height  (Fig.  7),  have,  with 
the  exception  of  the  outer  row  across 
the  east  end,  the  typical  bases  of  the 
Hellenistic  period,  consisting  of  a  torus 
moulding,  with  horizontal  channellings, 
resting  upon  two  scotia  which  in  turn 
are  supported  by  a  square  plinth  block. 
Across  the  front  of  the  temple  the  bases 
of  the  eight  central  columns  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  row  are  each  different  in  the 
forms  of  their  mouldings  and  are  richly 
carved  with  various  ornamental  mo¬ 
tives.  While  they  are  all  set  upon 
plinth  blocks,  the  bases  of  the  two 
central  columns  have,  instead  of  the 
traditional  torus,  a  flat  band  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  alternating  palmettes 
and  anthemions,  resting  upon  a  double 
scotia.  Other  bases  of  this  row  have 
anthemions  carved  upon  the  toruses, 
and  frets  carved  upon  circular 
plinths  which  take  the  place  of  scotias, 
while  one  base,  near  the  center  of  the 
facade,  has  a  torus  decorated  with 
vertical  water  leaves,  raised  upon  a 
twelve-sided  plinth,  each  face  of  which 
is  sculptured  with  a  different  conven¬ 
tional  floral  motive. 

Regarding  the  Ionic  capitals  of  the 
columns,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  temple,  the  ques¬ 
tion  becomes  somewhat  conjectural  due 
to  the  devastation  of  time,  man,  and 
the  elements .  The  three  capitals ,  which 
are  still  in  place  on  their  tall  shafts,  are 
rather  depressed  and  late,  but  perfectly 
ordinary  examples  of  Hellenistic  work. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  facade  were 
found  fragments  from  which  a  peculiar 
and  very  interesting  capital  has  been 
reconstructed  and  which  is  illustrated 
here  from  the  restoration  of  Haussoul- 
lier  and  Pontremoli  (Fig.  8).  Instead 
of  the  spiral  volutes,  it  has  the  busts 
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of  Apollo  and  Zeus,  one  on  either  face, 
the  sculptured  heads  recalling  most 
suggestively  the  influence  of  the  Per- 
gamene  School  of  sculpture  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Great  Altar  of  Zeus  at 
Pergamum  which  belongs  to  the  second 
century  b.c.  In  the  center  of  the 
capital,  in  place  of  the  echinus  of  eggs, 
is  a  salient  head  of  a  bull,  beneath  which 
is  a  band  of  palmettes  and  anthemions. 
Other  fragments  found  among  the 
debris  of  the  temple  suggest  as  great  a 
variety  of  capitals  across  the  east 
facade  of  the  temple  as  there  are  bases, 
although  the  two  examples  already 
described  are  the  only  ones  sufficiently 
well  preserved  to  permit  of  restoration. 

The  entablature,  as  restored  from  the 
fragments  by  Haussoullier  and  Pontre¬ 
moli,  shows  a  very  late  and  ornate 
treatment;  its  interesting  features  are 
the  heavy  dentils  whose  faces  are  each 
carved  with  a  different  motive,  and 
the  heavy  acanthus  rinceau,  with  a 
Medusa  head  in  the  Pergamene  style, 
carved  upon  the  frieze.  Beyond  the 
entablature  it  is  impossible  to  go  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  temple,  for 
as  Strabo  says,  the  temple  was  so  large 
that  it  had  no  roof,  and  excavations 
have  shown  that  it  was  left  unfinished 
and  probably  without  even  a  gabled 
pediment  at  the  east  end.  Within  the 
cella  there  are  some  exquisite  pilaster 
capitals  which  are  much  more  vigorous 
and  pleasing  than  any  fragments  which 
remain  from  the  exterior  of  the  temple, 
and  suggest  an  early  period  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  sanctuary.  The  fact  that 
after  nearly  five  hundred  years  the 
temple  was  unfinished  does  not  seem  to 
have  lessened  its  glory  and  fame  in  the 
eyes  of  classical  writers,  and,  when  its 
remains  are  finally  published,  its  great¬ 
ness,  as  the  most  picturesque  temple 
of  antiquity,  may  once  more  be  fully 
appreciated. 

Princeton  University. 


CNIDUS 

By  T.  Leslie  Shear 


A  VISITOR  to  Caria  in  south¬ 
western  Asia  Minor,  who  stands 
on  the  hills  of  the  Dorian  penin¬ 
sula,  “whence  Cnidus,  light  of  Caria,  is 
revealed,’’  sees  spread  out  before  him  a 
varied  and  noble  panorama.  Nature 
has  been  lavish  in  endowing  with 
beauty  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Aegean,  but  here  at  the  steep  and 
rugged  point  where  the  cold  waters  of 
the  north  meet  the  southern  waves  she 
seems  to  have  lingered  with  peculiar 
fondness.  The  lofty  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  constitutes  the  peninsula 
is  terminated  at  the  west  by  a  high  hill 
that  is  isolated  from  its  range  by  a 
deep-cleft  valley.  This  hill  is  the  acrop¬ 
olis  of  the  city  and  by  its  very  nature 
justifies  the  descriptive  epithet  applied 
to  Cnidus  in  the  earliest  reference  to  the 
city  in  Greek  literature,  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  where  mention  is 
made  of  “lofty  Cnidus.’’  On  the  east 
a  sharp  spur,  at  right  angles  to  the 
acropolis,  runs  to  the  sea,  and  the 
goodly  space  bounded  by  these  hills  and 
washed  on  the  other  sides  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea  is  a  natural  and  inevi¬ 
table  site  for  a  city.  (Fig.  i .) 

The  climate  here  is  unusually  salu¬ 
brious,  as  the  heat  of  summer  is  always 
tempered  by  a  cooling  breeze,  and  in 
winter  the  southern  sun  rarely  hides  his 
face.  A  refreshing  fountain  still  gurgles 
in  the  ruins  and  occasional  rains  revive 
the  drooping  trees.  The  city’s  nearest 
neighbors  are  the  island  of  Nisyrus  on 
the  south  and  the  island  of  Cos  on  the 
west,  the  latter  famous  as  the  home  of 
Hippocrates  and  the  centre  of  medical 
lore  for  the  ancient  world,  the  former 


still  a  Mecca  for  invalids  in  quest  of 
its  healing  sulphur  baths .  Cnidus ,  too , 
had  part  in  this  culture  of  medicine  and 
hygiene  and  made  full  contribution 
to  the  medical  cause  in  giving  to  the 
world  the  renowned  historian  and  phys¬ 
ician  Ctesias. 

Terrace  upon  terrace,  street  after 
street,  buildings  innumerable,  still  even 
in  their  ruin  impress  the  visitor  with 
the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  city. 
We  wonder  at  her  wealth  when  we 
think  of  the  famous  treasury  and  paint¬ 
ings  dedicated  by  her  at  Delphi;  we 
admire  her  taste  when  we  look  upon 
copies  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles; 
we  recognize  her  engineering  skill  in  the 
attempt  to  cut  a  canal  through  the 
peninsula  at  Bybassus.  But  thwarted 
in  this  engineering  project,  subjugated 
by  Persia  and  humbled  by  the  loss  of 
her  walls,  the  city  subsequently  sought 
to  steer  a  neutral  course  in  the  quarrels 
of  her  neighbors.  The  larger  harbor 
was  the  rendezvous  of  Cimon’s  fleet 
in  466  B.C.,  and  for  years  the  city  paid 
tribute  to  Athens,  though  in  394  b.c. 
when  Conon  defeated  the  Spartans  in 
the  naval  battle  of  Cnidus,  the  place  was 
held  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

On  a  headland  just  east  of  the  harbor, 
conspicuous  far  and  near,  by  land  and 
sea,  especially  glorious  in  the  sunset 
light,  when  the  nearer  point  gleams  gold 
against  a  burning  red,  stand  the  ruins 
of  a  lofty  monument,  once  crowned 
by  a  colossal  lion.  Sir  Charles  Newton, 
in  1858,  carried  this  lion  to  London, 
where  it  now  adorns  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  since  Newton’s  time  there 
has  been  general  acceptance  of  his 
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Figure  2. — ^Points  east  of  harbour  of  Cnidus.  On  the  most  distant  stood  the  Lion  Monument. 


theory  that  this  monument  was  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  naval  victory 
of  Conon.  (Fig.  2.) 

Newton  made  scattered  excavations 
in  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1858  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  and  trans¬ 
port  safely  to  England  the  noble  marble 
statue,  usually  known  as  the  Demeter 
of  Cnidus.  (Fig.  3.)  Thus  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  city  fostered  the  fine 
arts  rather  than  developed  military 
science.  And  though  her  walls  were 
rebuilt,  by  Alexander’s  permission,  so 
massively  that  they  are  visible  to-day 
throughout  their  entire  circuit,  yet  the 
city’s  chief  accomplishment  in  the 
fourth  century  was  the  purchase  from 
Praxiteles  of  a  statue  of  Aphrodite. 
The  sculptor  offered  to  the  people  of 
Cos  the  choice  of  two  statues  of  Aphro¬ 
dite,  one  of  which  was  draped,  the  other 
nude.  The  Coans  made  their  selection 


and  the  undraped  statue  fell  to  Cnidus, 
whieh  thenceforward  became  the  shrine 
for  worshippers  of  beauty  throughout 
the  world.  (Fig  4.) 

Who  has  not  drifted  languidly  on  a 
smiling  sea,  with  Lucian  and  his  friends 
into  that  welcoming  harbor,  and  passed 
through  the  busy  streets  of  the  city, 
noticing,  perhaps,  on  one  side  the  stoa 
of  Sostratus,  on  the  other,  may  be,  the 
observatory  of  Eudoxus,  or  other 
temples  and  public  buildings,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  come  to  the  precinct  and 
temple  of  Aphrodite  of  the  Fair  Winds? 
The  grounds  about  the  temple  were 
richly  planted  with  groves  and  gardens, 
with  flower  and  vine,  affording  delight¬ 
ful  places  of  resort  for  votaries  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  on  her  festal  days.  Within  the 
temple  the  Goddess  herself  greeted 
one  with  a  benignant  smile.  Impossi- 
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Figure  3. — “Demeter,”  from  Cnidus,  in  the  British  Museum. 


Figure  4, — Walls  on  northwest  end  of  Acropolis  of  Cnidus. 


ble  is  a  description  of  the  beauty  re¬ 
vealed  and  only  its  effects  are  recorded. 

When  reading  Lucian  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  is  describing  a  visit 
now  eighteen  centuries  past ;  when 
roaming  over  the  ruins  of  Cnidus  it 
seems  incredible  that  we  can  not  con¬ 
jure  back  the  Goddess  and  her  temple. 
Yet  we  know  full  well  that  Aphrodite 
of  Cnidus  was  long  since  burned  in 
Constantinople,  and  that  no  trace  of  her 
temple  has  been  found. 


Newton  dug  occasional  holes,  here 
and  there,  within  the  city’s  walls,  and 
was  richly  rewarded  for  his  pains,  but 
as  a  whole  the  city  is  lying  beneath 
the  dust  of  ages  in  beautiful  isolation, 
rarely  visited  except  by  the  shepherd 
and  his  sheep,  waiting  until  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time  the  archaeologist  shall 
shall  again  uncover  its  streets  and 
squares,  reveal  and  reconstruct  its 
temples  and  its  homes. 

Columbia  University. 
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Notes  from  the  National  Gallery 

'T'HE  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  just  received  through  the  State  Department, 
^  as  a  gift  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  other  American  born  English 
friends  of  this  country,  a  full  length  statue  in  white  marble  of  Lord  Chatham. 
It  is  by  Francis  Derwent  Wood,  a  Royal  Academician.  The  pedestal  of  gray 
marble  is  inscribed  as  follows:  “This  statue  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
the  British  champion  of  American  liberty,  is  presented  by  American  women 
living  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  memorial  of  the  one  hundred  years  peace 
between  the  two  kindred  nations  and  as  an  expression  of  their  love  for  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  the  land  of  their  adoption.  1815-1915.” 

Two  important  canvasses,  “Evening  Tide,  California,”  by  William  Ritschel, 
and  “Gray  Day,”  by  W.  Granville  Smith,  have  just  been  added  to  the  National 
Gallery  collection.  They  were  acquired  through  purchase  by  the  Ranger  fund  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  will  of  Henry  W.  Ranger,  recently  deceased. 
A  fund  of  some  $200,000  left  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design;  the  income  to 
be  used  for  purchasing  paintings  by  American  artists;  the  pictures  to  be  given 
to  art  institutions  in  America  maintaining  public  galleries;  and  this  upon  the 
express  condition  that  the  National  Gallery  shall  have  the  option  and  right  to 
take,  reclaim,  and  own  any  picture  so  purchased  by  the  Academy.  The  gallery 
has  also  received  a  very  charming  replica  of  Power’s  Greek  Slave,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Warder. 


King  Solomon'' s  Mines 

The  Arts  Club  of  Washington  on  March  25,  1920  had  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  Courtenay  De  Kalb,  Mining  Engineer,  just  returned  from  making  a  special 
investigation  of  the  mineral  industry  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Morocco  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  on  “A  Visit  to  Some  of  King  Solomon’s  Mines.” 
Following  generally  accepted  views  of  European,  and  especially  Spanish,  scholars, 
Mr.  De  Kalb  identifies  Spain  with  the  Biblical  Tarshish.  Tartessus  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  name  derived  from  Tarshish.  It  included  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  adjacent  territory  now  politically  separated  as  the  province 
of  Huelva,  and  seems  to  have  included  the  east  coast  of  Spain  on  account  of  the 
trade  with  the  interior  from  the  mart  of  Saguntum,  now  called  Sagunto.  Ezekiel 
mentions  Tarshish  as  the  source  of  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead.  Elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  copper  is  added  to  the  list  of  these  resources.  The  copper  and  silver  came 
chiefly  from  what  are  today  the  pyrite  mines  of  Huelva,  the  principal  mines  being 
called  the  “Rio  Tinto”  and  the  “Tharsis.”  Remains  of  an  ancient  Phoenician 
furnace  have  been  found  at  Rio  Tinto,  and  the  slag-piles  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Romans  at  this  single  mine  exceed  13,000,000  tons,  representing  an  estimated 
output  of  2,500,000  tons  of  copper  and  700,000,000  ounces  of  silver.  A  son  of 
King  Solomon  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  castle,  the  remains  of  which  exist  upon  the 
summit  of  the  peak  called  Cerro  de  Salomon,  overlooking  the  mines  today.  This 
is  possible,  since  the  representatives  of  Solomon  went  wherever  the  joint  opera¬ 
tions  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  extended  throughout  the  then  known  world.  A 
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tomb  has  been  reported  as  being  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  rich  archaeo¬ 
logical  site  of  vSagunto  'which  bore  an  inscription  stating  that  Adoniram,  collector 
of  tribute  for  King  Solomon  -was  buried  there.  The  site  of  Saguntum,  -with  its 
magnificent  ruins,  has  never  been  the  subject  of  archaeological  investigation 
except  in  so  far  as  was  possible  without  the  assistance  of  funds,  by  the  talented 
Antonio  Chabret.  Almaden,  still  the  greatest  quicksilver  mine  in  the  world, 
was  also  known  to  Solomon  and  Hiram.  It  is  said  that  Solomon  requisitioned 
from  these  mines  the  cinnabar  which  was  ground  into  vermilion  for  decorating 
his  palace  at  Jerusalem. 

A71  Art  Pilgrimage  to  Europe 

The  Art  Pilgrimage  to  Europe  for  artists,  teachers,  and  all  who  love  art  and 
travel,  June  19  to  September  13,  as  planned  by  Intercollegiate  Tours,  under  the 
intellectual  guidance  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Art,  will  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  college  students  who  wish  to  supplement 
books  with  first-hand  experience,  to  teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  masterpieces,  and  to  the  general  public,  who  desire  not  only  the 
pleasures  of  travel,  but  something  of  its  inspirations. 

The  Archaeological  Outlook  for  Jerusalem 

If  some  of  the  plans  of  the  present  provisional  Government  of  Palestine  for 
the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  be  carried  into  execution,  that  ancient  city  will  be 
the  cynosure  of  archaeologists.  The  Jerusalem  Government  proposes  a  control 
over  the  development  of  Jerusalem  which  shall  as  far  as  possible  leave  the 
antique  untouched  and  provide  for  the  building  up  of  a  metropolitan  area 
about  the  city.  Accordingly  the  plans  as  proposed  would  mark  out  three 
zones;  first,  the  city  within  the  walls,  in  which  there  would  be  a  rigorous  con¬ 
trol  of  all  new  building,  along  with  probably  a  good  deal  of  condemnation  of 
unworthy  buildings.  Second,  a  parked  area  about  the  city,  which  would  include 
many  of  the  sacred  sites,  and  extend  as  far  as  Bethany.  A  large  part  of  this  area 
is  actually  unoccupied,  and  it  fortunately  includes  a  considerable  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  ancient  city  now  lying  outside  of  the  walls.  This  parked 
circle  about  the  city  would  be  cleaned  up  and  building  in  general  prohibited,  so 
that  the  city  with  the  old  natural  environment  might  agreeably  present  somewhat 
of  its  ancient  aspect.  The  third  zone  woidd  be  devoted  to  the  metropolitan  area 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  would  be  the  field  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  art  of  city¬ 
planning.  The  parked  areas  could  of  course  be  made  the  object  of  excavations, 
and  fortunately  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  city  could  thus  be  excavated. 
Under  proper  governmental  control  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  learning  and 
wealth  of  those  interested  in  archaeology,  a  brilliant  future  may  be  expected  for 
the  archaeological  study  of  the  city  which  vies  with  Athens  and  Rome  in  the 
interest  of  the  world. 

Our  American  School  by  its  forwardness  in  immediately  entering  upon  its 
work  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  in  a  privileged  position  to  do  its  share  in  this 
archaeological  future.  Before  the  end  of  the  past  year  the  full  staff  of  the  School 
was  on  the  ground.  Director  Worrell,  Professors  Clay  and  Peters,  and  the  Thayer 
Fellow  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Albright. 
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The  Summer  School  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  conducting  a  summer  school  at 
Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pa.  This  will  be  the  fourth  year  the  school 
has  been  open  and  the  success  of  the  three  former  years  has  been  remarkable. 
During  the  summer  of  the  school’s  third  year,  which  began  in  April,  1919,  there 
was  a  total  enrollment  of  169  students,  who  came  not  only  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  from  far  distant  points.  The  chief  object  of  the  Academy  in  establishing 
a  school  in  the  country  is  to  afford  fine  art  instruction  in  the  open  air,  with  all 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  nature  herself,  in  order  to  supplement  instruction 
within  the  walls  of  classrooms,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  art  in 
the  summer  to  school  teachers  and  others  who  cannot  spare  the  time  to  study 
in  the  winter.  The  methods  of  instruction  at  the  Chester  Springs  school  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  at  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia  during  its  regular 
winter  courses,  special  attention,  however,  being  paid  to  landscape  drawing  and 
painting  and  to  the  study  of  sunlight  and  shade. 

American  Excavations  in  Asia  Minor 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  the  first  work  of  archaeological  investigation  in 
Asia  Minor  under  American  auspices  was  undertaken.  From  1881  to  1883  an 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  directed  by 
J.  T.  Clarke  excavated  on  the  site  of  ancient  Assos  in  the  Troad.  The  remains 
of  the  Doric  temple  of  Athena  were  entirely  unearthed  and  excavations  were 
extended  into  various  parts  of  the  ancient  town  with  gratifying  archaeological 
results. 

In  1909  permission  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  Professor 
Howard  Crosby  Butler  of  Princeton  University,  editor  of  this  Asia  Minor  number 
of  Art  AND  ArchakoIvOGY,  to  excavate  at  Sardis,  the  capital  city  of  ancient  Lydia. 
Funds  for  successive  campaigns  of  excavation  were  furnished  by  a  small  group 
of  financiers  interested  in  archaeology  and  art.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  season  a 
society  was  formed  under  the  name  of  “The  American  Society  for  the  Excavation 
of  Sardis”,  which  proposed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  excavation  and  publish  the 
results. 

Work  was  begun  early  in  the  spring  of  1910,  and  was  continued  in  campaigns 
of  six  months  each  year  until  the  end  of  June,  1914,  when  the  war  put  an  end  to  the 
undertaking.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  Asia  Minor 
is  again  tranquilized.  The  results  are  briefly  described  in  this  number.  The 
rich  fund  of  inscriptions  have  been  published  by  David  M.  Robinson  in  the 
American  Journae  oe  Archaeoeogy. 

Since  about  1910,  Dr.  T.  Leslie  Shear  of  Columbia  University,  has  been 
conducting  investigations  and  private  excavations  on  a  more  modest  scale,  but 
with  gratifying  results,  in  southwestern  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 
More  in  the  line  of  general  exploration,  with  a  view  to  making  a  complete  survey  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Sterrett  of  the  Cornell  University 
expedition.  This  expedition  reported  a  large  number  of  sites  of  archaeological 
interest  and  collected  a  number  of  inscriptions.  The  untimely  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sterrett  arrested  the  execution  of  nis  extensive  plans  for  a  full  report  on 
the  ancient  sites  of  Asia  Minor. 
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The  Art  Buli.ETin.  An  Illustrated  Quar¬ 
terly  published  by  the  College  Art  Associatio)i  of 
America.  Vol.  II.  Nos.  i  a)!d  2  {September 
and  December,  igig). 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  two 
numbers  of  “The  Art  Bulletin,”  the  new  name 
imcler  which  the  College  Art  Association  of 
America  publishes  its  Bulletin  as  an  illustrated 
quarterly  periodical,  with  David  M.  Robinson 
as  Editor-in-chief  and  John  Shapley  as  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor.  The  four  annual  bulletins  here¬ 
tofore  published  are  taken  as  Volume  I. 
Vol.  II.  No.  I  has  articles  on  The  Future  of 
the  College  Art  Association,  by  John  Pickard; 
the  Sources  of  Romanesque  Sculpture,  by 
Charles  R.  Morey;  the  Significance  of  Oriental 
Art,  by  Ananda  Coomaraswamy ;  Camouflage 
and  Art  by  Homer  Saint  Gaudens.  No.  2 
presents  papers  on  Supply  and  Demand,  by 
Ellsworth  Woodward;  A  Student  of  Ancient 
Ceramics,  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  by  Fern  Rusk 
Shapley;  Antique  Glass,  by  Gustavus  A.  Eisen; 
Recent  Contributions  to  Art  History,  by  John 
Shapley.  Several  of  these  articles  are  illustrated. 
All  give  evidence  of  the  ripe  scholarship  and 
abundant  output  of  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We  bespeak  for  The  Art  Bulletin 
a  growing  influence  in  extending  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  College  Art  Association,  which 
has  recently  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  at 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

M.  C. 

Parks,  their  Design,  Equipment,  and  Use, 
by  George  Burnap,  with  frontispiece  in  color, 
i6j  illustrations  and  4  diagrams.  Large  8vo. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

George  Burnap,  the  landscape  architect  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  furnished  in  this  handsome  volume  not  only 
an  authoritative  manual  for  park  officials,  but 
also  a  readable  volume  for  every  public 
spirited  person  interested  in  city-planning.  Mr. 
Burnap  has  been  for  nearly  ten  years  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  outdoor  Washington  and  his  artistic 
judgment  and  good  taste  are  seen  in  the  greater 
charm  of  the  parks  and  drive-ways  and  circles 
of  the  Capital  City.  This  is  the  first  book  of 
large  scope  to  be  published  on  the  subject,  and 
the  author  has  not  only  elaborated  in  his  text 
his  theories  of  park  design,  but  has  illustrated 
from  his  own  photographs  almost  every  rec¬ 
ommendation  he  has  made.  He  treats  the 


relation  of  park  design  to  city  planning,  the 
principles  of  park  design,  the  use  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  the  decorative  use  of  water,  the 
planting  design  and  disposition  of  flowers,  and 
many  other  themes  of  paramount  interest  in 
park  embellishment.  A  book  so  rich  in  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  and  so  replete  with  illustrations 
of  the  best  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
parks  and  public  areas  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  and  North  and 
South  America,  will  prove  of  service  to  novice 
and  expert  alike  in  the  ideas  it  unfolds. 

M.  C. 

The  Foundations  of  Classic  Architecture,  by 
Herbert  Langford  Warren.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  igig. 

In  this  posthumous  work,  the  late  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  “presented  in  enduring  form  the 
essence  of  his  vital  teaching  of  the  history  and 
principles  of  architecture.”  The  manuscript 
left  at  the  author’s  death,  ended  with  the  open¬ 
ing  words  of  the  final  portion,  “The  Parthe¬ 
non,”  and  was  edited  by  one  of  his  students, 
Fiske  Kimball,  who  also  completed  the  volume 
with  the  aid  of  the  author’s  own  notes  and  of 
notes  on  his  class  lectures.  The  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  preparing  the  plans  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  1 19  in  number,  fell  mainly  on  the  ed¬ 
itor.  They  have  been  gathered  with  great  care 
from  the  best  sources  and  furnish  a  body  of 
authentic  documents  unsurpassed  in  any  other 
general  work  discussing  ancient  architecture. 

The  author  traces  the  development  of  the 
style  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  the 
Aegean,  and  Greece  to  their  culmination  in 
the  architectural  masterpieces  of  the  Acrop¬ 
olis.  The  historical  narrative  is  suggestive 
in  its  presentation  of  the  stages  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  architecture,  but  far  more  important  is 
the  author’s  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  architectural  expression,  and  his 
exposition  of  universal  forms,  such  as  the 
classic  mouldings  and  the  Greek  orders.  The 
illustrations  constantly  assist  the  reader  in  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  com¬ 
mand  the  warmest  praise.  This  is  a  work 
which  will  be  read  with  profit  and  interest  by 
students,  laymen  and  architects,  and  will 
furnish  the  basis  of  knowledge  essential  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  whole  subsequent  develop 
ment  of  architecture. 

M.  C. 
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American  Painters  of  Yesterday  and  Today, 
by  Frederick  Fairchild  Sherman.  New  York, 

privately  printed,  pp.  6d. 

Mr.  Sherman’s  earlier  volume,  to  which  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  in  the  March  issue  of 
Art  and  Archaeology,  has  been  followed  by 
another  of  the  same  type,  both  in  its  dress  and 
in  its  content. 

The  format  adopted  is  marked  by  an  indi¬ 
viduality  under  the  control  of  good  taste,  a 
combination  of  qualities  in  book-making  which 
deserves  comment  because  of  its  comparative 
rarity.  A  binding  of  the  blue  boards  whose 
charm  Mr.  Mosher  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
reveal;  type  which  of  itself  induces  the  desire 
to  read;  board  margins  of  a  paper  that  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  touch;  abundant  illustrations  both 
novel  and  of  good  quality — when  such  char¬ 
acteristics  as  these  are  brought  together  in  any 
specimen  of  book-making,  they  deserve  com¬ 
mendation  on  their  own  account  and  apart 
from  the  text  which  they  set  forth. 

As  for  the  matter  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  essays,  it 
is  to  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Sherman, 
in  stretching  his  appreciation  to  include  the 
early  imitative  work  of  Harry  Watrous,  is  not 
being  too  amiable?  And  a  man  who  can  write 


pleasantly  of  this  type  of  painting  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  follow  Arthur  B.  Davies  in  the 
latest  stages  of  his  quest  for  beauty.  So  per¬ 
haps  even  a  reviewer  may  point  out  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  essay  on  that  painter. 

Mr.  Sherman’s  talent  for  writing  about 
paintings  appears  at  its  best  in  his  words 
about  men  who  have  not  strayed  very  far  from 
the  beaten  paths  of  painting.  He  places  a 
true  estimate  upon  that  once  fabulous  person¬ 
age.  Benjamin  West;  he  writes  well  of  Wyatt 
Eaton  and  George  Fuller ;  he  speaks  with  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  of  Dwight  Tryon.  And 
he  does  good  service  in  pointing  out  compara¬ 
tively  unfamiliar  aspects  of  J.  Francis  Murphy 
and  Winslow  Homer. 

Indeed,  the  character  of  all  Mr.  Sherman’s 
essays  is  that  of  brief  footnotes  to  history.  He 
draws  passing  attention  to  the  lesser-known  who 
who  deserve  something  more  than  forgetful¬ 
ness  ;  he  throws  into  momentary  relief  unfamil- 
liar  aspects  of  the  better  known.  He  is  the 
wide-knowledged  connoisseur  favoring  those  of 
more  limited  range  with  interesting  glimpses 
through  his  eyes.  The  role  sits  well  upon  him, 
and  a  public  which  has  all  too  little  of  level¬ 
headedness  in  art  criticism  may  well  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  fulfill  that  grateful  fimction. 

Virgil  Barker. 
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VENICE,  THE  MUNICIPAL  REPUBLIC. 

By  John  Candee  Dean 


VENICE  was  never  a  territorial 
state;  she  was  a  municipal  state. 
She  was  not  the  capital  of  Vene¬ 
tian  territory,  but  was  herself  the  whole 
state.  Brescia,  Verona,  Padua,  Vi¬ 
cenza,  Cyprus,  Crete  and  other  pos¬ 
sessions  were  dependencies  and  had 
no  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
Republic.  The  City  of  Venice  was 
supreme  over  all  her  Italian  and 
Mediterranian  territory.  During  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  but  200,000  in¬ 
habitants,  she  was  mistress  of  provinces 
populated  by  millions. 

For  thirteen  centuries  no  hostile 
troops  ever  secured  a  footing  on  her 
shores.  This  security  from  invasion 
made  possible  the  light  beautiful  style 
of  building  that  still  enchants  the  eye 
of  all  visitors.  Venetian  architecture 
proclaims  peace  and  security  without 
defence.  The  sky  line  of  her  roofs  are 
wreathed  in  graceful  imagery  of  golden 
globes  and  floral  forms.  Sullen  feudal 
walls,  macbicolated  corbels  and  moated 
bastions  were  never  erected  at  Venice. 
Of  the  tower^3  that  lift  their  graceful 
forms  above  her  palaces  not  one  was  for 
defense.  Of  the  millions  of  piles  forced 
into  her  sands,  none  was  driven  to  sup¬ 


port  city  wall,  or  fortress.  Her  most 
costly  palaces  were  built  at  tbe  water’s 
edge,  where  an  enemy  might  have 
forced  in  the  entrance  doors  and  win¬ 
dow?,  with  their  spears,  without  leav¬ 
ing  their  boats.  Her  noble  palace  of 
state  faced  the  lagoon,  destitute  of  even 
a  parapet  to  separate  it  from  the  water, 
and  at  times  of  extremely  high  tide,  its 
supporting  columns  were  washed  by  the 
sea. 

In  time  the  highest  legal  authority  of 
the  state  became  vested  in  the  Council 
of  Forty.  Membership  in  the  Council 
of  Forty,  the. Senate,  and  in  the  Great 
Council  of  480  memV  ers,  wa-  limited  to 
families  whose  ancestors  had,  within  a 
certain  period,  sat  in  previous  councils. 
The  constitution  of  Venice,  however, 
was  not  fully  perfected  until  the  crea¬ 
tion,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of 
another  body  called  the  Council  of  Ten. 
This  was  a  powerful  committee  of 
public  safety  which  exercised  almost 
unlimited  powers  down  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Republic. 

As  the  strong  and  capable  oligarchy 
developed,  commerce  expanded,  wealth 
accumulated,  grand  churches  and  splen¬ 
did  palaces  were  built.  In  1301,  the 
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erection  of  the  present  Doge’s  Palace 
was  begun.  This  great  work  cf  Venice 
engaged  her  best  architects  and  masons, 
her  greatest  painters  and  decorators. 
It  has  no  archetype  in  the  world.  The 
arcaded  sea  front  was  completed  about 
the  year  1420  but  that  facing  the  Piaz- 
zetta,  or  public  square,  was  not  finished 
until  1439.  Architecturally  it  has  been 
to  Venice  what  the  Parthenon  was  to 
Athens.  It’s  de^^ign  combine-  Gothic, 
Arabic  and  Roman  influences  and  it  has 
been  called  the  central  building  of  the 
world.  Its  type  of  architecture  was 
not  the  result  of  slow  development,  but 
was  the  spontaneous  invention  of  one 
man  who  produced  and  established  in 
perfection  a  national  style  which  was 
followed  as  long  as  Gothic  architecture 
prevailed  in  Venice.  This  genius  was 
Pietro  Baseggio,  sculptor  chief  architect 
and  engineer  of  the  oldest  part  of  the 
present  palace.  He  devised  the  beau¬ 
tiful  quatrefoil  tracery  that  pierces  the 
walls  over  the  arches  of  the  second  story 
which  afterwards  became  the  character¬ 
istic  form  of  the  Venetian  Gothic  arch 
employed  with  many  modifications  in  a 
large  number  of  private  palaces  built 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

The  sea  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
exhibits  the  full  strength  of  its  Gothic 
powers.  Above  the  lace-like  tracery 
of  its  arches  is  a  lofty  third  story  faced 
with  red  and  white  marble  blocks,  in 
large  diaper  pattern.  The  cornice  does 
not  project  but  terminates  in  carved 
marble  crestings  similar  to  those  that 
crown  the  walls  of  Arabian  mosques. 
In  beauty  of  design,  richness  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  masterly  execution  its  columns 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  Europe. 
Probably  the  Judgment  Comer  is 
noticed  more  by  travelers  than  any 
other  angle,  because  of  its  proximity  to 
St.  Mark’s  Church  and  to  the  palace 
entrance.  The  Porta  della  Carta  is  the 


magnificient  gateway  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  palace.  The 
figure  kneeling  before  the  lion  over  the 
gateway,  is  a  portrait  of  Doge  Fran¬ 
cesco  Foscari,  the  hero  of  Byron’s 
tragedy,  who  completed  the  building  in 
1441. 

The  wealth  of  the  republic  was  pro¬ 
digious. 

“Her  daughters  had  their  dowers, 

From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  ex¬ 
haustless  East, 

Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  spark¬ 
ling  showers, 

In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  at  her 
feast 

Monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their 
dignity  increased .  ’  ’ 

The  wealth  of  Asia  flowed  through  her 
hands  and  all  Europe  paid  tribute  to 
her  merchant-princes.  Her  ships  were 
laden  with  spices,  nutmeg,  mace,  ivory, 
ebony,  fragrant  sandalwood,  costly 
camphor  from  Borneo,  rare  fabrics 
from  China  and  Bengal,  diamonds 
from  Golconda,  pearls  and  precious 
stones  from  India  and  musk  from 
Thibet.  In  1362,  while  living  in  Venice, 
the  poet  Petrarch  wrote  as  follows: 

“From  my  window  on  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni,  I  see  vessels,  as  large  as  my 
house  with  masts  taller  than  its  towers. 
They  sail  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
brave  a  thousand  dangers.  They  carry 
wine  to  England;  honey  to  the  Scyth¬ 
ians;  they  return,  laden  with  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  distributed  all  over  Europe. 
Where  the  sea  ends,  their  sailors  quit 
the  ships  and  travel  on  to  trade  with 
India  and  China;  they  cross  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  the  Ganges  and  reach  the 
Eastern  Ocean.” 

The  foreign  policies  of  kings  and  par¬ 
liaments  have  usually  been  framed  to 
promote  trade.  As  the  Municipal  Re¬ 
public  grew  in  power  it  exercised  greater 
authority  over  foreign  commerce;  and 
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while  individual  Venetians  still  owned 
and  navigated  ships,  they  were  subject 
to  strict  state  regulations.  Private 
vessels  sailed  with  the  state  fleet,  under 
command  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
government,  subject  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  fleet,  and  owners  of  vessels  were  not 
permitted  to  sell  them  except  to  Vene¬ 
tians. 

The  law  regulated  the  size  of  ships, 
their  model,  equipment,  number  of 
their  crews,  their  duties,  anchors,  cables 
etc.  Each  ship  carried  its  band  of 
music  and  the  crew  was  proportioned  to 
the  load,  one  man  to  every  ten  thousand 


pounds.  In  her  glory  Venice  could 
master  3300  ships,  36,000  sailors  and 
16,000  dock  hands.  Her  greatness,  her 
wealth,  her  political  power  and  the 
stability  of  her  institutions,  were  chiefly 
due  to  her  maritime  supremacy  and  to 
her  genius  for  commerce. 

The  Venetians  had  a  passion  for  col¬ 
lecting  columns  from  distant  countries 
and  Venice  became  a  city  of  shafts  and 
arches.  Having  no  quarries  of  their 
own  they  were  compelled  to  bring  stone 
from  great  distances  in  ships  of  small 
tonnage.  They  built  from  the  ruins  of 
other  cities  and  their  highly  cultivated 
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sense  of  color  led  them  to  select  the 
most  costly  marbles,  jaspers,  porphyrys, 
agates,  and  other  intrinsically  beautiful 
stones.  Thus  Venice  was  decorated 
with  a  wealth  of  precious  marbles  and 
St.  Mark’s  became  a  shrine  dedicated 
to  the  splendors  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
The  shafts  were  always  cut  from  one 
block  of  stone,  and  were  sometimes 
erected  as  mere  objects  of  inherent 
beauty  with  no  work  imposed  on  them. 
Some  of  the  columns  in  the  interior  of 
St.  Mark’s  sustain  no  burden,  and  even 
the  two  ranges  of  beautiful  columns  in 
the  facade,  carry  but  little  weight. 

In  the  Piazzetta  are  two  familiar 
shafts  of  Egyptian  granite  which  were 
brought  from  Syria  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  gray  column  is  surmounted 
by  the  famous  bronze  statue  of  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark  in  Byzantine  style  which 
was  cast  and  mounted  in  1 1 78.  It  was 
regarded  by  Ruskin  as  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  things  produced  by  medieval  art; 
admired  by  all  men,  but  drawn  by  none. 
He  says — “I  have  never  seen  a  faithful 
representation  of  his  firm,  fierce,  fiery 
strength.”  The  red  column  carries  the 
marble  statue  of  St.  Theodore  and  the 
Crocodile,  placed  there  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later. 

The  population  of  Venice  was  too 
small  to  furnish  soldiers  for  her  armies, 
and  the  military  spirit  had  softened  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  peaceful  arts;  hence 
the  condottieri  or  professional  military 
captains,  with  their  troops,  were  often 
employed  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  These  alien  mercenaries  were 
mostly  cavalry,  clad  in  heavy  armor 
from  head  to  foot. 

Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Doge 
Foscari,  a  famous  condottiere  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Republic  to  win  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  This  was  Bartolemeo 
Colleoni,  the  foremost  tactician  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  loved  and 


admired  by  the  Venetians,  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  at  his  death  left 
100,000  ducats  to  the  Republic. 

The  most  famous  piece  of  Venetian 
bronze  work  is  the  statue  of  Colleoni, 
said  to  be  the  finest  equestrian  statue  in 
Europe.  The  original  was  modeled  by 
Verrocchio,  who  died  of  a  cold  caughCat 
the  casting.  It  was  finished  by  Alas- 
sandro  Leopardi,  who  also  designed  and 
finished  the  pedestal.  The  beautiful 
bronze  sockets  for  supporting  three  red 
masts  in  front  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
were  also  wrought  by  Leopardi,  who 
developed  Venetian  sculpture  to  its 
highest  plane  of  perfection.  These 
masts  were  used  to  display  the  gorgeous 
silk  emblems  of  Morea,  Cyprus  and 
Candia,  then  dependencies  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

While  Venice  was  a  city  of  splendid 
churches,  her  government  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  advantage  of  separat¬ 
ing  church  from  state.  Ecclesiastics 
were  excluded  from  any  share  in  her 
councils,  and  when  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters  came  up  for  discussion,  all  senators 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Curia  Romana,  were  compelled  to 
retire.  No  relative  of  the  Doge  was 
allowed  to  accept  preferment  from  the 
Church.  Bishops  were  chosen  by  the 
Senate  from  among  the  Venetians  and 
criminal  clericals  were  tried  by  civil 
courts.  The  clergy  were  subject  to 
taxation.  Sentences  by  the  Inquisition 
were  reviewed  by  civil  officers,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  stake  was  never  erect¬ 
ed  in  Venice.  Thrice  Venice  came  into 
serious  conflict  with  the  Pope  and  the 
interdict  was  issued,  commanding  all  to 
cease  trading  with  Venetians,  or  of  pay¬ 
ing  debts  due  to  them.  Each  time, 
sentence  of  excommunication  was 
launched  oy  the  Pope.  Notices  of  ex- 
communication  were  forbidden  to  be 
posted  in  Venice,  and  the  Doge  in  the 
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THE  GRAY  GRANITE  COLUMN. 
With  Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 


Great  Council  declared  that  the  Pope 
had  no  concern  with  things  temporal. 

The  chief  influence  that  made  Venice 
the  most  important  centre  of  printing 
in  Italy,  was  the  library  of  St.  Mark’s. 


The  books  and  manuscripts  bequeathed 
to  the  Republic  by  Petrarch  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Bassarione  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  celebrated  library.  The  beautiful 
building  now  known  as  the  Libraria 
Vecchia,  and  still  used  for  the  Library 
of  St.  Mark’s,  was^built  by  the  Floren¬ 
tine  architect  and  artist  Sansoveno. 
Palladio  declared  that  it  was  probably 
the  richest,  most  ornate  edifice  erected 
since  the  time  of  the  ancients. 

Music  was  a  passion  with  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  They  were  the  first  to  establish 
the  opera  and  Venice  was  the  seat  of 
ancient  operatic  schools.  All  the 
theaters  of  Italy  drew  musicians  from 
Venice,  and  up  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  the  greatest  school  of  vocal 
music  in  all  Europe.  Her  painters 
were  masters  of  the  subtilties  of  color 
and  of  aerial  perspective.  Titian,  Tin¬ 
toretto,  Giorgione,  Paul  Veronese,  the 
three  Bellinis  and  otVier  great  painters 
covered  the  walls  of  Venice  with 
masterpieces  that  spread  their  fame 
throughout  Europe.  They  adorned 
the  ceilings  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  guilds, 
fraternities,  and  private  palaces  with 
superb  representations  of  the  glories  of 
Venice. 

About  the  year  1362  Petrarch  de¬ 
scribed  a  tourney  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark’s  as  follows : 

“The  crowd  was  immense.  Not  an 
inch  unoccupied,  and  yet  no  confusion, 
no  tumult,  no  ill-humor.  The  sport 
was  held  in  that  square  to  which  the 
world  cannot  show  a  match.  The 
Doge  and  his  suite  viewed  the  spectacle 
from  the  platform  in  front  of  the  church 
where  stand  the  four  horses,  and,  to 
shield  him  from  the  sun,  a  rich  and 
many-colored  awning  was  spread  above 
us.  I  was  there  myself  at  the  Doge’s 
right.  The  Piazza,  the  church  front, 
the  tower,  the  roofs,  the  porticoes,  pre- 
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sented  a  living  wall  of  people.  At  one 
side  of  the  basilica  was  a  magnificient 
pavilion  for  the  Venetian  ladies,  who  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  lent  splen¬ 
dor  to  the  scene.  Some  cousins  of  the 
King  of  England  were  present,  and  the 
strangers  were  amazed  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  magnificence.” 

The  primal  cause  of  the  decline  of 
Venice  is  usually  attributed  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  Vasco  da  Gama  of  the  pass¬ 
age  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1497,  by  which  the  world’s 
trade  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  Portuguese  and  English. 
This  route  saved  the  breaking  of  bulk 
between  India  and  Europe  and  avoided 
the  duties  exacted  by  the  Turks  of 
Syria  and  Egypt. 

We  hear  much  cant  nowadays  re¬ 
garding  the  debasing  influence  of  com¬ 
mercialism,  and  the  historian  is  apt  to 
assign  wealth  and  luxury  as  potent 
causes  of  the  decay  of  nations  and  the 
fading  of  arts.  Yet  no  nation  has  been 
preeminent  in  art  and  general  culture 
that  did  not  excel  in  commerce,  and  no 
nation  has  been  great  commercially 
that  was  not  successful  in  war.  Human 
progress  is  intellectual.  The  Venetinas 
began  to  show  a  decline  of  intellectual 
vigor  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  defeat  of  Carlo  Zeno  for 
Doge  in  1414  was  indicative  of  political 
retrogression.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Venetians  had  selected  the  ablest  and 
noblest  man  among  them  for  their  Doge 
or  Ruler.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong,  truly  noble,  and  capable  aristoc¬ 
racy,  which  really  represented  the  best 
class  of  citizens.  The  feudal  system 
was  never  extended  to  Venice,  she, 
therefore,  escaping  feudal  influences, 
and  as  a  consequence  class  distinctions 
were  not  sharply  drawn.  Here  was 
found  the  greatest  tranquillity  and  con- 


BRONZE  SOCKET. 

There  are  three  of  these  for  supporting  the  red  masts  in 
front  of  St.  Mark’s  Church.  Made  by  Leopardi. 


centration  of  wealth  in  any  European 
state. 

During  eleven  hundred  years  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Venice  had  been  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  bravest  and  strong- 
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est  men.  The  best  that  she  bred,  in¬ 
cluding  two  Doges,  died  in  battle.  In 
time,  destructive  military  selection  dis¬ 
placed  the  processes  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion;  the  unfit  survived  to  become  the 
fathers  of  future  generations  of  in¬ 
feriors,  whom  fame  could  not  use. 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  Route; 
the  turmoils  of  Italian  politics;  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
League  of  Cambray  all  combined  had 
far  less  destructive  influences  than  the 
extinction  of  Olympian  men  by  long 
wars.  The  weak  and  cowardly  sur¬ 
vived,  and  from  their  brood  sprang  lov¬ 
ers  of  luxury  and  vice.  The  card  table, 
the  coffee  house,  the  play  and  fatuous 
masquerading  displaced  the  serious  in¬ 
terests  of  life.  Venice  was  in  her  dotage 
when  she  became — 

“The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of 
Italy.” 

Arts  declined,  except  those  subservient 
to  vice  and  luxury.  Trade  languished. 


population  decreased,  while  public 
shows  increased  in  splendor.  The  pro¬ 
cession  of  Doges  stretching  back  for 
nearly  three  centuries  contained  but 
one  name  of  historic  prominence,  that 
of  Francesco  Morosini,  Doge  from  1688 
to  1694. 

Beyond  the  Alps  a  man  rose  nat¬ 
urally  to  Emperorship,  for  whom  the 
dying  Republic  had  long  been  waiting. 
In  May  1797  Napoleon  approached, 
with  his  battalions,  and  the  ancient 
municipal  republic  “Sank  like  a  sea¬ 
weed  into  whence  she  rose.”  For  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  thousand  years 
the  isles  of  Venice  were  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  conquering  soldiers.  Thirteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years  after 
the  establishment  of  Venice  as  a  state 
Napoleon  proclaimed  the  Republic  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  last  of  the 
Doges  passed  his  cap  to  an  attendant 
saying — “Take  it  away,  we  shall  not 
need  it  again.” 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To  The  Demeter  of  Cnidos 

{Written  in  the  British  Museum.) 

BY 

Edna  Worthley  Underwood 


Lone  waters  where  the  ships  vex  not  the  sea. 

Dim  lakes  at  twilight  where  the  lilies  sleep 
And  blacken  with  their  whiteness  deep  on  deep, 
Are  not  serene  as  is  the  brow  of  thee. 

Some  far-off  sun  of  peace  I  can  not  see 
Shines  still  upon  thy  cheek  and  chin  which  keef 
A  shadowed  splendor  where  I  fain  would  steep 
My  soul  in  sunsets  of  serenity. 

Great  Mother,  on  thy  throne  of  tragic  calm 
Which  shakes  me  as  the  sunlight  shakes  the  star. 
Just  once.  Great  Mother,  ere  for  aye  I  cease. 
Upon  my  futile  heart  let  fall  this  balm 
Grant  me  to  glimpse  within  some  gate  ajar 
The  pearl-pale  sunrise  of  thy  pagan  peace. 


*  See  illustration.  Art  and  Archaeology,  IX  p.  199  lApril,  1920.) 
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MINO  DA  FIESOLE. 

By  AivIvAN  Marquand. 


MINO  da  Fiesole  (1431-1448)  is 
one  of  a  group  of  Florentine 
marble  sculptors  who  flourished 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  To  this  group  belonged  also 
Desiderio  da  Settignano,  from  whom 
Mino  received  much  inspiration,  An¬ 
tonio  Rossellino,  Benedetto  da  Majano 
and  Matteo  Civitali.  Each  of  these 
sculptors  exhibited  in  his  work  more  or 
less  of  the  accomplishments  of  preced¬ 
ing  sculptors,  and  each  had  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  pecularities. 

Mino  in  his  busts  and  reliefs  exhibits 
a  strong  realistic  sense :  such  as  the  late 
Gothic  sculptors  displayed,  especially 
in  designing  floral  forms,  or  such  as 
Donatello  revealed  in  his  portrait 
sculpture.  But  realistic  sculpture  was 
not  Mino’s  chief  delight,  and  we  find 
him  more  interested  in  decorative  sculp¬ 
ture. 

As  decoration,  what  could  be  more 
charming  than  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Salutati,  with  its  exquisitely  designed 
pilasters  and  the  sarcophagus  decorated 
with  such  originality  and  charm.  The 
rounded  sarcophagus  is  raised  aloft  on 
brackets,  leaving  below  a  sheltered, 
panelled  wall  where  the  fine  bust  of  the 
Bishop  is  displayed  to  great  advantage. 
All  the  details  of  the  bust  indicate  that 
it  is  Mino’s  handiwork.  There  are  a 
number  of  busts  attributed  to  Mino,  of 
which  that  of  the  Bishop  Leonardo 
Salutati  of  Fiesole  is  the  finest.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  Mino’s  decorative  sense,  his  re¬ 
finement  and  grace,  and  withal  a  re¬ 
alistic  sense  of  life  to  which  he  was  no 
stranger.  The  kindly  old  Bishop  lives 
in  this  bust,  shedding  a  personal  in¬ 
fluence  down  through  the  ages.  No 
wonder  that  the  sculptor  of  this  bust, 


though  born  in  the  Casentino  and 
educated  in  Florence,  came  to  be  known 
as  Mino  da  Fiesole.  It  is  Fiesole  that 
still  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  Mino’s 
best  work,  the  tomb  and  the  marble 
altar-piece  erected  in  memory  of  Bishop 
Salutati. 

Of  the  many  busts  attributed  to 
Mino  we  mention  as  especially  charac¬ 
teristic — that  of  Rinaldo  della  Luna  in 
the  Bargello,  a  fine  bust  of  a  young 
woman  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  the 
bust  of  Diotisalvi  Neroni,  in  the  Dreifus 
Collection,  Paris. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mino 
was  occupied  in  relief  portrait  sculpture 
as  well  as  in  sculpture  in  the  round.  In 
the  tomb  of  Bernardo  Giugni  in  the 
Badia,  Mino  introduced  in  the  lunette 
a  portrait  medallion  of  the  occupant  of 
the  tomb .  Possibly  on  this  account  there 
have  been  attributed  to  Mino  a  relief 
portrait  of  Francesco  Sforza  and  a  com¬ 
panion  relief  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro 
Duke  of  Urbino.  The  portrait  of  Fed¬ 
erigo  seems  not  unrelated  to  Piero  della 
Francesca’s  well  known  portrait  of  the 
Duke  in  the  Uffizi  gallery.  The  attribu¬ 
tion  of  these  marble  reliefs  to  Mino  may 
not  be  absolutely  secure,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  not  a  very  wild  guess  to 
associate  them  with  the  Salutati  bust 
as  early  works  by  Mino. 

Portrait  sculpture  and  religious 
sculpture  were  closely  associated  in 
Florence.  Donatello  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  living  persons  represent  the 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  Botti¬ 
celli  and  other  artists  transformed 
beautiful  women  into  Saints  or  im¬ 
personations  of  Our  Lady  herself.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  Desiderio  and  Mino  were  inspired 
by  the  youthful  scions  of  Florentine 
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Bust  of  Bishop  Salutati,  Fiesole,  Cathedral. 
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the  Florentines  by  Donatello  and  De- 
siderio.  The  Madonna,  seated  on  an 
ornamented  faldstool,  wearing  a  trans¬ 
parent  veil,  thinly  robed,  gazes  with 
fond  affection  upon  the  Child  who  is 
seated  on  a  cushion  upon  her  lap.  The 
youthful  St.  John  stands  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  Florentines  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  not 
deeply  religious  and  hence  we  feel  it  to 
be  an  affectation  when  Mino  half  closes 
the  eyes  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  and 
St.  John.  True  religious  feeling  is  lack¬ 
ing,  but  no  doubt  Mino  had  seen  in  the 
churches  many  a  lady  of  noble  family 
with  her  well-instructed  children  in 
similar  religious  pose. 


Ciborium  at  S.  Croce. 


Federigo,  Duke  of  Urbino. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

families  when  they  represented  the 
Youthful  St.  John.  According  to  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  legends  the  boyhood  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  was  spent  in  the  desert.  So  he  is 
represented  wearing  haircloth.  There 
are  several  of  these  busts  from  Mino’s 
atelier.  The  one  in  the  Musee  Andre, 
Paris,  formerly  in  the  Della  Bardella 
collection,  Florence,  shows  perhaps 
most  of  the  master’s  handiwork,  but 
the  one  here  published  seems  also  ex¬ 
ecuted  under  the  eye  and  in  part  at 
least  by  the  hand  of  the  master. 

As  a  sculptor  of  Madonnas  Mino  was 
eminently  successful.  Here  he  found  a 
field  where  delicacy  and  refinement 
were  given  their  full  value.  In  the  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Via  Della  Forca,  we  see 
the  use  of  very  low  relief,  introduced  to 
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The  Youthful  St.  John. 


The  medallion  of  the  Madonna  from 
the  Badia  is  still  more  characteristic  of 
Mino’s  treatment  of  this  subject.  It 
comes  from  the  lunette  of  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Count  Ugo.  This  Count 
had  died  in  ioi6,  leaving  most  of  his 
fortune  to  this  church.  The  monument, 
a  somewhat  belated  memorial,  was 


commissioned  by  the  Abbot  Don  Salva¬ 
tore  in  1469;  it  was  unfinished  when  in 
1471  Mino  was  summoned  to  Rome  to 
make  a  tomb  for  Pope  Paul  II.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  Madonna  was 
then  already  finished.  It  has  a  Floren¬ 
tine  rather  than  a  Roman  character  and 
represents  Mino  at  his  best.  The  Ma- 
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Madonna,  Via  della  Forca,  Florence. 


donna  and  Child  are  well  bred,  without 
pretentious  Roman  grandeur.  Head¬ 
dress  and  draperies  are  treated  with  a 
fine,  decorative  sense.  We  may  wish 
for  more  open  expression  in  the  faces  of 
both  Madonna  and  Child — but  for  a 
sepulchral  monument  the  artist  has 
made  a  wise  choice.  Removed  as  it 
appears  here  from  its  surroundings,  we 
feel  nevertheless  its  solemn  character. 
If  not  religious,  Mino  was  certainly 
human,  and  here  he  exhibits  a  very 
proper  respect  for  the  dead . 

Florentine  sculptors  were  trained  in 
architectural  composition.  Mino  had 
commissions  not  only  for  free  standing 
sculptures  and  reliefs,  he  had  also  to 
design  tabernacles,  altar-pieces,  pulpits, 
tombs.  Ciboria  or  tabernacles  were  de¬ 
positories  for  the  Sacred  Host  or  for  the 
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Holy  Oil;  sometimes  attached  to  the 
wall,  as  in  S.  Croce,  or  free  standing  as 
in  the  Baptistry  at  Volterra.  In  the 
ciborium  at  S.  Croce,  sculptural  decora¬ 
tion  is  subordinated  to  the  architec¬ 
tural  composition.  Pilasters,  architrave 
frieze,  cornice,  lunette,  are  all  clearly 
expressed.  The  purpose  of  the  mon¬ 
ument  is  also  evident.  Before  the  door 
which  shelters  the  elements  of  the  Sac¬ 
rament  angels  bearing  candelabra  bow 
in  adoration.  Below  is  the  usual  in¬ 
scription  HIC  EST  PANIS  VIVVS 
Q(VI)DE  CELO  DESCENDIT.  This 
particular  ciborium  had  a  considerable 
influence.  With  slight  modifications  it 
was  repeated  by  the  Della  Robbias  in 
glazed  terra-cotta  and  found  its  way  to 
almost  every  country  church  in  Tus¬ 
cany.  Mino  also  made  altar-pieces  for 
Fiesole  and  Florence,  pulpits  for  Prato 
and  Rome,  and  many  sepulchral  nom- 
uments. 


Madonna,  Badia,  Florence. 


Ideal  Portrait,  Bargello,  Florence. 


Idealized  portraiture  was  not  foreign  AVRELIVS  CAESAR  AVG.  It  is  not 
to  the  spirit  of  Mino.  In  the  Bargello  a  copy  from  a  Roman  coin,  but  an 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  relief  of  a  idealized  representation  of  a  noble 
laurel -crowned  young] ^man  inscribed  young  Florentine.  So  the  charming 
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Faith,  Paul  II  Tomb,  Rome. 

relief  inscribed  ET  10  DA  MINO  O 
AWTO  EL  LVME,  “I  also  from  the 
hand  of  Mino  beheld  the  light.”  Surely 
this  cannot  be,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  sculptor,  but 
represents  some  noble  lady  from  the 
high  life  of  Milan,  Florence,  Urbino,  or 
Rome.  The  peculiar  headdress  covered 
with  ringlets,  the  pearls,  the  elaborate 
brocade  recalls  Piero  Della  Francesca’s 
portrait  of  Battist  Sforza,  Duchess  of 
Urbino,  wife  of  Federigo.  If  not  a  por¬ 


trait  of  that  lady  it  certainly  portrays  a 
lady  of  similar  high  station. 

In  1471  Mino  was  called  to  Rome  to 
design  a  tomb  for  Paul  II.  He  had 
already  in  1463  worked  in  Rome  upon  a 
pulpit  for  Sixtus  IV,  which  was  to  be 
erected  on  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter’s. 
But  Rome  was  a  tragedy  for  Mino. 
This  pulpit  was  never  erected,  and  its 
many  fragments  are  now  hidden  in  the 
grottoes  of  the  Vatican.  In  this  second 
visit  Mino  was  at  once  engaged  upon  a 


Hope,  Paul  II  Tomb,  Rome. 
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splendid  tomb  in  honor  of  Pope  Paul  II 
for  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  base 
of  the  monument  was  decorated  with 
putti  and  garlands;  a  second  pedestal 
represented  in  niches  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  reliefs  of  the  creation  of 
Eve  and  the  Fall;  in  the  center  of  the 
monument  was  the  figure  of  the  Pope 
upon  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of 
the  Resurrection  on  the  wall  behind; 
beyond  the  two  engaged  columns  which 
supported  the  entablature  were  the  four 
Evangelists  in  niches;  overhead,  the 
lunette  with  a  relief  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  surrounded  by  highly  decorated 
mouldings.  Our  general  notion  of  the 
tomb  is  based  on  a  drawing  made  by 
Ciacconius  in  1630.  Today  the  tomb  is 
dismembered  and  fragments  of  it  dis¬ 
persed.  A  part  of  the  pedestal  is  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  other  frag¬ 
ments  are  in  the  dark  grottoes  of  the 
Vatican.  Thus  Mino’s  career  in  Rome 
was  a  tragic  one.  His  two  principal 
monuments  have  been  dispersed  and 
the  many  others  designed  for  various 
churches  were  executed  in  conjunction 
with  other  sculptors,  Andrea  Bregno 
of  Milan,  Isaia  of  Pisa,  Giovanni  of 
Dalmatia.  Mino’s  individuality  was 


thus  undervalued  in  the  cosmopolitan 
city.  Still  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
his  handiwork,  broadened,  imperialized, 
but  still  characteristic.  From  the 
monument  of  Paul  1 1  we  reproduce 
the  reliefs  of  Faith  and  Hope.  Faith, 
with  chalice  and  cross,  is  certainly 
the  handiwork  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
It  is  signed  OPVS  MINI.  The  noble 
ladies  of  Florence  fixed  in  Mino’s  mind 
the  type  which  recurs  in  his  female 
Saints  and  Madonnas.  His  draperies 
are  still  Florentine  and  sui  generis.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  pedestal  Hope  with 
folded  hands  looks  heavenward.  She  is 
more  robust  in  type  and  her  draperies 
are  fashioned  in  a  very  different  manner. 
On  the  base  of  this  statue  is  inscribed 
lOANNIS  DALMATA  OPVSE. 
Hence  we  can  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  work  of  Mino  da  Fiesole 
and  of  his  cooperator  Giovanni  Dal- 
mata.  Mino’s  style  was  not  materially 
changed  by  his  visit  to  Rome,  but  his 
Madonnas  henceforth  became  more 
pretentious,  more  disdainful,  less  gen¬ 
uinely  aristocratic,  slightly  more 
Roman,  somewhat  less  Florentine. 

Princeton  University. 
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CLOUDS. 

Thiel  Gallery,  Bronze,  Hosse  Collection,  Berlin,  Bronze,  by  David  Edstrom. 


DAVID  EDSTROM-AMERICAN  SCULPTOR. 

By  Gertrude  Richardson  Brigham 


An  artist  of  versatile  moods  is 
the  Swedish-American  sculptor, 
David  Edstrom.  Sometimes  it 
is  in  the  grand  and  monumental  that 
his  temperament  seeks  expression , 
again  in  the  purely  lyric  composition, 
and  at  other  times  in  the  more  studied 
portrait.  Certainly  he  is  never  common¬ 
place,  but  always  one  finds  in  him  the 
profound  psychologist,  penetrating  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  and  portraying  in  his 
work  the  psychic  character  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  is  the  Romanticist,  but  at  the 
same  time  always  faithful  to  realism. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  termed  with  pro¬ 
priety  a  Romantic-Realist. 

An  exalted  love  of  life  may  be  ob¬ 
served  as  the  basic  quality  of  Edstrom’s 
work.  He  has  also  been  characterized 
as  “essentially  a  sculptor  who  con¬ 
ceives  in  relation  to  air,  light  and  shade.  ’  ’ 
His  study  of  human  passions  has 
found  expression  in  metaphysical 


sculptures,  portraying  “Fear,”  “Pride,” 
“Envy,”  “Caliban,”  “The  Cry  of  Pov¬ 
erty.”  In  the  last-named,  the  artist  has 
sought  to  represent  the  whole  of  hu¬ 
manity,  stretching  out  in  misery  the 
helpless  hand.  This  was  suggested  to 
him  on  his  way  home  late  one  evening, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  beggar  with 
outstretched  hand.  The  impression 
became  an  obsession  from  which  the 
sculptor  could  free  himself  only  by 
giving  it  plastic  expression. 

One  may  turn  away  in  horror,  even  in 
disgust,  from  Edstrom’s  psychological 
delineation  of  “Fear,”  a  creature  half 
human,  half  brute,  distorted  in  an 
agony  of  terror.  But  one  will  return, 
asking,  “What  was  it,  after  all,  that  I 
saw  there,  in  that  terrible  thing?” 
The  sculptor’s  explanation  is  this:  T 
observed,  with  men  and  animals,  that 
the  effect  of  fear  is  to  produce  contrac¬ 
tion;  the  whole  being  seems  to  recede 
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THE  athlete.  colonel  j.  t.  trezevant, 

By  David  Edstrom.  Terra-cotta  original  in  private  collection.  Confederate  Army  Veteran. 

Bronze,  in  National  Museum,  Stockholm.  By  David  Edstrom.  Marble,  privately  owned  in  Texas. 
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towards  the^heart,  as  though  it  would 
hide  there  or  vanish  entirely.  It  was 
this  discovery  which  I  sought  to  por¬ 
tray  in  the  figure  called  ‘Fear.’  ” 

Of  the  “Caliban,”  a  demon  awakened 
through  suffering,  the  artist  wrote  the 
lines : 

“Let  not  Thy  light  break  through  the 
veil  of  flesh, 

Quickening  before  its  time,  the  seed  of 
immortality. 

Until  the  base  elements  which  enswathe 
my  soul. 

Respond  to  Thee.” 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this 
sculpture  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
in  1904. 

Not  all  of  Edstrom’s  work  is  so 
terrible.  There  are  graceful,  idealistic 
subjects,  which  make  one  question,  “Is 
it  the  same  artist™ this  sculptor  of  con¬ 
summate  beauty,  of  aesthetic  rapture?” 
There  is  the  lovely  “Ophelia,”  a  lyric 
conception  in  marble,  recently  shown  in 
the  winter  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  An¬ 
other  is  the  “Clouds,”  a  marvelous 
composition  in  bronze,  of  light  and  airy 
cloud  forms,  two  recumbent  figures. 
“Day  and  Night”  are  represented  by  a 
youth  and  maiden  on  whose  shoulders 
rests  the  world.  In  the  enigmatic 
“Sphinx”  the  Egyptian  type  is  retained 
but  with  a  strong  infusion  of  what 
might  be  called  modern  mysticism. 

Two  Egyptian  statues,  “Isis”  and 
“Nephthys,”  recently  unveiled  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  exhibit  classic  qualities  of  dignity 
and  repose,  with  regal  splendor.  “Isis” 
symbolizes  the  ruling  intelligence, 
spiritual  intuitions  and  domination, 
while  “Nephthys”  represents  the  earth 
and  the  instincts.  Problems  of  costume 
have  been  faithfully  studied  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  ideas  complied  with  in  these  works, 
as  comprehended  by  the  sculptor  from 
“The  Book  of  the  Dead.” 


In  Edstrom’s  Canadian  war  memorial, 
dedicated  at  Montreal  by  H.  R.  H.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  there  is  striking  beauty 
in  the  whole  composition  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  wonderfully  expressive 
faces  of  the  young  soldiers. 

With  his  portraits  Edstrom  is  espe¬ 
cially  successful.  The  British  critic. 
Major  Haldane  Macfall,  says  of  this 
work,  “The  basic  value  of  a  portrait  is 
the  utterance  of  character]  and  with 


JOHN  ERICSSON  MONUMENT. 

Proposed  Memorial  over  the  Inventor  of  the  Monitor, 
by  David  Edstrom. 
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what  power  Edstrom  states  character!” 
*  *  *  Under  his  method  of  treatment 
“the  clay  becomes  an  affair  of  lights  and 
shadows,  moving  like  a  live  thing  in  the 
atmosphere,”  producing  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  illusion  to  the  eye.  There  is  a 
gracious  quality  in  the  charming  bust 
of  Karin  Ek,  the  Swedish  poetess,  whose 
temperament  and  writings  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  Sappho.  In  this 
portrait  we  feel  also  a  Renaissance 
quaintness.  Among  Edstrom’s  patrons 
have  been  the  royalties  of  Sweden, 
Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught,  Ellen 
Key,  and  many  other  celebrities  of 
Europe  and  America,  including  the 
Swedish  minister  at  Washington. 

Edstrom  was  employed  by  the  city  of 
Gothenburg  in  19 14-15  on  plans  for  the 
Public  Square.  In  his  more  recent  study 
for  the  John  Ericsson  Monument  the 
conception  and  decorations  are  all 
handled  in  ancient  Far-Northern  rune 
style.  Edstrom’s  symbolic  group, 
“The  Significance  of  the  League  of 
Nations”  teaches  a  profound  lesson  of 
sympathy.  (See  frontispiece.  Art  and 
Archaeology,  VIII, No. 6,  Dec.  1919.) 

This  Swedish-American  sculptor  of 
the  Middle  West  has  risen  through 
great  difficulties.  At  thirteen  he  was  a 
newsboy,  eagerly  studying  the  faces 
about  him  and  wishing  to  draw  them. 
Later  as  a  factory-lad  of  twenty-one  the 
vision  came  to  him,  and  he  made  his 
way  as  a  tramp  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
to  New  York,  and  thence  stoked  his 
passage  to  Stockholm.  There  he 
starved  and  studied  under  much  hard¬ 
ship,  in  the  Technical  School  and  then 


the  Royal  Academy.  Afterward  he 
worked  in  all  the  great  art  centers  of 
Europe,  and  in  a  comparatively  few 
years’  time  had  risen  to  marked  recog¬ 
nition.  He  has  successfully  exhibited 
in  London,  Paris,  Florence,  Vienna, 
Venice,  Munich,  Amsterdam,  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  Gothenburg,  besides  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  America. 

Now  he  has  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  at  present  engaged  upon 
a  monumental  subject  in  his  studio  in 
New  York.  Edstrom  believes  and 
preaches  that  “American  Art  must  grow 
out  of  the  soil  of  America,  must  be 
created  by  America,  of  America,  for 
America.  It  must  conform  to  and  find 
its  means  of  existence  in  the  nature,  life, 
traditions  and  ideals  which  constitute 
and  govern  America.” 

In  his  intellectual  keenness  and  an¬ 
alytical  intensity,  as  expressed  in  Ed¬ 
strom’s  work,  one  may  feel  a  kinship  to 
Swedenborg’s  mysticism,  again  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Greek  simplicity  and  complete¬ 
ness,  and  further  the  awakened  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance.  He  gives  promise  of 
far  greater  things  to  come,  of  some  day 
fulfilling  a  modern  critic’s  description 
of  the  celebrated  Renaissance  sculptor : 
“At  last  appeared  the  man  who  was  the 
pupil  of  nobody,  the  heir  of  everybody, 
who  felt  profoundly  and  powerfully 
what  to  his  precursors  had  been  vague 
instinct,  who  saw  and  expressed  the 
meaning  of  it  all.” 

“Do  not  say  how  well  I  have  done!” 
pleads  David  Edstrom.  “Rather  de¬ 
mand,  why  have  I  achieved  so  little, 
why  have  I  not  accomplished  more?” 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
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THE  WAR  SERIES  OF  CLAGGETT  WILSON. 

By  Harriet  Hungereord 


Exhibitions  of  French  war 

pictures  we  have  had,  and  have 
looked  at  reverently — but  with 
disappointment.  English  war  pictures 
have  hung  in  popular  galleries  and  with 
reverence  have  we  looked  at  these  also 
— still  with  the  same  unconfessed  dis¬ 
appointment,  as  though  it  were  untrue 
to  our  allies  not  to  like  them.  But  the 
American  war  pictures — where  were 
they? 

The  recent  exhibition  of  Claggett 
Wilson’s  war  pictures  at  Knoedler’s 
answers  the  question.  But  when  they 
are  called  war  pictures,  the  story  is  not 
half  told.  They  go  far  beyond  the 
paintings  that  portray  marches,  muddy 
roads,  crater  holes,  trenches,  in  an  effort 
to  give  the  mise-en-scene  of  the  Great 
War.  Nearly  every  one  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  therein 
lies  its  power.  Nearly  every  one  sets 
one  thinking,  nearly  every  one  arouses 
feeling  almost  as  intense  as  actuality 
can  do. 

Claggett  Wilson  has  found  the  secret 
of  arousing  in  others  the  emotions  he 
himself  feels,  and  that  he  feels  intensely 
is  patent.  For  this  reason  his  war  pic-' 
tures  will  live.  When  other  pictures  of 
the  Great  War  have  become  to  us  mere 
records  of  arms,  of  uniforms  and  of 
trench  warfare,  these  paintings  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  their  spiritual  appeal  as 
vividly  as  now.  As  an  example  of  what 
he  sees  in  war,  with  a  poetic  and  spirit¬ 
ual  vision,  is  the  vivid  picture  of  Marie 
Consolatrice — a  night  of  glowing  blue 
enfolding  the  quiet  fields  of  pain,  and 
rising  high  above  the  trenches,  tall  and 
slim,  the  figure  of  a  Gothic  Virgin,  on 
her  face  a  holy,  enigmatic  smile,  in  her 
arms  the  Child,  whose  eyes  she  covers 


with  a  slender  hand  lest  he  see  the  an¬ 
guish  of  which  she  is  the  consolatrix. 
Poetry,  reality,  the  eternal  pain  of  man, 
and  the  eternal  refuge,  these  are  told  in 
language  that  all  men  understand. 

The  hospital  picture  is  more  than  a 
room  of  cots,  it  is  the  timid  fearsome 
return  of  a  soul  to  consciousness.  The 
picture  is  dominated  by  the  figure, 
flatly  painted,  of  a  colossus  that  has  its 
head  against  the  ceiling,  its  broad  torso 
filling  half  the  wall,  a  wonderful  fantasy 
such  as  comes  to  the  sick,  a  being  be¬ 
longing  to  the  spirit  world  where  one 
has  wandered  in  the  long  blank.  A 
little  more  of  reason’s  light,  and  the 
figure  is  traced  to  a  gowned  surgeon 
standing  before  a  lamp,  and  the  huge 
genie  is  but  his  shadow.  Then  at  last 
cots  are  visible,  and  men  upon  them. 
Thus  does  one  severely  wounded  re¬ 
turn,  step  by  step,  from  that  land  of 
nothingness  which  is  so  near  to  death. 

Terrible  things  there  are  in  this  series 
of  pictures,  that  have  to  do  with  tor¬ 
tured  bodies,  but  somehow  they  are 
never  portrayed  without  conveying  an 
ideal  of  heroism,  of  spirituality  or  of 
elation.  There  is  for  example  the  runner 
who  has  lost  an  arm,  but  who  has  tri¬ 
umphantly  got  through  with  his  mes¬ 
sage.  A  picture  of  the  first  dressing  sta¬ 
tion  shows  a  surgeon  binding  a  wound 
in  the  side  of  a  slim  fair  body  which  is 
held  standing  with  arms  out — instantly 
one  thinks  of  the  voluntary  pain  of 
Christ,  and  the  brotherhood  of  suffer¬ 
ing. 

With  all  his  delicate  sentiment,  and 
deep  spirituality,  Claggett  Wilson  is  a 
modern  in  art.  The  method  of  the  acad¬ 
emician  is  never  his.  He  paints  with 
broad  significant  strokes,  with  wide 
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VISION. 

Easter  Morning  in  the  Trenches  before  Rheims. 


SALAD. 

A  Cleaned-up  Machine  Gun  Nest,  Bois  de  Belleau. 
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surfaces  of  color,  and  sometimes  with 
great  intensity  of  tone.  He  has  studied 
long  the  vivid  pallor  of  dawn  over  the 
trenehes,  and  has  absorbed  the  beauty 
of  velvet  nights  and  has  vibrated  to  the 
pulse  of  white  noon.  These  things  he 
uses  with  powerful  effect  of  contrast 
with  his  subjects — as  when  he  paints  a 
fair  June  day,  a  tree-girdled  wheat  field 
thrilling  in  the  breeze,  all  this  as  a 
setting  for  a  detachment  of  marines, 
springing  with  hope,  these  lithe  young 
boys,  yet  just  beginning  to  fall  before 
a  hidden  machine  gun. 

These  pictures  all  are  the  portrayal 
of  seenes  which  were  burned  into  heart 
and  brain,  and  each  one  has  its  story. 
Lieutenant  Wilson  volunteered  with 
the  Marines  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
war.  He  fought  with  the  French 
the  first  few  months.  He  was  twiee 
wounded  and  was  gassed,  returning 
ever  to  the  tense  business  of  winning  the 
war.  His  experienees  were  those  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  Bois  de  Belleau, 
Chemin  des  Dames,  the  Argonne  forest, 
and  he  was  fighting  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  after  whieh  he  went  into 
Germany. 

During  the  war  he  found  occasion  on 
which  to  scratch  down  notes  of  scenes, 
hasty  seribbles  on  the  lined  pages  of 
note  books.  Later  when  peace  gave 
more  leisure  he  began  painting  with 
furious  fervor,  and  finished  about  forty 
aquarelles. 

With  this  precious  vintage  in  the 
ship’s  hold,  he  started  home.  None 
knows  how,  but  the  paintings  were  lost. 


A  less  determined  man  might  have  ac¬ 
cepted  his  fate,  but  Claggett  Wilson  hid 
himself  on  the  Maine  coast  all  last 
summer  and  early  winter  and  worked 
unsparingly  to  repaint  the  lost  scenes. 
He  so  thoroughly  defied  destiny  that 
the  second  set  of  pictures  are  more  in¬ 
spired  than  the  first. — so  he  says  him¬ 
self. 

Twice  he  has  painted  for  a  year  in 
Spain,  and  the  evidence  of  that  is  plain 
in  all  work  of  his  former  manner.  His 
series  called  “A  Spanish  Holiday”  is 
full  of  poignant  suggestion  in  color,  in 
drawing,  in  subject.  He  lived  while 
there  among  the  bull-fighters  of  An¬ 
dalusia,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
fascinations  of  the  Spanish  gypsy  as 
seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Darro. 

Earlier  yet,  he  studied  in  New  York’s 
Art  schools,  and  earlier  still  he  was  a  lad 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  his  teach¬ 
ers  fell  under  the  cruelty  of  a  lad’s 
humorous  and  facile  pencil. 

What  he  will  do  next  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  as  though  a  creator  in  art  had 
any  choice  but  to  express  the  things 
that  are  within  him.  Wilson  will  choose 
his  own  work,  and  judging  by  these  War 
pictures,  he  will  always  have  something 
vital  and  vivid  to  say. 

One  and  another  is  trying  to  pluck 
from  the  War  Series  their  own  favorites. 
For  the  good  of  the  many,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  artist  will  persist  in  his 
decision  to  keep  them  intact.  They  are 
America’s  best  contribution  to  art  of 
the  war.  A  feeling  of  patriotism  should 
impel  us  to  protect  them  as  a  whole. 

New  York  City. 
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FLANDERS  IN  JUNE 

By  Helen  Mansfield 


I 

Horizons  wide  and  level  distances, 

With  silvered  grove  and  spire,  or  gentle  swell ; 

The  varied  crops,  in  their  young  harmony, 

One  vast  unbroken  stretch  of  soft  rich  green ; 

The  water-courses  masked  with  osier-tufts; 

Chateaux  with  stately  groves  of  copper-beech, — 
Three-score  fifteen  would  be  their  measured  mark, — 
Estates  secure  within  a  bounding  ditch ; 

Stone  cottages,  red-tiled  or,  maybe,  thatched. 

Banked  up  in  orchards: — All  is  fair  to  see 
By  fleeting  shower  or  rain- washed  sharp  June  air. 

And  Ghent  is  full  of  flowering  elder-bloom, 

Swajdng  its  tender  tracery  ’twixt  canal 

And  mould’ring  church  or  hospice’s  blackened  stones. 

The  beauty! — and  the  memories:— “the  strife. 

The  pride,  the  fury  uncontrollable.” 

II 

’Twas  hereabouts  was  acted  that  strange  scene 
When  Charles  the  Bold,  taking  his  father’s  place. 

Had  come  to  Ghent  for  her  acknowledgement. 

And  suddenly  above  the  people’s  heads, 

A  man,  who  sprang  up  from  they  knew  not  where. 
Stood  on  the  balcony  and  spoke  to  them. 

No  heed  he  paid  to  Duke  or  Counsellor, 

But  rudely  forced  a  passage  to  the  front. 

And  on  the  railing  struck  an  iron  hand. 

III. 

“Brothers  down  there!”  he  said,  “assembled  now 
To  lay  your  grievances  before  your  prince, 

What  is  your  first  demand? — The  punishment 
Of  those  who  robbed  your  prince’s  power  and  yours. 

Is  it  not  so?” — The  people  answered  yes. 

“You  want  that  tax  abolished?” — ^“Yes!”  again  : — 
“You  want  your  closed  gates  opened?” — “Yes,  and  yes!” 
“You  want  to  rule  again  the  open  land, — 

Wear  white  capotes,  all  as  ir  days  gone  by?” 

And  when  their  answering  shout  filled  all  the  square, — 
And  not  before,  he  turned  him  to  the  Duke : 

“My  lord,”  he  said,  “you  hear  the  people’s  will. 
Dismiss  me  now.  ’Tis  your  part  to  fulfill.” 

The  Duke  looked  on  his  lords,  and  they  on  him. 
Uncertain  how  to  cope  with  one  who  braved 
His  prince  more  roughly  than  he  would  have  done 
The  simplest  chevalier  in  Christendom; 

Then  faintly  said  he  had  been  overbold. — 

He  passed  from  sight,  and  in  three  days  the  Duke 
Had  signed  all  these  demands  to  get  away. 

In  two  years’  time  he  had  avenged  that  day. 
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IV 

From  one  town  to  the  next  the  level  road 
’Neath  overarching  boughs  goes  stretching  on ; 

The  middle  paved,  where,  drawn  by  two  brave’dogs 
That  look  not  right  or  left,  a  tiny  cart 
Bowls  steadily  on  its  unguided  way, — 

The  tenant  coiled  inscrutably  within. 

Invisible. — Is  this  the  Ghent  Canal? 

Its  towing  path  deserted,  set  with  elms; 

And  Bruges,  a  mile  away  across  the  plain 
Dotted  with  farms,  red-roofed  with  whitened  walls. 
Unseen  behind  its  circling  belt  of  trees, — 

Lindens  and  poplars, — topped  by  Notre  Dame 
And  Saint  Sauveur  alone.  The  Belfry — where? 
That  salient  tree  falls  back  to  give  it  room. 

A  magic  hedge,  and  mystery  within! 

A  place  to  seek  a  fairy  princess  in 
Some  dreamy  July  noon. 

V 

But  cross  the  moat! 
Fear  not  to  enter  on  the  silent  streets,— 

And  pass  up  boldly  where  dark  Notre  Dame 
And  St.  J ohn’s  blackened  front  hem  in  the  way : 

A  narrow  way,  where  every  passer-by 
Must  drive  you  from  the  curbing,  or  you  him. — 
The  Rue  des  Pierres: — the  Belfry,  looking  o’er 
A  row  of  quaint  step-gables,  stands  aslant 
With  air  of  strange  remoteness, — for  ’tis  close, — 
Touched  softly  out  against  a  flying  sky 
Peppered  with  jackdaws — Bruges,  at  last! 

VI 

The  Lcndon  of  the  past,  her  trade  was  kind 
To  us  late  comers:  for  it  went  away. 

And  left  her  in  her  beauty  undisturbed. 

Dreaming  among  her  bridges  and  her  quays. 
Grass-grown  and  silent,  vast  waste  spaces  all. 

Her  narrow  north  canals,  doubtless  the  bound 
Of  a  far  smaller  city,  are  grown  up 
With  shrubs  that  leave  room  for  no  bigger  craft 
Than  swallows,  that  go  skimming  up  and  down 
The  shadowed  way.  The  ruined  bastion  serves 
As  garden- wall,  nasturtium-capped,  white  strips 
Of  garden  moulder  on  the  outer  side. 

Flush  with  the  water,  held  by  rotting  stakes. 
Untouched  by  all  save  hand  of  Time,  or  foot 
Of  aged  knitter,  seated  there  content. 

Heedless  of  rheumatism. — Houses  with  base 
Reflected  in  the  water  under  bridge, 

A  story  lower  thar  the  street  we  tread. 


Bruges,  ‘‘topped  by  Notre  Dame  and  Saint  Sauveur  alone” 
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“The  Minnewater  from  St.  Katherine’s  Bridge” 


What  can  they  be  within?  Without,  all  flowers, 
While  the  canal  twists,  and  gives  or  takes  away 
Some  beauty  at  each  step.  All  angles  march. 
Compose,  dissolve, — are  always  beautiful, — 

And  all  is  crowned  with  softest  mottled  tiles 
Once  red,  now  everything,  and  always  true. 

VII 

The  Minnewater  from  St.  Katharine’s  Bridge 
At  ten  o’clock  at  night. — ’Tis  not  yet  dark 
In  this  long  northern  twilight.  Color’s  gone. 
But  every  detail  sharp,  and  Nctre  Dame 
Flings  down  its  tapering  length  almost  among 
The  water-lilies  sleeping  at  our  feet. 

VIII 

See  Bruges  next  morning  from  the  steep  rampart 
Under  the  blooming  Under  s’  double  row 
Of  densest  shade  and  fragrant  pungency: — 

Fair  Bruges  within  her  weedy  inner  moat. 

Across  a  rich  rcse-garden,  row  on  row 
Of  low  red  rods  and  gables  notched  and  bent; 
And,  though  they’re  low,  little  but  sky  beyond 
For  very  flatness. — but  the  Belfry’s  there. 


The  other  way,  over  the  parapet. 

Steep  slopes  with  shrubs  and  trees  above  the  moat. 
Where  blackbirds  whistle  sweetly  out  of  sight — ■ 
There  turns  the  Ghent  Canal,  and  far  to  south 
Stretch  water-breathing  meadows  set  with  rows, — ■ 
So  close,  ’tis  marvel  that  one  sees  them  all, — 

Of  poplars,  dim  with  every  shade  of  grey; 

And  yet  ’tis  fair,  and  one  sees  far  today . 

IX 

Back  to  St.  John’s,  and  through  the  garden  pass: 

A  convent-garden,  closed  on  every  side 

With  whitewa.shed  walls ;  the  borders  pebbled  round : 

A  stunted  mulberry  the  only  shade. 

You  pass  the  kitchen  with  its  great  brass  pans 
On  to  a  rain-bleached  portal,  where  you  knock : 

And  he  who  opens  bears  him  like  a  priest 
Within  a  sanctuary, — and  you  enter  there. 

As  one  who  comes  in  silence  to  a  shrine. — 

St.  Catharine  weds  the  babe  upon  a  dais 
Behind  a  railing  that  you  may  not  pass. 

Though  you  may  have  the  volets  turned  at  will. 

To  show  the  patrons  of  the  Hospital 

In  blacks  and  pearly  whites. — But  the  right  wing 
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Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bruges 


Bears  all  the  sweetness,  the  nobility, — 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  that  trusting  look 
On  his  sweet  homely  face  turned  up  to  gaze 
Upon  the  fairest  vision  given  man. 

And  in  the  dark  green  water  at  his  feet 
That  vision  casts  the  fragment  of  a  bow; 

Just  such  an  one  as  afterward  I  saw 
Under  the  ship’s  bow  on  the  passage  home. 

The  Reliquary’s  at  your  back,  and  there 

You  see  the  story  of  St.  Ursula 

In  six  small  panels,  three  on  either  side, — 

With  such  sweet  distances  and  clear  faint  skies. 

And  soft  bright  hues,  you  cannot  gaze  enough. 

St.  Ursula’s  in  trouble  with  her  maidens  there, 

With  whom,  poor  souls! — the  dwellers  on  the  Rhine 
Have  taken  issue:  will  not  let  them  land. 

Because  they  are  so  ugly,  I  suppose. — 

X 

Now  the  Museum!  for  St.  Christopher 

And  John  Van  Eyck,  with  his  gold  thread  and  gems. 

Beware  of  stepping  on  the  candlesticks 

They’re  always  setting  here  beside  the  path. 

To  sun,  in  dozens,  after  polishing. 

See!  here’s  a  little  epilobium. 

I  do  not  know  the  name  It  grows  at  home. 


XI 

The  towing-path  beside  the  Sluys  Canal. 

Some  movement  here,  of  barges  to  and  fro. 

And  bathing  boys,  between  the  double  rows 
Of  poplar-trees,  their  fuzzy  blossoms  swept 
Into  a  snowy  wreath  beside  the  path. — 

Wide,  level  fields  of  wheat  stretch  west,  cut  up 
At  intervals  by  poppies  in  a  trench. 

Where  a  small,  tripping  bird  steps  daintily. 

All  black  and  white,  a  white  spot  on  his  crown. 

Grey  willows,  low  red  roofs,  and  back  of  all 

The  dark-green  mass  that  marks  the  Ostende  road. 

XII 

The  towpath  lures  us  on;  but  we  must  turn. 

And  follow  down  the  moat  to  enter  at 

The  Kruispoort, — Porte  Ste.  Croix, — the  rampart  where 

You  overlook  the  gardens  on  that  side; 

The  soft  pink  walls  of  weathered  brick,  and  whence 
You  look  across  the  roofs  of  all  the  town. 

But  what  goes  there?  The  Lancers,  coming  in 
With  reeking  horses.  Common  folk  must  wait 
Until  the  long  files  pass;  and  two  by  two. 

They  cross  the  bridge,  and  move  in  out  of  sight,— 

The  pennons  on  their  lances  fluttering, 
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Till  blotted  in  the  darkness  of  the  arch, 

Nothing  but  soldiers  in  this  month  of  June: — 
Knapsacks  of  spotted  cow-skin,  red  and  white. 

Good  tempered  boyish  faces,  and  fair  hair. 

At  six  a  bugle  rings  along  the  street. 

And  back  they  come  at  noon, — this  monstrous  square 

In  its  diagonal  too  great  a  space 

For  a  whole  regiment  marching  by  fours. 

XIII 

What  must  have  been  the  sight  in  other  days 
When  the  guilds  formed,  and  set  their  banners  there ! 

Or  Charles  or  Philip,  as  the  case  might  be, — 

Set  up  the  lists  in  honor  of  his  bride. 

While  round  about  the  tameless  thousands  surged. 

This  space  was  made  for  them,  and  they  are  gone. 

Men  call  their  empty  places  "Bruges  la  Morte,” 

“Une  triste  ville,”  and  like  condescending  names. 

But  one  must  first  have  lived,  else  cannot  die; 

And  when  this  summer  moon,  so  broad  and  pale. 

Comes  up  and  stands  above  the  Rue  des  Laines, 

And,  slanting  over,  throws  its  mellow  light 
Behind  the  Belfry,  and  with  hidden  steps 
Creeps  up  and  out,  those  vanished  shapes  come  back 
And  hold  dominion,  as  they  did  of  yore. 

XIV 

‘Tis  Corpus  Christi,  and  “la  processee.” 

The  neatly-gathered  heaps  of  dust  removed, — 

Last  vestiges  of  busy  market-day, — 

The  people  gather  in  a  solid  wedge 
Upon  the  Grande  Place,  on  the  northern  side 
Over  against  the  Belfry,  blocking  up 
The  Rue  Philipp-Stock,  where  a  shrine  is  set. 

Then  comes  down  on  them  from  a  rush-strewn 'street 
A  troop  of  Lancers,  riding  in  platoon. 

And  cuts  a  lane  that  keeps  its  width  intact 
Till  lined  with  gentlemen  without  their  hats 
And  in  full  dress,  all  bearing  long  brass  rods. 

Supporting  each  a  tiny  swinging  lamp. 

And  on  in  endless  series  come  whole  troops 
Of  angels  with  gilt  wings,  bare-headed  monks,— 
Bare-footed,  too, — ^in  sandals  and  brown  frocks; 
Groups  of  small  toddlers,  bearing  up  the  ends 
Of  long  rose-garlands  drooping  from  a  pole; 

Pages  in  sky-blue  silk;  more  angels  still, — 

With  white  swans’  wings,  these  last, — and  then  come 
priests 

In  rich  cream-colored  robes  all  worked  with  gold. 
Red-skirted  boys  in  white  lace  tunics  swing 
The  gilded  censers  with  their  reeking  fumes. 

And  now  a  gilded  image  of  the  Christ 
Is  borne  long,  and  all  the  people  kneel. 

XV 

Launched  from  above,  the  while,  a  mighty  tone 

Out  of  the  Belfry  charges  all  the  air 

With  one  unbroken  note  majestic.  ’Tis  the  song 


The  Reliquary — “Story  of  St.  Ursula” 


Of  the  great  bell  “La  Triomp'he,”  fitly  named. 

Hung  not  above  a  churoh,  it  bears  no  less 
A  lofty  message  to  the  soul  of  man. 

Triomphe,  what  is  thy  will?  Whflte’er  it  be, 

I  could  not  choose  but  do,  under  thy  spell. 

Or  wilt  thou  only  that  the  sons  of  man 
Leave  not  their  praying  till  thou  set  them  free? 

O  mellow-throated  monster  that  thou  art ! 

Why  do  I  love  thee  so?  Thy  voice  is  new 

To  me,  yet  cometh  to  my  eager  ear 

Like  strain  long  missed,  most  intimate,  most  dear. 

What  would’st  thou  have  of  me,  thou  mighty  one? 

Thou  hast  no  need  to  ask : — thou  canst  compel. 

Dull  soul  were  his  that  stirred  not  at  thy  call, 
Triomphe,  sublime  as  nature’s  deepest  tone, — 

The  fretted  stream,  the  threat’ning  cloud,  the  sea 
Beneath  the  cliff.  And  thou  canst  be  the  work 
Of  man,  Triomphe?  What  manner  of  man  was  that? 
His  strongest  children  Philip  drove  away 
Because  they  thought.  And  so  they  fled  from  him 
Across  the  Narrow  Seas  to  dwell  in  peace 
Till  Charles  took  up  his  mantle;  and  they  fled 
Again,  and  put  the  broad  seas  once  for  all 
’Twixt  them  and  tyranny. — Was’t  one  of  these? 

And  I,  his  far-descended  child,  come  back 
To  glory  in  his  work? — Certain  it  is, 

I  have  my  part  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me. 

Knowst  thou  thy  Vondel,  Triomphe?  and  his  songs 
And  counter-songs?  It  is  as  if  those  harsh 
Church-voices, — Notre  Dame  and  Saint  Sauveur, 
With  boom  and  jangle  insonorously 
Did  ask  of  thee,  the  beautiful  and  strong : — 
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Hans  Memling 

“St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  that  trusting  look  on 
his  sweet  homely  face” 

SONG 

“Who  is  it  that  so  high  is  seated, 

So  deep  in  heaven’s  unsounded  light? 

From  time  untold,  in  spheres  unmeted. 

Eternally  in  His  own  light 

'Thout  counterpoise,  or  stay  from  other 

That  rests  upon  Himself  at  ease. 

And  in  His  nature  doth  discover 
For  all  around  him  fixed  decrees: 


That’s  driven  round  One,  the  only  centre, 

Or  of  itself  unswerving  runs, — 

The  Spirit  that  in  life  doth  enter, — 

The  Soul  of  all, — the  Sun  of  suns, — 

The  Heart,  the  Fountain-Head,  the  Ocean, 
And  Source  of  all  the  good  that  thence 
Flows  forth,  forever  set  in  motion 
All  of  His  grace,  omnipoter  ce. 

And  wisdom  that  gave  them  their  being 
All  out  of  naught,  ere  stood  a  stone 
Of  this  abode,  and  all  o’erseeing 
This  heaven  of  heavens  completed  shone. 

We  draw  our  wings  before  our  faces, 

And  fall  in  adoration  down. 

While  echoes  of  the  heavenly  places 
To  answering  praises  shall  resound. 

With  seraph’s  feather  first  inscribing 
His  awful  name,  let  it  rejoice 
Our  ears.  His  majesty  describing, — 

Answer,  who  lack  not  sense  or  voice!” 

XVI 

Out  of  deep  human  heart,  that  goes  not  wrong, 

Make  answer,  Triomphe!  Sing  the  Counter-Song 

COUNTER-SONG 

“That’s  GOD!  Infinite  Essence  eternal 
Of  all  that  liver,  forgive  it  us, — 

Forgive  Thy  creatures,  O  Supernal! 

Thy  praises  must  be  ever  thus 
Unspeakable.  Forever  Nameless, 

Excellence  that  no  tongue  can  say,— 

Forgive  it  us,  and  hold  us  blameless, — 

Or  word  or  image  Thee  portray. 

Thou  wert.  Thou  art  the  Never-Ending. 

Thou  changest  not.  All  angels’  song 
Of  praises  faint,  uncomprehending. 

Can  do  Thy  majesty  but  wrong. 

For  all  else  bears  a  title  stated, 

But  only  Thine  to  none  is  known. 

To  be  Thy  mouthpiece  consecrated. 

Is  awful  claim,  and  Thine  alone. 

’Tis  Thou  alone  canst  probe  Thy  nature: 

Thyself  revealest,  Only  One! 

Vouchsafest  not  to  any  creature 
To  know  Thee  as  Thou  art,  Alone. 

Countless  eternities’  still  Splendor, 

Glory  of  Glories,  Light  Unshared, 

That  knowledge  could  more  blessed  render 
Than  all  for  us  Thy  grace  prepared. 

But  that  transcends.  Our  powers  constrain  us. 
And  we  grow  old  in  heaven’s  days. 

Thou  never.  Let  Thy  strength  sustain  us. 
Exalt  the  Godhead!  Sing  His  praise.” 

“La  processee”  has  passed.  I  am  alone. 
Triomphe  is  silent  in  the  Belfry's  crown. 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  held  at 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  April  1-3,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  The  first  session  on  April  i,  was  devoted  to  reports 
of  committees.  Arthur  Pope  of  Harvard  reported  that  the  list  of  books  for  the 
college  art  library  was  now  completed  and  would  be  published  in  the  near  future. 
Important  and  interesting  papers  were  read  by  Edward  W.  Forbes,  Fogg  Art 
Museum,  on  The  Importance  of  Instruction  in  the  Technique  of  Paintings  and 
Physical  Care  of  Pictures;  Charles  F.  Kelley  of  Ohio  State  University  on  Materials 
for  Teaching  the  History  of  Oriental  Art;  Louis  E.  Lord  of  Oberlin  College  on 
A  Russian  Nineteenth  Century  Painter,  Elias  Repin;  Arthur  Edwin  Bye  of  Bryn 
Mawr  on  Modern  Dutch  Art;  Charles  Upson  Clark  on  Roumanian  Art  and  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  dinner  on  the  evening  of  April  i,  was  followed  by  a  very  lively 
round  table  discussion  on  Industrial  Art.  Joseph  Pennell  presented  a  paper  on 
Sign  Boards — One  American  Ideal  in  Art — The  Effect  of  them  on  University  Art 
Education;  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Peoria,  spoke  on  A  National  Program  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Art  Education;  R.  F.  Bach,  Metropolitan  Museum,  on  Industrial  Arts 
versus  Fine  Arts  in  the  Colleges;  Arthur  Pope  spoke  on  Conditions  governing 
artistic  production  at  the  present  day  and  in  earlier  times. 

On  Friday,  April  2,  the  sessions  were  held  at  Oberlin  College  where  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Dudley  Peter  Allen  memorial  building  and 
was  entertained  by  Clarence  Ward.  Papers  were  read  at  Oberlin  on  A  Century 
of  Art  in  Missouri  by  John  S.  Ankeney,  University  of  Missouri;  The  Missouri 
State  Capitol  by  John  Pickard,  University  of  Missouri;  History  of  Interior  Dec¬ 
oration  by  Rossiter  Howard,  Minneapolis  Institute;  Art  Collections  in  Detroit 
by  Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  Detroit  Museum;  Art  Collections  at  Toledo  by  Blake- 
More  Godwin,  Toledo  Museum. 

Saturday,  April  3,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Burke 
Jr.,  which  contains  some  remarkable  examples  of  the  work  of  Millet  and  Corot. 
Papers  were  read  at  the  morning  session  on  University  Extension  Art  Work  by 
Jeannette  Scott,  Syracuse  University,  The  Arts  in  a  Democracy;  P.  P.  Claxton, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.;  J.  Alden  Weir,  Duncan  Phillips, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Can  the  American  People  be  given  a  Fundamental  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Art?  Elizabeth  Kellogg,  Cincinnati  Museum;  The  Uses  of  the  Textile 
Room  of  the  Museum,  F.  Allen  Whiting,  Director.  After  the  luncheon  kindly 
given  by  the  Museum  a  round  table  discussion  followed  on  How  Shall  We  Save 
the  Humanities  with  a  Special  Reference  to  the  History  of  Art.  The  discussion 
was  followed  by  papers :  Relationship  in  Art  between  the  School  and  University, 
Mary  Rogers,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers;  A  Solid  Foundation  for 
Courses  in  the  History  of  the  Arts,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Cleveland  School  of  Art ; 
Educational  Work  of  the  Toledo  Museum,  Elizabeth  J.  Merrill,  Toledo  Museum; 
The  Duty  of  the  College  to  Art,  Herman  N.  Matzen,  Cleveland  School  of  Art. 

David  M.  Robinson  of  Johns  Hopkins  was  reelected  President,  Paul  J.  Sachs  of 
Harvard,  Vice-President,  and  John  Shapley,  of  Brown,  Secretary. 

D.  M.  R. 
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The  University  of  Virginia  Amphitheater 

Plans  prepared^by  Fiske  Kimball  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  for  the  open 
air  amphitheater  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  for  which  a  gift  from  Paul  G. 
Mclntire  of  $60,000.00  was  announced  by  President  Alderman  in  his  recent 
Founder’s  Day  address,  closely  follow  the  famous  amphitheater  in  the  Boboli 
gardens  of  the  Pitti  palace  in  Florence.  The  theater  is  to  occupy  the  hollow  in 
front  of  the  Commons  between  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  and  the  Law  School. 
A  great  horseshoe  of  step  seats  of  concrete,  terminated  by  balustrades  and  hedges, 
surrounds  a  central  space  of  greensward,  at  the  back  of  which  rises  the  stage 
building,  similar  to  the  stage  of  the  ancient  Greek  theater. 

The  amphitheater  is  for  use  in  all  public  functions  requiring  great  seating  capac¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  especially  designed  for  the  extension  of  the  concerts  which  have  been 
begun  this  year  at  the  University  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mclntire  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  total  seating  capacity  if  3,600  will  permit  the  securing  of  the 
most  famous  artists,  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  music  festival  of  several 
days’  duration,  with  one  of  the  foremost  symphony  orchestras,  a  chorus  of  several 
hundred  voices,  and  distinguished  soloists.  It  is  planned  to  make  this  event  a 
leading  feature  in  the  musical  life  of  the  State. 

Nineteenth  International  Exhibition  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh 

The  series  of  International  Exhibitions  held  at  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
is  in  more  than  one  respect  unique. 

In  the  first  place,  that  series  of  annual  showings  of  paintings  is  one  of  only  two 
among  all  held  the  world  over  which  are  primarily  international.  This  avowed 
aim  plays  no  part  in  even  the  Paris  Salon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London.  The  only  other  regularly  recurring  exhibit  of  paintings  confessedly 
and  of  set  purpose  international  is  that  in  Venice. 

A  second  feature  distinguishing  this  series  of  exhibitions  among  all  others  is 
the  fact  that  each  year’s  jury  is  elected  by  the  artists  themselves.  For  the  other 
big  shows  of  current  work,  here  and  abroad,  the  juries  are  appointed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  oi  the  various  institutions.  In  the  case  of  those  at  Carnegie  Institute, 
an  elaborate  system  of  balloting  provides  a  means  for  the  artists  who  send  in 
works  to  choose  the  painters  who  are  to  judge  them. 

The  jury  so  elected  for  the  Nineteenth  International  Exhibition  now  being 
held  consisted  of  Julius  Olsson,  of  London,  Andre  Dauchez,  of  Paris;  and,  from 
America,  Bruce  Crane,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Emil  Carlsen, 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  Leonard  Ochtman,  Gardner  Symons,  and  Edmund  C. 
Tarbell.  Mr.  John  W.  Beatty,  the  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  served  as  Chairman. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Exhibition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Virgil  Barker,  of  our  Board  of  Editors,  will  appear  in  the  June  number 
of  Art  and  Archaeology. 

A  Notable  Gift  of  Etchings 

A  notable  gift  has  just  come  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  through  the  Mclntire 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  in  a  collection  of  etchings  presented  by  the  Hon.  John  Barton 
Payne,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  although  many  years 
a  resident  of  Chicago. 
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The  etchings,  some  i8o  in  number,  constitute  the  cream  of  those  which  adorned 
his  house  at  Elmhurst  in  Chicago.  They  include  some  26  Whistlers,  16  Hadens, 
4  Rembrandts,  2  fine  Zorns,  several  examples  each  of  Legros,  Lalane,  Lepere, 
besides  numerous  examples  of  Pennell,  Brangwyn,  Haig,  Cameron,  MacLaughlan, 
and  other  leading  contemporary  etchers.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  en¬ 
graved  portraits  of  the  i8th  century  by  such  masters  as  Nanteuil,  Duval,  Strange, 
and  others. 

Besides  its  intrinsic  beauty,  the  collection  admirably  illustrates  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  etching  by  fine  single  examples  of  many  early  masters,  such  as 
the  Dutchman  Van  de  Velde,  Ostade,  Schoenmakers,  Potter,  and  others. 

The  etchings  are  now  on  exhibition  on  the  walls  of  the  lecture  room  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  pending  the  day  when  it  is  hoped  they  may  become  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  contents  of  an  Art  Museum  building  worthy  of  the  other  artistic 
riches  of  the  University. 

An  Art  Pilgrimage  to  Europe 

The  itinerary  of  the  Art  Pilgrimage  to  Europe  under  the  intellectual  guidance 
of  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  conducted  by  Intercollegiate  Tours,  Boston,  extends 
from  June  9  to  September  13  and  affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  see  the 
best  art  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium  and  England  and  to  visit  the  American 
battlefields. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 

And  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  held  its  Convention  this  year  again  in  New 
York,  May  18-21,  in  order  that  its  members  might  participate  in  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  most  important 
feature  of  this  celebration  was  the  special  exhibition  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  in  all  its  departments  with  loans  from  private 
collections,  incomparably  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  ever  held  in  New 
York.  The  program  of  the  Convention  of  the  Federation  was  devoted  primarily 
to  the  establishment  of  Art  Museums  and  Museum  problems,  the  people’s  pic¬ 
ture  galleries,  and  industrial  art,  community  art  and  the  organization  of  Public 
School  Art  Societies. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Washington 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Washington  was  held  at  the 
Club  House,  April  29,  1920.  Interesting  reports  were  made  indicating  the  growth 
of  the  year.  The  frequent  performances  of  the  Arts  Club  Players,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  erection  of  a  Carillon  in  Washington  call 
for  especial  mention.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  George  Julian  Zolnay;  Vice-President,  Mitchell  Carroll;  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  W.  E.  Safford;  Recording  Secretary,  L.  M.  Leisenring;  Treasurer, 
Roy  L.  Neuhauser;  Elective  members  Board  of  Governors,  Henry  K.  Bush- 
Brown,  the  retiring  President,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Fairfax. 


N.  B. — By  an  inadvertence  in  the  April  number  on  p.  167,  fig.  ii,  the  photograph  of  the  theatre  at  Ephesus 
was  labelled  as  a  phot'^graph  of  D.  M.  Robinson.  It  should  be  stated  that  this  photograph  was  taken  by  Dr.  T. 
L.  Shear.  — David  M.  Robinson. 
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Collection  of  Mediceval  and  Renaissance 
Paintings.  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press, 
1919. 

The  publication,  through  the  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  of  a  catalog  of  the  “Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  Paintings  in  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum’’  at  Cambridge  should  put  on  his 
inquiry  the  kindly  Yale  professor  who  recently, 
in  Scribner’s,  generously  remarked  that  Prince¬ 
ton  was  the  American  institution  doing  the 
best  educational  work  in  art.  The  catalog 
is  ideal  in  its  method  and  form  and  gives  proof, 
if  proof  be  needed,  of  the  vitality  imparted  to 
the  work  at  Harvard  by  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  young  and  enthusiastic  men,  headed  by  the 
Fogg  Museum’s  Director,  Mr.  Forbes.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  compilers  whose  names 
appear  (Miss  Gilman,  Messrs.  Forbes,  Pope, 
and  Edgell)  and  to  Mr.  Paul  Sachs,  whose 
work  is  not  defined  but  whose  energy  certainly 
gave  impetus  to  the  production.  I  would  like 
to  set  down,  informally,  what  the  catalog  has 
suggested. 

In  describing  the  pictures,  the  scientific  color 
terminology  of  Dr.  Ross  is  used.  To  the  lay¬ 
man,  dissociation  from  the  usual  terms  is 
difficult.  A  standardization  of  color  terms  is 
to  be  desired  and,  in  striving  for  it,  we  should 
seek  the  greatest  exactitude.  Undoubtedly, 
at  some  future  day,  all  our  pictures  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  according  to  a  color-scale  in  which 
each  tint  will  have  an  internationally  recognized 
number.  In  noting  the  varieties  of  blue  pig¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Forbes  might  have  alluded  to  the 
sad  thievery  by  which  so  very  many  ancient 
pictures  have  been  deprived  of  their  precious 
ultramarine,  their  scraped  nudity  being 
usually  covered  with  a  cheaper  blue,  which  has 
now  turned  to  a  greenish  black.  The  Siena 
gallery  holds  a  small  panel  by  Francesco  di 
Giorgio,  robbed  and  never  restored,  the  gesso 
ground  being  white  and  staring.  More  than 
others.  Fra  Angelico’s  pictures  retain  their 
ultramarine,  probably  because,  through  the 
years,  he  never  lacked  popularity. 

On  page  29,  the  workshop  of  Pier  Francesco 
Fiorentino  is  credited  with  many  pictures 
formerly  listed  under  that  name  by  Mr. 
Berenson,  whose  amendment,  however,  should 
be  noted,  as  set  forth  in  the  catalog  of  the 
Johnson  collection.  We  might  well  follow 


Prof.  Mather’s  usage  of  “Pseudo  P.  F.  F.,’ 
in  speaking  of  the  group.  The  late  Herbert 
Horne  once  told  me  of  his  discovery  of  docu¬ 
ments  naming  the  three  or  four  artists  (fol¬ 
lowers  of  Fra  Filippo),  from  whose  florentine 
bottega  these  pictures  emanated,  but  he  never 
published  them. 

The  catalog  twice  compares  Ambrogio  Uoren- 
zetti  to  his  older  brother,  Pietro,  to  the  latter’s 
disparagement.  If  we  must  have  a  compari¬ 
son,  what  did  Ambrogio  do  to  equal  Pietro’s 
great  picture  of  the  Arezzo  Pieve?  Professor 
Edgell,  though  giving  a  very  just  appreciation 
of  the  Sienese  school  as  a  whole,  does  not  do 
justice  to  Pacchiarotto,  “who  aped  Perugino’’ 
(see  his  great  picture  at  Buonconvento)  and 
to  Beccafumi,  who  was  “orthodox  and  sooty.’’ 
Beccafumi  was  uneven,  it  is  true,  but  one  can 
forgive  a  great  deal  to  the  painter  of  the  “Stig¬ 
matisation  of  St.  Catherine’’  of  the  Siena 
Academy.  Prof.  Edgell’s  present  sojourn  in 
Italy  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of  a  visit 
to  Belforte  in  the  Marches,  where  he  will  see 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  pictures.  Then  he 
will  no  longer  call  Boccatis  “a  pleasant  trifler.’’ 
In  Mr.  Berenson’s  bedroom  there  hangs  a  little 
panel  by  Bonfigli,  who  therein  does  not  appeal 
to  one  as  “a  chatterbox.’’  Prof.  Edgell  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  fact  that  his 
lesser  years  will  grant  him  a  long  opportunity 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  older  critics. 
To  our  personal  knowledge,  his  feet  are  set  in 
the  right  path  and  these  comments  are  but  a 
kindly  rebuke  for  a  slurring  of  old  friends. 

The  Madonna  attributed,  with  a  question 
mark,  to  Antoniazzo,  belongs  to  an  artist 
whose  works  are  variously  attributed  to  An¬ 
toniazzo,  Pintoricchio  and  Fiorenzo,  yet  who  is 
none  of  them.  There  are  a  goodly  number 
of  pictures  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this 
anonymity.  As  Mr.  Berenson  would  say, 
“here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  younger  critic.’’ 

I  make  bold  to  note,  in  opposition  to  our 
greatest  critic  of  Sienese  art,  Mr.  F.  Mason 
Perkins,  that  the  “John  the  Baptist,”  attributed 
to  Giovanni  di  Pavlo,  is  not  Sienese  but  By¬ 
zantine.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
where  a  photograph  is  perniciously  misleading. 

This  Scholarly  work  is  an  invaluable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  Medicinal  and  Renais¬ 
sance  Art. 

D.  F.  P. 
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Bedouins,  by  Jatnes  Huneker.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  igso. 

Presto!  A  new  book  by  Mr.  Huneker  is 
an  event.  The  array  of  his  brilliantly  varied 
volumes  is  now  made  more  impressive  by  the 
tri-partite  collection  of  recent  papers  and  old 
stories. 

The  section  of  fiction,  “Idols  and  Amber¬ 
gris,”  is  the  least  important.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  the  stories  go  back  to  the  now  antiquated 
time  when  Satanism  was  affording  a  new  thrill 
to  blase  debutantes;  they  ring  rather  hollow 
now,  and  their  thunder  is  of  the  stage  stagey. 
Structurally,  these  stories  seem  put  together — 
and,  after  all,  not  so  very  well  put  together — in 
cold  blood ;  they  are  mathematical  assemblages 
of  marionettes.  The  author’s  elsewhere  de¬ 
lightful  habit  of  echoing  the  well-knowns  (with 
the  slight  and  subtle  changes  of  the  true  echo) 
is  here  transformed  into  a  dull  mechanical 
trick. 

The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  papers  on  music.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
say — music  and  Mary  Garden ;  since  some 
would  maintain  that  the  two  are  not  synony¬ 
mous.  Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  marvel  at 
Mr.  Huneker’s  excess  of  language  in  treating 
of  that  Mary  who,  in  spite  of  his  dictum,  is 
distinctly  not  of  us  in  any  characteristic  sense. 
But  every  man  jack  among  us  has  his  blind 
spot,  something  over  which  he  raves  to  the 
amazement  of  his  comrades ;  and  since  the  es¬ 
sence  of  good  criticism  is  enthusiasm,  it  may 
follow  that  the  best  critic  is  the  man  who  can 
rave  best.  Mr.  Huneker’s  success  in  doing 
this  over  Miss  Garden  entitles  him  to  the 
doubtful  compliment  of  calling  her  “his  Mary.  ” 

A  good  third  of  the  volume  is  in  the  pure 
Hunkeresque  jargon,  and  in  the  world  today 
there  is  no  more  charming  dialect.  Enriched 
with  the  splendid  phrases  of  all  languages,  it 
keeps  the  intellect  alert  to  perceive  the  subtle 
beauties  arising  from  its  quaint  juxtaposition 
of  treasures  rifled  from  the  most  widely  scat¬ 
tered  regions  of  art.  But  its  greatest  seeming 
incongruity  is  based  on  a  deeper  logic  that  re¬ 
veals  itself  to  the  searching  mind;  for  Mr. 
Huneker’s  own  mind  is  too  consummately  com¬ 
plex  not  to  love  apparent  paradox. 

Only  two  of  the  essays  included  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  confessedly  deal  with  any  of  the  visual 
arts;  but  through  all  of  them  are  scattered 
brief  and  penetrating  glimpses  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  Amid  a  riot  of  music  and  literature 
we  come  upon  an  illuminating  passage  on  Rodin ; 


half  way  through  the  essay  on  Poe  and  Chopin 
occur  two  lines  on  Monticelli  which  definitively 
“place”  him.  But  twelve  pages  are  devoted 
to  Botticelli  and  a  like  number  to  George  Luks. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  single  art,  what  greater 
contrast  is  possible?  And  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Huneker  writes  finely  of  them  both  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  his  ability  as  a  critic — who  should 
be  essentially  a  praiser  of  other  men,  as  Swin¬ 
burne  so  nobly  said  and  at  times  so  ignobly 
failed  to  practise.  Indeed,  in  this  sense  Mr. 
Huneker  is  the  greatest  critic  we  now  possess — 
the  man  with  the  most  sensitive  organization, 
the  most  comprehenvsie  intellect,  the  broadest 
understanding  of  all  the  arts,  the  most  con¬ 
tagious  enthusiasm,  and  the  greatest  battery 
of  sprightly  words.  When  he  goes  about  to 
make  a  book  we  can  be  joyful;  even  when  he 
pads  it  out  with  “tommy  rotic”  (the  word  is 
his  own)  ravings  and  sorry  fiction,  we  can  find 
satisfaction  in  the  genuine  criticism  not  quite 
buried  therein.  Mr.  Huneker  has  made 
another  book.  Bravo!  V.  B. 

Kostes  Palamas,  Life  Immovable.  First  Part. 
Translated  by  Aristides  E.  Phoutrides,  with  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes  by  the  translator.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press,  igig. 

This  volume  is  the  first  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  work  of  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  present  Literary  Renaissance  in  Greece, 
of  whom  Eugene  Clement  in  the  Revue  des 
Etudes  Grecques  has  said:  “  Kostes  Palamas  is 
raised  not  only  above  all  other  poets  of  Modern 
Greece  but  above  all  poets  of  contemporary 
Europe.  Though  he  is  not  the  most  known, 
he  is  incontestibly  the  greatest.”  The  trans¬ 
lator  is  himself  a  splendid  type  of  the  cultured 
Greek,  who  has  attained  a  mastery  of  English 
verse  that  makes  him  a  notable  figure  among 
our  younger  poets.  The  introduction  entitled 
“A  New  World  Poet”  is  an  essay  on  Palamas 
and  his  work,  which  shows  how  a  modern 
Greek  poet  in  interpreting  the  yearnings  and 
aspirations  of  his  people  strikes  a  universal 
note  that  links  him  with  the  great  masters  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  present  volume  contains 
only  the  first  half  of  the  Life  Immovable.  It 
consists  of  five  collections  of  poems:  “The 
Fatherlands,”  “The  Return,”  “Fragments 
from  the  Song  of  the  Sun,”  “Verses  of  a 
Familiar  Tune,”  and  “The  Palm  Tree.” 
The  lover  of  poetry  will  read  them  with  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  and  will  realize  that  the  Greek 
genius,  manifest  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  devotion  to  reason,  is  eternal.  M.  C. 
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JJliat  Our  Friends,  Nezv  and  Old,  are  Saying  of  Art  and  Archaeology 


“I  am  in  receipt  of  my  first  copy  of  your  publication,  in  lieu  of  Art  and  Life,  to  which  I 
was  a  subscriber,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  looks  of  this  number  and  feel  that  the 
comhination  of  the  two  subjects  ought  to  work  out  to  perfection,  and  I  am  therefore  glad  that  it 
has  been  made.  I  will  be  pleased  to  renew  my  subscription  whenever  the  same  is  exhausted.” 
— Thomas  P.almer,  Attorney  at  Law,  Tampa,  Florida. 


‘‘My  daughter  brought  home  today  your  April  number.  It  is  the  first  copy  I  have  seen  of 
this  most  beautiful  and  interesting  magazine,  and  I  hasten  to  send  you  my  subscription.  You 
inspire  me  to  do  some  reading  on  Asia  Minor.” — C.  B.  Robinson,  {Art  and  Life  Subscriber) 
New  York  City. 


“Thank  you  for  the  last  Art  and  Archaeology,  which  I  have  read  with  interest.  The 
Venice  article  was  especially  clear  in  style,  an  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  the  city.  With 
all  good  wishes.” — Gardner  Teall,  New  York  City. 


“The  magazine  has  a  rare  fascination  for  me,  with  its  wonderful  illustrations  and  delightful 
articles, — proof  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  so  often  finding  expression  through  brush  and  chisel, 
still  prevail.  Doubtless  many  others  have  recognized  the  significance  and  the  impulse,  for  which 
you  are  in  a  large  measure  responsible,  that  it  has  given  toward  the  higher  things  of  life.  ” — Mrs. 
Matthew  T.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“I  am  delighted  with  Art  and  Archaeology.  It  is  intensely  interesting  and  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  magazine.” — Mrs.  E.  A.  Buck;,  Rochester,  Minn. 


“I  wish  Art  and  Archaeology  greater  success  than  before.  It  is  a  ‘beauty’  as  well  as 
a  ‘joy.’” — E.  L.  Green,  University  of  South  Carolina. 


“It  is  not  often  that  I  have  occasion  to  be  sufficiently  carried  away  with  a  publication  in 
any  field  to  even  desire  to  express  my  satisfaction.  Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  joy  to  receive 
Art  and  Archaeology.  The  number  containing  the  articles  on  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Asia  Minor 
is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  would  not  miss  receiving  any  future  issues  tor  any  con¬ 
sideration.  I  will  therefore  ask  you  to  notify  me  immediately  upon  expiration,  so  that  I  can  re¬ 
new  my  subscription,  forwarding  my  check,  which  I  can  assure  you  will  be  a  perfect  pleasure 
on  my  part.” — Nathan  Gallizier,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  {Art  and  Life  Subscriber) 
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THE  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 
ITALIA  REDENTA. 

By  Guido  Calza 

Inspector  of  the  Royal  Excavations  at  Ostia. 


Rome  and  Venice,  the  two  light¬ 
houses  of  Latin  civilization  in 
the  Mediterranean,  still  illumine 
with  the  clearest  of  lights  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  tenth  region  of  the  Italy 
of  Augustus — Venetia  et  Histria — which 
has  been  today  reunited  to  the  mother 
country,  after  more  than  a  century  of 
foreign  domination. 

Nowhere  else  has  the  life  of  the  past 
partaken,  through  its  monuments,  of 
the  life  of  the  present  so  much  as  in 
Venezia  Giulia;  one  recognizes  the  very 
expression  of  the  common  fatherland  in 
the  buildings  of  Friuli  and  Istria,  re¬ 
animated,  as  they  are  by  the  love  and 
study  of  the  newly  redeemed  peo¬ 
ple,  because  the  cities  through  which 
the  triumphant  Italian  army — like  the 
Consular  Army  177  years  before  Christ 
— passed  from  the  Timavo  to  Quarnero, 
still  preserve  both  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  spirit  of  Roman  colonies 
— Aquileia,  Trieste,  Parenzo,  Pola. 

The  Roman  domination,  which  lasted 
five  centuries,  has  left  such  records  of 
its  civilizing  power  that  no  other 


government  has  been  able  to  obliterate 
or  to  hide  them.  Only  one  power — 
Venice — was  ever  able  to  place  itself 
beside  that  of  Rome;  and  from  this 
double  sovereignty  developed  the  char¬ 
acter  and  spirit,  the  language,  customs 
and  art  of  the  people  and  of  the  region. 
The  life  of  ancient  Rome,  as  told  in 
her  monuments  is  not  taciturn  and 
motionless  here,  but  comes  close  to  us, 
palpitating  and  living,  returning  by 
means  of  this  dominion  of  the  “Seren- 
issima”  which  reanimates  its  aspect 
and  spirit  with  the  new  healthy  vigor  of 
youth.  This  Latin  civilization,  which 
penetrates  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
Byzantine  period,  may  seem  to  have 
become  contaminated  and  to  have  lost 
itself  in  the  forms  of  the  Orient  and  in 
the  brutality  of  the  last  Barbarian  in¬ 
vasions,  but  you  will  find  it  still  here  on 
the  borderland  of  the  ne'wer  Adriatic 
power,  which  has  refreshed  its  language, 
revivified  its  art  and  renewed  its  do¬ 
minion. 

When  in  the  year  991,  the  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo,  set  out  to  conquer  Dal- 
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Fig.  I.  The  Temple  of  Augustus  which  again  forms  part  of  the  Forum  of  the  City  of  Pola,  after 

the  removal  of  obstructing  houses. 


matia,  celebrating  his  victory  with  the 
famous  Espousal  of  the  Sea:  “We 
espouse  thee,  O  Sea,  in  sign  of  our  real 
and  everlasting  dominion,”  there  were 
still  memorials  of  Rome  everywhere 
to  a  great  extent,  as  Cassiodorus,  the 
Minister  of  Theodorie,  boasts;  “a 
province  peopled  with  olive-orehards, 
crowned  with  grape-vines  adorned  with 
fertile  fields,  beeause  of  whieh  it  is  not 
false  to  say  that  it  is  the  smiling  eoun- 
try  of  Ravenna,  the  provision-room 
of  the  royal  palaee;  with  the  admir¬ 
able  climate  it  enjoys — a  delieious  and 
voluptuous  resort.  Nor  is  it  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  it  has  inlets  compar¬ 
able  to  those  celebrated  ones  of  Baiae, 
where  the  surging  sea  imprisoning 
itself  in  cavities  in  the  earth  becomes 
placid  like  lovely  pools  of  still  water 
where  the  fish  are  tender  and  the  shell¬ 
fish  abundant.  Many  palaces,  rising 


proudly  at  a  distance,  seem  like  pearls 
arranged  on  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  prove  in  what  esteem  our 
forbears  must  have  held  this  provinee, 
that  they  adorned  it  with  so  many  ed¬ 
ifices.  A  series  of  very  beautiful  islets 
lies  parallel  to  the  coast;  they  are  of 
great  utility,  beeause  they  protect 
boats  from  sudden  squalls  and  enrich 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  with  their 
abundant  produee.  This  province  is 
an  ornament  to  Italy,  a  joy  to  the  rich, 
a  fortune  to  those  of  modest  estate.” 

The  same  army  that  had  brought  re¬ 
demption  to  the  people  wished  to  in¬ 
itiate  the  redemption  of  the  Roman, 
Byzantine  and  Venetian  memorials  in 
these  Istrian  cities  scattered  along  the 
eastern  eoast  of  that  Hadria  whieh  had 
defended  them  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Goths,  Saraeens,  Lombards,  Croats, 
and  Magyars.  And,  in  the  first  mil- 
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Fig.  2.  The  Amphitheatre  at  Pola. 


itary  government  set  up  in  Venezia 
Giulia,  there  was  an  office  of  the  Fine 
Arts  which  at  once  began  the  work  of 
recovery,  protection,  restoration  and 
resurrection  of  the  buildings  and  works 
of  art  that  Austria  neither  could  nor 
would  bring  to  light.  We  searched 
Pola  for  records  of  Rome.  As  Pola 
still  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
flourishing  Roman  municipium,  with 
its  dignified  and  refined  architectural 
style  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  a  crime 
for  the  Austrians  to  have  placed  a  mask 
over  the  characteristically  Italian  face 
of  Roman  Pola — the  fortified  port, 
which  Napoleon  would  have  construct¬ 
ed  instead  at  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro. 

If  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts 
springs  from  remote  origins,  Pola  begins 
her  historical  existence  as  a  border- 
fortress  for  defense  against  the  restless 
Libumians  and  her  monumental  glory 
begins  when  Augustus  extends  the 
frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Quamero.  For 
five  centuries,  no  one  touched  her 


crown  of  walls  with  the  Capitol  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  fourteen  gates 
opening  toward  land  and  sea.  There 
still  remain  the  Porta  Gemina,  Porta 
Ercole,  and  Porta  Aurea  which,  until 
1820  leaned  against  the  arch  of  the 
Sergi,  but  which  we  have  now  restored 
to  its  original  admirable  proportions. 
This  arch,  erected  by  the  devotion  of  a 
woman  in  memory  of  her  husband  and 
children,  at  the  end  of  the  street  leading 
from  the  Imperial  Forum  to  the  Sinus 
Flanaticus  was  drawn  about  the  end  of 
1400  by  Fra  Gioconda,  and  later 
Michelangelo,  Battista  Sangallo  and 
Baldassera  Peruzzi.  Their  drawings  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
Florence.  And  the  fame  of  Roman  Pola 
was  such  that  the  temple  of  Augustus, 
a  model  of  architectural  elegance,  was 
also  drawn  by  Andrea  Palladio,  the 
talented  architect  of  Vicenza. 

Moreover  there  was  someone  in  the 
XVII  century,  who  wished  to  recon¬ 
struct  this  little  temple  at  Venice, 
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Fig.  3.  The  atrium  of  the  famous  basilica  of  Bishop  Euphra;ius  at  Parenzo.  (VI  Century.) 
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because  by  means  of  it,  a  most  useful 
school  of  architecture  would  be  opened 
to  the  view  of  all.  After  we  had  de¬ 
molished  two  wretched  houses  that  hid 
its  fagade,  this  temple  of  Augustus 
[Fig.  I.]  which  Napoleon  wished  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  medal  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  conquest  of  Istria,  has 
returned  to  the  light  of  the  Forum, 
while  the  arch  of  the  Sergi  invites 
the  new  citizens  of  Italy  to  pass 
beneath  it.  These  two  buildings, 
together  with  the  three  perfectly 
preserved  gates  and  the  ruins  of  the 
theater  and  amphitheater  which  the 
Emperor  Vespasian  built  and  gave  to 
his  beautiful  Istrian  Liberta  Cenide  are 
the  most  conspicuous  memorials  of 
Roman  Pola.  [Fig.  2.] 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  which 
speaks  to  us  of  Rome,  the  Palazzo  Pub¬ 
lico  rehearses  in  its  many  restorations 
the  history  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
medieval  and  Renaissance  city.  Con¬ 
structed  in  1296  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  a  pendant  to  that  of 
Augustus,  it  appears  in  a  XVII  cen¬ 
tury  print  still  battlemented,  with  a 
row  of  pointed  windows,  and  Roman¬ 
esque  and  Renaissance  motives  in  the 
columns,  arches,  pilasters,  and  sculp¬ 
tures.  But  we  no  longer  see  it  as 
Dante  saw  this  palace  of  the  medieval 
tyrants  and  of  the  terrible  Sergi  Cas- 
tropola  family  whose  name  and  mem¬ 
orials  still  live  even  today.  Too 
many  are  the  ruins  today,  there,  where 
there  were  still  public  buildings  and 
churches  and  palaces  when  the  poet 
guest  of  the  Abbey  of  San  Michelebin 
Monte,  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Pola, 
fixed  the  frontier  of  Italy  at  the  Quar- 
nero — ‘'che  Italia  chiude  e  i  suoi  termini 
bagnal' — The  sepulchres  of  the  Roman 
metropolis  were  still  in  place  along  the 
road  outside  the  Arch  of  the  Sergi, 
those  sarcophaguses  in  which,  after  the 


year  100  Venezia  placed  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  the  heads  of  the  Republic, 
such  as  the  tombs  of  the  Doges  Gia¬ 
como  and  Lorenzo  Tiepolo  in  the 
Church  of  Santi  Giovanni  and  Paolo  in 
Venice. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa, 
built  in  the  sixth  century,  is  also  a  ruin; 
from  it  come  the  four  columns  of  the 
Ciborium  in  San  Marco  in  Venice, 
masterpieces  of  that  Christian  sculp¬ 
ture  which  came  to  its  birth  at  Pola 
when,  at  Ravenna,  the  art  of  carving 
had  already  been  lost.  And  the 
Church  of  San  Francesco  had  only  just 
been  built — that  jewel  of  Venetian 
Gothic  Architecture,  simple,  severe, 
and  nude  in  general  effect,  with  the 
wealth  of  ornament  only  displayed  on 
the  front  in  the  portal  set  into  a  kind  of 
niche,  entirely  clothed  with  the  most 
beautiful  carvings,  deep-cut  sprays  of 
foliage  and  little  twisted  columns.  Aus¬ 
tria  dishonored  it  as  a  clothing  ware¬ 
house  for  her  navy;  but  it  is  now  the 
Lapidario  and  the  Museum  of  all  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  memorials  of  Pola. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  character 
of  history  and  that  of  art  during  this 
third  century  after  the  year  thousand ! 
The  cities  of  the  Istrian  coast,  having 
passed  at  the  end  of  the  Byzantine 
domination  in  1209  under  the  patri¬ 
archs  of  Aquileia,  shake  off  the  unbear¬ 
able  yoke  and  swear  faith  to  Venice. 
All  these  maritime  cities  have  a  crown 
of  walls  and  towers  to  defend  their 
little  ports  shut  in  between  the  houses 
and  the  forest  of  sails. 

These  cities  are  the  first  to  give  the 
greeting  of  the  mother-country  to  the 
Crusaders  as  they  go  sailing  back  to¬ 
ward  Venice — and  among  them  is  Pa- 
renzo,  Parenzo  with  her  marvelous  ba¬ 
silica  erected  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Bishop  Euphrasius,  who  lavished  upon 
it  all  the  treasures  of  Byzantine  art. 
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Fig.  4.  Choir  stalls  in  the  tasilica  at  Farenzo.  XV  Centurj’  Italian  wood-carving. 
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Facing  west,  preceded  by  a  quadri- 
portico  and  the  baptistry,  this  church 
lifts  its  mosaic  incrusted  fayade  above 
the  atrium.  [Fig.  3]  The  interior  has 
three  naves  and  two  rows  of  columns 
with  capitals  in  various  styles,  some 
almost  imitating  those  of  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  others  those  of  Santa  Sophia, 
others  are  in  composite  style.  The 
walls  of  the  apse  are  incrusted  with 
porphyry,  mother-of-pearl  and  serpen¬ 
tine  taken  from  the  near-by  temple  of 
Neptune,  of  which  only  the  basement 
remains.  The  bishop’s  throne  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  apse,  and  high  up,  above 
the  calote,  gleams  a  glass  tesselated 
mosaic  with  a  gold  ground,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  the  Patrons,  like  those 
in  the  churches  at  Ravenna.  Before 
the  apse  is  the  ciborium  over  the  high 
altar,  erected  in  1277  with  sixth  century 
columns  and  capitals ;  and  added  to  it  is 
the  superb  baldachin  with  those  mar¬ 
velous  mosaics,  executed  perhaps  by 
the  same  workmen  who  decorated  the 
golden  fields  in  the  atrium  of  San 
Marco.  [Frontispiece  and  Fig.  4.] 

The  first  signs  of  ogee  architecture 
assert  themselves  in  the  XIV  century 
—-long  left  to  the  churches  and  cloisters. 
This  new  art  issues  forth  to  make  the  life 
of  the  municipii  and  the  citizens  beau¬ 
tiful  and  free.  Moreover,  the  Town 
Halls,  proclaiming  the  new  power  of 
Venice,  raise  towers  and  build  loggia 
beside  them,  for  it  is  now  tbe  time  for 
public  meetings  and  harangues. 

Venetian  Gothic  architecture  extends 
the  use  of  balconies  on  private  houses, 
and  garlands  the  windows  in  the  reced¬ 
ing  arches  with  bouquets  of  foliage, 
dividing  them  in  double  lights  with 
small  spiral  columns.  The  houses  at 
Parenzo  are  all  a  perfect  joy  and  there 
is  one  at  Pirano  that  has  a  motto  ex¬ 
pressing  disdain  of  gossips ; — Lassa  pur 
dir  (just  let  them  talk.)  [Fig.  5.] 


Pointed-arch  architecture  has  now  in 
1400  become  a  type  of  national  Istrian 
Art.  The  Duomo  of  Muggia  still  pre¬ 
serves  its  facade  with  the  great  sixteen - 
mullioned  rose  window  with  a  little 
Madonna  set  like  a  gem  in  the  center. 
And  the  Cathedral  at  Capo  d’Istria,  re¬ 
constructed  in  1445,  has  three  great 
arches  carried  upon  foliated  capitals 
that  support  little  pinnacles  with  saints 
standing  in  niches.  The  upper  part,  in 
the  Lombard  style,  was  finished  ini 598. 
Like  these  of  the  coast,  the  inland  cities 
have  also  received  the  imprint  of  Venice 
— Montona  and  Albona  and  Pisino  are 
gems  still  enclosed  in  their  Venetian 
setting.  You  find  the  symbol  and  seal 
of  Venetian  sovereignty  on  every  hand. 

The  lion  of  St.  Mark  arose  in  the  XIV 
century  to  cancel  and  replace  the  arms 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia ;  and  each 
repeats  words  of  Faith  and  Justice,  like 
those  carved  on  the  lion  of  the  tower  at 
Parenzo:  Fate  giustizia  e  daro  pace  al 
vostro  paese  (Execute  justice  and  I  will 
give  peace  to  your  land).  And,  with 
peace,  art  renders  the  hand  of  the 
humblest  workman  more  skilful;  while 
the  goldsmiths  apply  themselves  to  fus¬ 
ing  and  chiseling  gold  and  silver  (and 
the  chalices,  crosses  and  silver  altar- 
pieces  in  the  Istrian  churches  number  a 
thousand),  painting  issues  from  its 
humble  station  and  decorates  the 
churches  of  Capo  d’Istria  and.  Pirano 
with  canvases  and  frescoes,  such  as 
those  by  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Bernardo 
Parentino,  and  Vittore  Carpaccio.  But 
the  wars  between  Venice  and  Austria, 
pestilences  in  1600,  and  the  bloody 
piracy  of  the  Uscocchi  leave  these 
flourishing  cities  of  Venezia  Giulia 
deserted  and  ruinous.  This  explains 
why  Venice  herself,  after  having  beau¬ 
tified  these  cities  with  monuments, 
should  have  despoiled  them  of  their 
marbles  and  columns. 
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Fig.  5.  Pirar.o— The  house  that  has  the  motto  “Lassa  pur  dir.”  An  example  of  pointed-arch  architecture. 


Fig.  6.  Trieste — The  entrance  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Giusto. 
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Fig.  7.  A  detail  of  the  pavement  and  mosaic  in  the  basilica  of  Bishop  Theodore  at  Aquileia. 


lacopo  Sansovino,  the  clever  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  library  and  loggetta  of  San 
Marco  was  charged  to  transport  mar¬ 
bles  from  Pola  to  Venice;  and  he 
thought :  ‘  ‘Even  Rome  would  be  happy 
to  be  despoiled  of  her  marvelous  marble 
vestment  in  order  that  Venice — alma  et 
sacra  like  herself  may  adorn  herself 
with  them.”  So  the  columns  from  the 
Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  del  Canneto  at 
Pola  are  now  on  the  stairway  of  the 
Library  of  San  Marco  at  Venice. 

At  Trieste,  however,  nothing  speaks 
of  Venice.  It  is  the  Rome  of  Augustus 
that  is  ever  present  here  within  the 
towered  circle  of  the  walls  with  the  arch 
Riccardo  at  the  beginning  of  the  street 


that  leads  from  the  port  up  to  the  cap- 
itol.  And,  on  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
— as  in  the  Urbs —  are  the  citadel  and 
the  Capitoline  Temple,  some  columns 
from  which  are  in  the  bell-tower  of 
‘‘San  Giusto,”  the  ancient  sanctuary 
which  contains  in  its  complex  architec¬ 
tural  lines  a  treasure  of  memories  and 
reflections,  the  whole  history  of  the  city 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the 
adventurous  Napoleonic  epoch. 

The  Basilica  of  San  Giusto  is  a 
delicious  building,  like  all  buildings 
that  display  evidences  of  an  ingenious 
art  and  the  succession  of  the  ages.  Con¬ 
structed  in  the  XIV  century  by  uniting 
two  small,  more  ancient,  churches,  and 
finished  with  stone  brought  from  Rome 
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(the  portal  is  in  fact  decorated  with 
busts  of  the  Barbi  family),  it  was  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  soldier-martyr  San  Giusto, 
whose  story  is  told  with  the  vivacious 
narrative  realism  of  the  Gothic  school 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  apse  and  left  nave. 
In  them  dominates  the  figure  of  the 
saint,  rather  Byzantine  in  character, 
who  protects  and  holds  in  close  embrace 
an  exact  image  of  the  city  surrounded 
with  walls.  But  the  great  glory  of  San 
Giusto  is  the  mosaics ;  belonging  to  the 
last  Latin  period,  still  pure  and  virile, 
are  the  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles ;  of 
the  last  Byzantine  period,  still  very 
brilliant  with  gems  and  gold,  are  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child;  while  in  the  upper 
calote  of  the  apse,  the  martyrs  San 
Giusto  and  San  Servolo  on  either  side  of 
the  Redeemer  represent  this  art  about 
the  year  looo.  It  would  seem  in  fact 
that  all  the  ages  have  left  traces  of 
themselves  in  this  Basilica  which  in¬ 
voke  the  voices  of  the  past  in  the  most 
diverse  forms  of  architecture  and  art. 
The  Roman  Temple,  the  primitive  ba¬ 
silica,  the  Byzantine  mosaics,  the  XIV 
century  arch,  the  elongated  Roman¬ 
esque  statue  of  San  Giusto,  the  unequal 
columns  of  the  Barbarian  epoch,  the 
Barocco  frescoes  of  Quaglia  are  so  many 
signs  and  pledges  left  by  the  ages  in  one 
solemn  monument.  And  yet  what 
bizarre  harmony  composes  this  in¬ 
genuous  but  solemn  disorder!  [Fig.  6] 
Aquileia  also  leads  us  back  to  Rome. 
This  colony — Latin  by  right,  the  most 
northern  in  Italy — has  this  year  at¬ 
tained  the  twenty-first  centenary  of 
her  foundation  and  has  celebrated  it  by 
her  reunion  with  the  Italy  of  Augustus. 
And,  while  Rome  donated  the  Cap- 
itoline  wolf,  we,  with  the  help  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  on  the  Carso,  have 
discovered  the  marvelous  remains  of 
the  second  basilica  of  Bishop  Theodore, 
built  in  the  IV  century  to  celebrate  the 
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idea  of  Christianity.  The  new  basilica 
forms  a  pendant  to  the  one  found  some 
years  ago  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
present  basilica  which  was  erected  by 
the  warrior  Patriarch  Popone  in  1200. 
[Figs.  7,  8.] 

Both  these  basilicas,  partly  covered 
by  later  buildings,  have  magnificient 
mosaics,  and  reproduce  the  earliest  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Christian  basilica  with¬ 
out  apse,  and  without  altar  or  throne 
for  the  bishop.  They  form  two  vast 
sumptuous  halls,  each  measuring  37  by 
17  meters,  with  three  naves,  and  fres¬ 
coed  walls.  Perhaps  Saint  Ambrose  pre¬ 
sided  here  over  the  famous  Council  of 
Aquileia.  If  the  interest  of  Popone’s 
basilica  is  shown  by  the  majesty  and 
strength  of  the  architectural  lines,  these 
two  of  Bishop  Theodore  boast  the 
beauty  of  their  mosaics.  These  mosaics, 
still  Roman  in  technique  and  style  and 
grandeur  of  conception,  express  and 
illustrate  with  admirable  force,  if  not 
with  entire  perfection,  the  new  idea  of 
Christianity.  The  fresh,  elegant  orna¬ 
ments  are  intertwined  in  prodigal  va¬ 
riety  about  the  Cross,  which  lends  the 
artist  the  fundamental  motive  of  deco¬ 
ration.  Iconography  is  already  rich  in 
presenting  the  Christian  conception, 
yet  it  still  resorts  to  symbolism  in  or¬ 
der  to  exact  faith,  and  Christian  art 
borrows  the  freshest,  most  vivid  hints 
and  motives  from  the  glorious  tradi¬ 
tions  of  pagan  mosaics,  that  the  new 
idea  of  Christ  may  find  a  rich,  noble 
expression  in  these  forms  of  a  well-de¬ 
veloped  art. 

From  this  art  are  born  the  symbols  of 
faith ;  the  cock  struggling  with  the  tor¬ 
toise,  the  goat,  the  nest  of  doves,  the 
ornamental  garlands  of  grape-vines  and 
birds  in  colored  enamel  all  expressed 
with  unwonted  freshness  and  vibrating 
energy.  This  basilica,  in  which  the 
mosaic  is  an  apostrophe  to  Bishop 
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Fig.  8.  Aquileia — The  Basilica  of  the  Patriarch  Popone. 


Theodore,  was  perhaps  a  school  for 
catechumens,  if  not,  indeed,  the  actual 
residence  of  the  Bishop.  This  mosaic  is 
certainly  one  of  the  largest,  richest  and 
best  preserved  of  early  Christian  art. 
The  work  of  excavation,  executed  by 
the  Italian  army,  has  been  followed  by 
a  permanent  system  of  preservation; 
and  the  whole  mosaic  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  flat  cement  arch  which 
forms  a  complete  canopy  over  it. 

At  Grado,  the  outermost  island  of  the 
Venetian  Lagune,  the  younger  sister  of 
Aquileia  who  received  and  preserved 
her  memorials  for  four  hundred  years, 
transmitting  them  to  Venice — at  Grado 
also,  an  excavation  I  myself  made,  has 
given  us  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement 
belonging  to  a  sixth  century  structure 
of  Bishop  Elia,  the  builder  of  the  basil- 
icp.  This  new  mosaic,  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed:  Servits  Jcsii  Christi  Ilelias 
Episcopiis  sanctae Aqiiileiensis  Ecclesiae 


tihi  serviens  fecit,  formed  the  pavement 
of  a  diaconiuni,  a  kind  of  sacristy  in 
which  the  Bishop  received.  It  has  a 
beautiful  ornamental  motive  designed 
in  circles,  and  displays  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  cathedra  episcopalis  and  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  donors,  who  did 
the  work  at  their  own  expense.  This 
mosaic  is  to  form  the  pavement  of  a 
room  in  the  Treasury  at  Grado,  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  world,  containing  ex¬ 
amples  of  fifth  century  goldsmith’s  art. 

vSo,  this  whole  region  of  Venezia 
Giulia,  sacred  to  the  Italy  of  Augustus, 
has  now  returned  to  New  Italy  with  all 
her  monuments  and  all  the  memoriels  of 
ancient  splendor  and  greatness;it  returns 
to  form  part  of  the  artistic  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  patrimony  of  the  nation.  And  for 
its  history,  art  and  natural  beauty  it 
merits  the  interest,  study  and  love  of  all 
the  world  that  loves  beauty — the  beauty 
of  Rome  and  Venice.  Rome,  Italy. 
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RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 
IN  ROME  AND  AT  VEIL 


By  C.  Densmore  Curtis 


IN  SPITE  of  the  war  the  Italian 
excavators  have  been  by  no  means 
idle  and  have  brought  to  light  in 
Rome  or  its  immediate  vicinity  a  num¬ 
ber  jof  works  of  art  which  will  rank 
among  the  most  important  known. 
The  present  article  will  discuss  briefly 
a  few  of  these  and  reproduce  a  number 
of  photographs  which  have  only  recent¬ 
ly  become  available  for  publication  and 
will  therefore  be  of  especial  interest  to 
the  large  number  of  lovers  of  Rome 
who  have  not  been  able  to  travel  during 
the  past  few  years  and  have  therefore 
not  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
most  recent  discoveries. 

The  most  striking  and  interesting 
among  the  new  monuments  which  have 
been  found  is  the  underground  temple 
just  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore  in 
Rome.  In  the  month  of  April,  1917,  a 
slight  sinking  of  the  ground  beneath  the 
track  of  the  railroad  line  to  Naples  led 
to  the  finding  of  an  air-shaft  or  light- well 
communicating  with  an  angle  of  a 
vaulted  corridor  some  fifty  feet  beneath. 
This  corridor,  which  formed  the  ancient 
approach  to  the  temple,  is  preserved 
towards  the  east,  sloping  gently  up¬ 
wards,  for  some  90  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  light- well.  (See  plan 
Fig.  I.)  At  that  point  the  walls  have 
caved  in  and  its  further  course  cannot 
be  traced. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
angle  with  the  air-shaft,  the  corridor 
opens  into  a  small  ante-room  with  a 
mosaic  pavement.  In  the  center  a 
square  opening  leads  to  a  descending 
channel  for  drainage  purposes,  termi¬ 
nating  some  30  feet  to  the  north  in  a 


concave  basin.  In  the  vaulted  roof  of 
the  ante-room  was  once  a  large  rec¬ 
tangular  opening,  now  walled  up  for 
safety’s  sake  as  the  railway  passes  25 
feet  above.  Before  it  was  walled  up 
there  was  noticed  a  fragment  of  wall 
of  opus  reticulatum  which  served  as  a 
parapet  on  one  side.  The  walls  and 


ig.  I.  Plan  of  the  underground  temple  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Rome. 
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Fig. 


The  nave  of  the  undergrond  temple,  looking  toward  the  apse. 


Fig.  3.  The  capture  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus. 


vault  of  the  ante-room  are  covered  with 
white  stucco  with  various  scenes  and 
decorative  elements  in  relief.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  two  bands  of  colored  wall 
paintings,  one  near  the  floor,  and  one 
just  below  the  spring  of  the  vault.  The 
barrel  vault  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments,  some  painted  and  some 
ornamented  with  stucco  reliefs. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  room  are  two 
openings,  a  door  below  to  give  access, 
and  a  window  above  to  give  light,  to  the 


underground  sanctuary,  a  large  room 
about  46  feet  in  length  which  has  the 
form  of  an  early  Christian  basilica.  The 
central  vaulted  nave  is  about  23  feet  in 
height  and  terminates  in  a  semi-circular 
apse  (Figs.  2  and  3).  On  either  side  of 
the  nave  are  three  rectangular  piers  and 
four  vaulted  passage  ways  which  give 
access  to  the  two  side  aisles  of  which  the 
vaults  are  slightly  lower  than  those  of 
the  nave.  The  walls  and  piers  are 
formed  of  excellent  Roman  concrete. 
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Fig.  4.  Jason  and  IMedea  taking  the  Golden  Fleece. 


The  solidity  of  the  construetion  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  passing  of  heavy  trains  over¬ 
head,  the  delicate  stucco  covering  on 
the  walls  is  practically  uninjured.  The 
date,  to  judge  from  the  evidence  of  the 
concrete,  might  be  anywhere  in  the  ist 
century,  A.  D.,  possibly  nearer  the  end 
than  the  beginning.  For  students  of 
the  history  of  architecture  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  finding  a  building  of  basilica 
form  at  such  an  early  date  is  too  ob¬ 


vious  to  require  more  than  passing 
mention. 

From  the  irregularities  in  the  plan 
(See  Fig.  i)  it  is  evident  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  formed  by  digging  out  from 
the  original  volcanic  strata  spaces  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  walls  (about  2  feet 
thick)  and  the  piers,  leaving  as  a  solid 
mass  of  earth  the  portion  which  was 
later  to  form  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
including  the  vaults.  The  excavated 
portions  were  then  filled  with  solid 
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concrete,  and  when  this  had  set,  the 
earth  within  was  removed.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  thus  always  underground  and 
received  its  only  outside  light  through 
the  rectangular  opening  left  in  the  roof 
of  the  ante-room.  Traces  of  bronze 
supports  in  the  vaulted  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  nave  and  side  aisles  make  it 
probable  that  artificial  lighting  was  also 
employed,  with  hanging  lamps. 

Beneath  the  rear  wall  of  the  apse 
were  found  two  loculi  with  the  bones  of 
a  young  pig  and  a  dog,  traces  of  a 
foundation  sacrifice.  This  shows  that 
the  building  was  used  as  a  temple,  as 
does  also  the  fact  that  the  main  axis 
runs  exactly  east  and  west. 

The  decoration  was  elaborate  and  is 
still  in  large  part  preserved.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  a  mosaic  formed  of 
fine  white  cubes  with  a  colored  border. 
Set  in  this  pavement  were  once  small 
squares,  probably  of  finer  mosaics, 
which  have  disappeared,  leaving  only 
the  square  holes.  The  walls,  including 
the  vaulting,  are  covered  with  white 
stucco  and  are  ornamented  with  a  great 
variety  of  excellently  modeled  stucco 
reliefs  (Figs.  3,  4.)  with  many  styl¬ 
ized  figures  of  Victories,  palmettes, 
candelabra,  cult  implements,  genre 
scenes,  and  also  a  number  of  myth¬ 
ological  subjects,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Jason  and  Medea  tak¬ 
ing  the  golden  fleece,  (Fig.  4)  Her- 
akles  liberating  Hesione,  the  rape  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus 
(Fig.  3),  the  flaying  of  Marsyas,  the 
rape  of  Ganymede  etc.  The  most 
important  relief  occupies  the  half -dome 
of  the  apse  (Fig.  2)  and  represents, 
it  seems  to  me,  Sappho  in  the  act  of 
making  the  famous  “Leukadian  Leap” 
in  her  attempt  to  obtain  relief  from  her 
hopeless  love  for  Phaon.  Sappho,  with 
lyre  in  hand,  is  depicted  as  springing 
from  the  cliff  of  Leukas.  Below  in  the 


Fig.  5.  Terra  cotta  statue  of  Apollo  from  Veii  (front). 
Vlth  Century,  B.  C. 


sea  a  Triton  spreads  out  a  garment  to 
break  her  fall.  Opposite  on  a  height 
stands  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  on  the 
spot,  and  to  whom,  according  to  Ovid 
{Heroides  XV)  Sappho  promised  to 
dedicate  her  lyre  if  he  would  be  pro¬ 
pitious. 
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Fig.  6.  Back  view  of  the  Apollo  from  Veii. 


Professor  Cumont  {Revue  Archeo- 
logique,  1918,  pp.  52  ff.)  has  recently 
advance  a  very  attractive  theory  to  the 
effect  that  the  building  was  used  by  the 
Neo-Pythagorians  for  their  cult  prac¬ 
tices.  The  decoration,  certainly  ,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Greek  sources,  with  no 
Oriental  and  with  no  early  Christian 


motives.  When  brilliantly  lighted,  the 
gleaming  white  walls  and  the  graceful 
reliefs  make  the  place  seem  cheerful  and 
spacious,  even  though  it  is  underground. 
With  the  inner  lights  extinguished  and 
one  solitary  lamp  in  the  vault  of  the 
ante-room  giving  a  subdued  illumina¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  originalTn- 
tention  when  that  was  the  only  opening 
to  the  outer  air,  the  effect  is  indescrib¬ 
ably  mysterious  and  imposing,  and  yet 
even  so  not  gloomy  and  forbidding,  as 
must  have  been  the  case  in  a  heavy,  in¬ 
artistic  sanctuary  devoted  to  an  Orien¬ 
tal  cult  such,  for  example,  as  the  Mith- 
raeum  below  the  church  of  S.  Clemente. 

Another  discovery  in  Rome  itself  is 
that  of  the  so-called  Palatine  Vic¬ 
tory  an  original  Greek  work  repre¬ 
senting  probably  a  Nereid  and  dating 
from  the  early  fourth  century  B.  C. 
This  was  found  on  the  Palatine  by 
Commendatore  Boni  in  1918  while  ex¬ 
cavating  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  fortifi¬ 
cation  on  the  slope  leading  up  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Palace  of  Do- 
mitian.  The  statue  is  one  of  the  few 
Greek  originals  which  have  come  to 
light  in  Rome.  It  is  slightly  under  life 
size.  The  head,  arms  and  feet  are  miss¬ 
ing,  but  even  so  the  effect  is  most  pleas¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  excellent  execu¬ 
tion  of  form  and  drapery.  It  is  of  about 
the  same  period  as  the  mounted  Amazon 
from  Epidaurus  in  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Athens,  but  is  of  much  superior 
workmanship. 

Other  discoveries  of  importance  have 
been  made  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Rome,  such  as  that  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  columbaria  beside  S.  Paolo  Fuori 
le  Mura  and  beneath  the  church  of  S. 
Sebastiano  on  the  Appian  Way.  At 
Ostia,  too,  much  that  is  new  has  been 
found,  but  it  is  from  a  site  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Rome,  at  Veii,  that  the  most 
striking  results  have  been  obtained. 
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For  some  years  past  fragments  of  early 
votive  offerings  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  near  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
ravine  above  which  on  the  south  side 
rises  the  little  village  of  Isola  Farnese. 
Investigations  on  a  terrace  on  the  north 
bank  led  in  the  year  1916  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  large  temple  enclosure  with 
the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  The  site  was  in  use  even 
in  earlier  times  as  is  shown  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  hut  foundations  of  the  Villanova 
period,  and  by  house  foundations  of  the 
seventh  century.  At  a  much  later 
period  a  Roman  road  was  cut  through 
the  sacred  precinct,  and  at  that  time  a 
group  of  terra  cotta  fragments  from  the 
sixth  century  temple  together  with 
others  of  a  later  date  were  carefully 
lined  up  in  a  trench  at  one  side  of  the 
road  and  covered  over  with  earth, 
doubtless  out  of  reverence  for  their 
religious  character.  Among  these  were 
fragments  of  four  life  size  terra  cotta 
statues  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.  which  evidently  formed  together 
a  group  which  was  placed  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  temple  as  an  ex-voto. 

The  best  preserved  of  these  figures 
is  a  most  vigorous  and  life-like  statue  of 
Apollo  5  feet  9  inches  in  height  (Figs.  5, 
and  6).  The  god  is  clad  in  a  short, 
tightly  fitting  chiton  and  a  still  shorter 
himation  which  leaves  the  right  arm 
and  shoulder  bare.  He  strides  forward 
with  the  right  leg  well  advanced.  On 
account  of  the  rapid  motion  his  gar¬ 
ments  press  tightly  against  his  form  in 
front  and  flutter  slightly  out  behind. 
The  hair  is  bound  by  a  cord  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  forehead  and  passes  behind 
the  ears.  Below  the  cord  behind  nine 
long  curls  hang  down  the  back.  The 
entire  figure  was  cast  in  one  piece  and 
offers  the  best  example  so  far  known  of 
the  skill  which  was  obtained  by  workers 
in  terra  cotta  at  that  early  period,  a 


skill  which  is  attested  by  early  writers, 
but  not  hitherto  substantiated  by  the 
actual  finds.  The  colors  are  remarkably 
well  preserved.  The  flesh  tints  are,  as 
usual  on  archaic  male  figures,  of  a 
brownish  red,  while  the  hair  and  eye¬ 
brows  are  black.  The  mantle  is  covered 
with  a  light  yellow  slip  and  has  a  red¬ 
dish  violet  border.  Tradition  speaks  of 
a  guild  of  famous  workers  in  terra  cotta 
who  lived  at  Veii  and  who  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome  to  assist  in  decorating 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
With  this  statue  before  us  we  appre¬ 
ciate  as  never  before  the  wonderful 
effect  which  the  huge  cult  statues  of 
the  early  temples  must  have  produced 
on  the  beholders,  an  effect  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  hitherto 
held  to  have  been  an  exaggeration  due 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  more  advanced 
artistic  products.  It  is  even  possible 
now  to  understand  the  references  to  the 
painting  red  of  the  faces  of  cult  statues 
on  festival  days.  Experiments  made  on 
the  Veii  fragments  show  that  a  simple 
anointing  with  oil  gives  a  brilliant 
glossy  surface  to  the  flesh  tints. 

Together  with  the  Apollo  was  found 
a  fragment  representing  a  captured 
deer  lying  on  its  back  with  its  feet 
bound  together.  On  the  same  plinth 
are  two  human  feet  and  traces  of 
a  lion’s  skin,  enough  to  show  that  the 
statue  was  that  of  Herakles  and  that, 
as  Dr.  Giglotti,  the  director  of  the  Villa 
Giulia  Museum,  has  cleverly  pointed 
out,  the  two  statues  formed  part  of  a 
group  representing  a  myth,  unknown  in 
literature,  but  depicted  on  several 
early  vase  paintings,  referring  to  a  con¬ 
test  between  Apollo  and  Herakles  over 
one  of  the  sacred  deer  at  Delphi.  Exca¬ 
vations  still  continue  at  Veii  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  prove  as  fruitful 
in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

C.  Densmore  Curtis. 

American  Academy  in  Rome. 
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CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 

By  ViRGiiv  Barker 


At  THK  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  there  is  now  on  view,  for 
the  first  time  in  America  since  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  an  ade¬ 
quate  showing  of  contemporary  Euro¬ 
pean  painting.  True,  after  we  became 
one  of  the  Allies  in  the  war,  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  throughout  the 
country  various  exhibitions  of  the  work 
of  artists  whose  governments  had  com¬ 
missioned  them  to  record  the  tremen¬ 
dous  event;  but  the  interest  awakened 
by  those  exhibitions  was  not  primarily 
artistic,  for  they  were  essentially  a 
sort  of  glorified  propaganda.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  19th  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  the  importance  of 
which  is  entirely  aesthetic. 

The  predominant  significance  of  this 
series  since  its  beginning  has  consisted 
in  its  international  character.  The 
uniqueness  of  this  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  art  lovers  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  pages  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  ;  accordingly  all  that  is  needed  now 
is  the  reminder  that  among  American 
exhibitions  only  the  one  in  Pittsburgh 
affords  opportunity  to  see  what  Euro¬ 
pean  men  are  painting.  Because  of  the 
exceptional  degree  of  interest  in  such 
work  after  six  years  without  it,  and 
because  of  the  necessary  limits  of  maga¬ 
zine  space,  this  article  will  be  confined 
to  a  survey  of  the  foreign  work — ^which 
means  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
show. 

In  this  series  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  invite  one  painter  to  fill  an  entire 
room  with  his  work.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  any  man  accorded  so  great  an 


honor  should  have  already  reached 
eminence  in  his  profession;  and  this  is 
certainly  true  of  this  year’s  recipient — 
Emile  Rene  Menard.  His  seven  pastels 
and  fifteen  oils,  varied  as  they  are  in 
size  and  subject,  make  a  singularly 
harmonious  room.  His  technical  mas¬ 
tery  can  be  assumed  from  the  simple 
fact  that  he  was  asked  to  contribute  so 
large  a  group  of  pictures;  but  one  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  his  technique  deserves 
mention.  His  handling  of  the  problem 
of  direct  illumination  by  the  morning 
or  afternoon  sun  is  unquestionably  the 
most  consistently  successful  since  the 
days  of  Turner ;  and  when  it  is  admitted 
that  Menard  can  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  famous  Englishman, 
the  highest  praise  has  been  accorded. 

However,  the  characteristic  of  these 
pictures  which  will  perhaps  have  the 
widest  appreciation  from  the  crowds 
visiting  the  exhibition  is  their  imagina¬ 
tive  quality.  They  make  visible  that 
other-worldly  innocence  and  charm 
which  permeate  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
Henry  Vaughan  and  William  Blake; 
they  create  for  our  own  eyes  such  a 
vision  of  antiquity  as  George  Gissing 
carried  about  within  him  and  into  which 
he  fled  for  refuge  when  the  burden  of 
his  personal  life  became  too  great  to 
bear.  There  is  in  Menard’s  painting  no 
“surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey;” 
there  are  only  tranquil  sunsets,  and 
dryads  in  a  wood,  and  lovers  in  a  field, 
and  shepherds  tending  their  sheep,  and 
Aphrodite  herself — “Goddess  excel¬ 
lently  bright” — rising  from  the  foam 
of  far-surrounding  seas.  With  his 
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“A  Man  from  Arran.”  Sir  William  Orpen  (English). 

In  this  self-portrait  the  painter  stands  out  aggressively  demanding  one’s  attention;  but 
the  demand  is  soundly  based  upon  positive  qualities  of  character  superbly  rendered 
in  paint. 


“Auguste  Rodin.”  Jacques  Emile  Blanche  (French). 

A  portrait  of  the  eminent  sculptor  somewhat  more  human  than  other  well-known  versions, 
with  less  of  the  aloofness  of  the  great  artist,  but  retaining  the  qualities  of  forcefulness 
and  dignity. 


“The  Departure  of  the  Hop-Pickers.”  Alfred  J.  Munnings  (English). 

A  lovely  version  of  the  clear-skied  English  summer  day.  Note  the  admirably  simple  way  in  which  atmosphere 
is  secured  and  all  the  necessary  drawing  done  with  a  fatly  loaded  brush. 


“Tell  Us  a  Story.”  R:  J.  Unraght  Moony  (English). 

An  attractive  little  study  in  tempera.  The  note  of  childish  charm  first  struck  by  the  faces  is  delicately 
supported  by  the  background,  where  the  houses  seem  toy  houses  and  the  landscape  that  of  fairy¬ 
land. 


divine  and  dream-bound  land,  all  of 
an  afternoon  quietude,  Menard  trans¬ 
cends  the  wonted  themes  of  contem¬ 
porary  painting  and  gives  us  glimpses 
of  a  region  of  calm,  and  joy  wherein 
the  soul  can  breathe  and  freely  be.  {See 
cover  picture.) 

Leaving  out  Menard,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  France’s  representation 
is  numerically  comparatively  small, 
with  only  about  thirty  canvases.  This 
might  be  considered  only  natural  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  losses  suffered 
by  that  country  during  the  war;  but 
the  note  of  apology  is  not  needed  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  quality  of 
these  works  is  such  that  they  fully 
maintain  the  traditional  reputation  of 


that  country,  Charles  Cottet  sends  a 
powerful  panorama  of  a  Spanish  city; 
Le  Sidarier,  two  plein-air  studies ;  Dau- 
chez,  two  straightforwardly  patterned 
canvases;  Henri  Martin,  two  charac¬ 
teristic  versions  of  strong  sunlight,  one 
of  them  of  gigantic  proportions.  The 
Irnpressionalists  are  here  in  the  persons 
of  Maufra,  Monet,  Moret,  Pissaro, 
Sisley,  and  others.  The  late  Auguste 
Renoir  is  represented  by  a  fairly  large 
canvas,  “Rowers  at  Chatou,”  a  lovely 
example  of  his  glowing,  sensuous  color. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  sunshine  on  the 
walls  and  water  and  figures  is  something 
that  leaps  out  at  you  across  the  gallery 
in  a  most  delightful  fashion;  the  canvas 
truly  sings.  As  a  whole,  the  French 
representation  makes  it  evident  that 
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“  ‘ Zonneschijn  ’  in  Spring;  Home  of  the  Artist.”  Emile  Claus  (Belgian). 

A  large  and  decorative  composition  in  which  brilliant  sunshine  plays  the  important  part.  "  The  principal  person 
in  a  picture,”  said  one  of  the  founders  of  Impressionism,  "is  the  light.” 


“Basque  Types.”  Valentin  de  Zubiaurre  (Spanish). 

The  carefully  wrought  detail  and  elaborate  pattern  in  no  wise  weaken  the  power  of  this  painting.  The 
unusual  color  treatment,  involving  a  pervading  and  somewhat  inexplicable  greenness,  accentuates 


the  feeling  of  sombre  remoteness. 

that  country  still  remains  a  devoted 
guardian  of  the  tradition  of  painting, 
in  so  far  as  this  exists  at  all  in  our 
modern  world. 

England,  too,  in  her  turn  maintains 
a  tradition — her  tradition — most  strik¬ 
ingly  exemplified  in  portraiture. 


George  Coates’  “The  Walker  Brothers;’ 
William  Nicholson’s  “Walter  Greaves;” 
Sir  William  Orpen’s  brilliant  “rendi¬ 
tion”  of  Mrs.  St.  George;  Sir  Arthur 
Cope’s  “Kenneth  Mathieson,  Esq.” — 
these  are  all  in  their  separate  ways 
examples  of  the  characteristic  British 
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“Rushing  Stream,  Lapland.”  Helmur  Osslund  (Swedish). 

The  pronounced  linear  pattern  and  bold  color  which  characterize  all  the  Scandinavian  groups  are  strikingly 

exemplified  in  this  canvas. 


refinement  and  dignity,  which  rise  with 
comparative  ease  on  occasion  into 
nobility.  After  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  excessively  vociferous  “move¬ 
ments”  with  which  we  have  been  tried 
for  so  many  years,  we  may  well  be 
heartily  grateful  to  those  who  are  great 
enough  to  maintain  the  tradition  of 
dignity  and  repose.  This  same  spirit 
animates  an  unusual  painting  by  the 
well-known  vScotchman,  D.  Y.  Camer¬ 
on;  a  low-arched  bridge  strides  across 
the  center  of  the  picture  towards  the 


distant  city  the  buildings  of  which  are 
outlined  against  an  evening  sky.  It  is 
a  thing  of  the  quietest  simplicity,  full 
of  a  loving  emphasis  upon  the  strength 
of  line  which  one  would  expect  from  a 
great  etcher.  Continuous  with  the 
International  Exhibition  there  is  a 
large  group  of  Cameron’s  etchings 
being  shown  around  the  gallery  of  the 
sculpture  hall. 

To  the  Englishman  Russell  Flint 
this  year  falls  the  distinction  of  showing 
two  lovely  water  colors;  one  of  them 
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attracts  especial  attention  through  its 
piquant  combination  of  oriental  pat¬ 
tern  with  occidental  realistic  treat¬ 
ment,  Sydney  Lee’s  “House  of  Mys¬ 
tery”  is  an  unusual  instance  of  an 
inanimate  object  being  invested  with 
a  personality  almost  human  in  its 
expressiveness.  It  is  impossible  to 
note  in  turn  all  of  the  notable  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Great  Britain,  for  this  group 
is  numerically  the  strongest  of  all 
except  our  own;  but  within  it  are  in¬ 
cluded  works  by  Sir  Frank  Brangwyn, 
Stanhope  Forbes,  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen,  Richard  Jack,  Laura  Knight, 
Ambrose  McBvoy,  Gerald  Moira,  JuUus 
Olsson,  Charles  Shannon,  Charles  Sims, 
and  G.  Spencer  Watson. 

One  school  of  painters  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attract  considerable  attention 
to  itself  as  a  group;  for  one  room  is 
filled  with  work  from  Sweden.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  generally  tend 
to  daring  experiments  in  art,  many  of 
their  artists  venturing  to  the  extremes 
of  radicalism.  Certainly  this  room  of 
Swedish  work  at  the  19th  International 
is  notable  for  its  pronounced  emphasis 
upon  both  strength  of  linear  pattern 
and  boldness  of  color.  Fjaestad’s 
“Hoar  Frost”  and  Schultzberg’s  “Win¬ 


ter  Evening”  make  use  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  possibilities  of  heavy  snowfalls. 
Prince  Kugen’s  large  painting  of  “Fac¬ 
tories,”  in  superficial  contrast  as  to 
subject  matter,  yet  helps  to  establish 
the  general  characteristic  already  noted. 

Other  countries  represented  are  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  From  Italy  comes  a  quaint  and 
charming  little  glimpse  of  a  formal 
garden,  by  Emma  Ciardi,  and  two 
paintings  by  the  famous  Mancini  that 
exemplify  his  later  eccentricities  of 
technique,  with  paint  laid  on  extraordi¬ 
narily  thick  and  with  bits  of  glass 
embedded  to  give  an  illusion  of  a  span¬ 
gled  shawl.  Belgium  is  represented  by 
a  half  dozen  or  more  paintings  by  as 
many  different  artists ;  and  the  Spanish 
work,  consisting  of  examples  by  five 
men,  attracts  marked  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uniformly  bold  yet  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  and  individual  methods 
of  treatment. 

All  in  all,  the  foreign  work  now  being 
shown  in  Pittsburgh  is  as  significant  as 
it  is  varied,  and  the  importance  of  this 
opportunity  after  so  long  a  deprivation 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
would  be  informed  at  first  hand  con¬ 
cerning  contemporary  painting. 

— Carnzgie  Institute,  Pittsburgh 


VENICE 

0  lovely  city,  through  whose  still  lagoons 
Tall  prows  stir  suddenly  from  waters  green 
Which  lap  against  the  marble  rows  of  steps 
That  lead  to  palaces  of  art  unseen; 

Slide  past  me,  in  a  dreamlike  golden  haze 
And  let  me  guess  you  from  your  gay  outside. 

While  past  your  palaces  and  bridges  slim 
Toward  the  blue  sea  I  feel  my  short  life  glide. 

— Katherine  Schermerhorn  Oliver 
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Portrait  Busts,  by  Jo  Davidson 

Marshal  Foch,  of  France  Ignace  Paderewski,  of  Poland 

Venizelos,  of  Greece  Ford  Robert  Cecil,  of  Great  Britain 


Courtesy  of  the  Reinhardt  Galleries 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


Jo  Davidson  s  Portrait  Busts  at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries. 

The  generation  that  sees  a  great  historic  event  transpiring  in  its  midst 
usually  takes  but  little  note  of  the  artistic  record  that  is  made  of  that  event,  nor 
little  appreciates  the  importance  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  artistic  output 
that  helps  to  illuminate  it.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  historical 
events  can  only  be  truly  analyzed  by  posterity,  and  again  to  the  fact  that  any 
event  is  prone  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction.  Just  now  the  world  is  assuring  itself 
that  it  has  a  surfeit  of  thoughts  of  the  great  war ;  we  are  perhaps  in  the  beginning 
of  a  reaction  that  tends  to  minimize  it  in  our  perceptions.  But  another  gener¬ 
ation  will  see  it  in  all  of  its  momentous  aspect,  and  will  give  such  a  consideration 
to  its  artistic  records  as  we  may  not  feel  like  giving  at  the  present  time. 

Without  doubt  the  most  enduring  and  valuable  record  that  has  been  made 
in  sculpture  is  contained  in  the  series  of  portrait  busts  wrought  in  the  very 
fire  of  the  conflict  by  the  American  sculptor,  Jo  Davidson.  More  idealistic 
conceptions  may  have  been  made  already,  and  may  be  made  in  the  future,  but  so 
far  as  human  documents  go,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  surpasses  these  portraits 
of  statesmen  and  great  military  characters,  whom  Mr.  Davidson  has  delineated 
in  the  midst  of  their  great  labors,  just  as  they  looked  when  they  were  shaping 
history.  It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  immense  impor¬ 
tance  which  the  future  will  set  by  them.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  from 
now  these  bronze  relics  undoubtedly  will  have  become  as  historic  as  the  great 
conflict  itself. 

New  York  has  seen  this  great  series  of  war-time  sculptures,  for  they  have  been 
on  view  at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries  for  a  month.  Next  season  many  more  Amer¬ 
icans  will  have  a  chance  to  see  them,  for  the  authorities  of  five  museums  have 
made  arrangements  to  show  them — the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  the  Rochester 
Museum,  the  Toledo  Museum,  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  and  the  Denver 
Art  Association. 

The  story  of  how  they  were  made  will  become  a  tradition  of  the  portraits. 
When  the  armistice  was  declared,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  nations  set  off  for 
Paris  to  remake  the  world,  with  the  military  and  naval  leaders  who  had  fought 
the  war  at  their  elbows,  Mr.  Davidson  conceived  the  idea  of  portraying  them  in 
sculpture.  He  too,  went  to  Paris  and  embarked  upon  a  campaign.  Those  who 
know  the  sculptor  and  his  high  strung  personality,  can  appreciate  the  following 
picture  drawn  by  Francis  Mono,  French  art  critic : 

“Each  one  of  these  portraits  represents  a  conquest.  One  does  not  know 
what  to  admire  most ;  the  obstinacy  and  audacity  used  by  the  artist  to  acquire 
access  to  these  different  great  men,  since  he  was  able  to  force  his  way  to  all  his 
sitters,  or  the  energy  and  high  tension  under  which  he  modelled  each  of  these 
effigies  in  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  corner  of  the  offices  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief ,  or  in  the  study  of  the  tired  and  overworked  diplomat.  One  must  have  seen 
Mr.  Davidson  at  work  to  be  able  to  imagine  with  what  rapidity  he  can  construct 
a  mask,  make  a  resemblence  with  his  hands,  and  bring  out  in  a  moment  from  the 
inert  clay,  a  startling,  life-like  portrait.” 
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“The  most  picturesque  of  these  instantaneous  portraits  is  the  first  in  date, 
and  the  most  precious  of  the  series,  the  bust  of  Marshal  Foch,  so  life-like  and  so 
brusque  that  it  makes  one  think  of  a  contrasting  sketch  in  black  and  white.  He 
sat  for  the  sculptor  in  the  military  headquarters  at  Senlis  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1918.  It  was  his  ambition  to  make  a  portrait  of  the  conqueror  of  Germany  that 
prompted  Mr.  Davidson  to  make  a  trip  to  Paris  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed, 
as  Houdon  in  other  times  traversed  the  Atlantic  to  make  a  portrait  of  Washington 
the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.’’ 

The  sculptor  has  expressed  for  after  ages  exactly  what  he  saw  in  the  faces  of 
these  men  who  remade  a  world  from  angry  chaos,  and  in  this  perception  and  in 
this  expression  has  builded  a  monument  for  himself.  It  is  the  thing  he  saw  and 
interpreted  in  each  countenance  that  lifts  the  portraits  far  above  the  level  of  mere 
representation.  In  Marshal  Foch,  the  sculptor  saw  the  calculating  mind  and  the 
rugged  will  of  the  warrior;  in  Ignace  Paderewski  he  saw  the  idealist  who  could 
become  a  man  of  action ;  in  Venizelos  of  Greece  he  saw  the  thinker  and  the  builder 
of  a  nation ;  in  Lord  Robert  Cecil  the  man  who  could  resolve  in  his  brain  the  whole 
scheme  of  an  empire;  in  Pershing  the  efficient  personality  who  could  marshal  a 
human  machine  and  make  it  operative. 

Going  from  one  to  another  of  his  subjects  Mr.  Davidson  has  portrayed 
President  Wilson,  General  Diaz,  Admiral  Benson,  Secretary  Lansing,  Premier 
Clemenceau,  Colonel  House  and  President  Mazaryk.  Twenty-three  busts  are  in 
the  exhibition,  and  others  are  still  to  be  sent  to  America. 


Model  of  the  Bahai  Temple  at  the  Kevorkian  Galleries. 

There  is  now  on  exhibition  in  New  York,  at  the  Kevorkian  Galleries,  a  large 
model  of  the  Bahai  Temple  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the  members  of  that  move¬ 
ment  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  just  north  of  Chicago.  So  beautiful  is  this 
model  and  so  different  from  anything  man  has  ever  before  designed,  either  as  an 
abode  or  as  a  place  of  worship,  that  it  has  caused  much  discussion  among  architects 
and  sculptors  and  in  the  newspapers.  Something  of  the  nature  of  this  sensation 
may  be  understood  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  who  has  declared ;  “It  is  the  first 
new  idea  in  architecture  since  the  thirteenth  century.’’ 

Looked  at  simply  as  architecture,  the  expert  will  analyze  the  Bahai  temple 
and  say  that  it  is  a  marvelously  clever  adaptation  and  rearrangement  along  novel 
lines  of  the  essential  points  of  all  previous  schools  of  architecture,  from  the 
Egyptian  down  to  the  Gothic.  Such  an  estimate,  it  would  seem,  would  stamp  it 
as  eclectic,  and  that  is  a  term  which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  much  that  is 
uninspired  in  art.  This  consideration,  however,  becomes  untenable  in  view  of 
the  fervor  with  which  the  architect  and  sculptor  who  designed  it,  Mr.  Louis 
Bourgeois,  declares:  “It  is  Baha  Ollah’s  temple,  I  am  only  the  channel  through 
which  it  came !’’  So  it  must  be  regarded  psychologically,  as  a  religious  expression, 
and  whatever  there  is  about  it  that  is  eclectic  must  be  considered  as  the  symbolism 
of  a  new  faith,  the  Bahai  faith,  which  is  proclaimed  as  the  essence,  minus  all  creed, 
of  all  previous  religions. 
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Model  for  Bahai  Temple,  by  Louis  Bourgeois. 

The  Bahai  movement  probably  has  10,000,000  followers  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  the  present  head,  Abdul  Baha,  has  declared  that  the  temple  chosen 
by  the  American  committee  of  forty-nine  will  be  the  prototype  of  all  Bahai 
temples  henceforth  to  be  erected ;  so  it  is  probable  that  before  many  years  scores 
of  structures  following  Mr.  Bourgeois  ’  design  will  take  form  throughout  the  world. 
This  makes  the  model  of  such  importance  that  it  deserves  thorough  consideration, 
and  in  order  to  understand  it  one  must  know  something  of  the  Bahai  movement. 

Shorn  of  all  personalities,  and  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  the  writings 
of  Baha  Ollah  and  Abdul  Baha,  the  Bahai  movement  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  sameness  in  the  messages  of  all  the  founders  of  religions — of 
Zoroaster,  Moses,  Buddha,  Mohammed  and  Jesus — ^the  only  difference  being  that 
these  messages  were  given  in  terms  made  understandable  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  addressed ;  and  that  the  creeds  and  sects  grew  up  afterwards  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  personality  of  subsequent  leaders.  The  banishment  of  prejudice 
and  the  unity  of  mankind  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  are  the  first  tenets  of  the 
Bahai  movement,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  tenets. 

This  gives  the  clue  to  the  eclecticism  of  Mr.  Bourgeois’  temple.  In  the 
fervor  of  the  Bahai  spirit,  the  architect  has  put  into  it  the  essence  of  all  previous 
architecture  that  man  has  evolved. 

The  temple  is  a  nine-sided  structure,  that  number  being  a  Bahai  symbol.  The 
lower  story  reaches  out  with  nine  inverted  half  circles,  like  exedras,  with  a  great 
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doorway  in  the  center  of  each,  so  that  from  whatever  side  one  , approaches  the 
structure  it  seems  to  extend  its  arms  in  welcome  and  embrace.  This  fits  the 
Bahai  ideal,  for  the  temples  of  the  movement  are  for  the  use  of  everyone,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  views  the  worshipper  may  hold  on  any  subject. 

The  first  floor  in  its  simplicity  of  line  suggests  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
temples,  while  the  treatment  of  the  doors  and  windows  is  Romanesque  in  form, 
and  the  intricacy  of  the  ornamentation  suggests  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Arabic. 

The  second  story,  beautiful  in  its  windowed  elegance,  while  Renaissance  in 
line,  is  purely  Gothic  in  the  interlaced  arches  of  its  openings.  The  third  story  is 
Renaissance,  and  quiet  and  restful  in  feeling.  Above  it  rises  a  Byzantine  dome, 
intricate  with  symbolism,  while,  crowning  all,  the  beams  of  the  dome  arise  like 
hands  clasped  in  prayer,  thus  imparting  that  feeling  of  ascension  and  aspiration 
heretofore  found  only  in  Gothic  towers. 

The  whole  structure  is  a  mass  of  symbolism,  beautifully  harmonized  and 
blended.  In  the  tracery  everywhere  may  be  made  out,  besides  the  Bahai  symbol 
of  the  nine  pointed  star,  such  designs  as  the  swastika  cross,  which  is  the  earliest 
religious  symbol;  the  Greek  cross;  the  Roman  or  Christian  cross,  the  circle,  the 
triangle,  the  double  triangle,  or  Solomon’s  seal;  the  five  pointed  star,  indicating 
the  Savior ;  the  square  of  the  microcosm  and  the  octagon  of  the  macrocosm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  universality  is  the  keynote  of  the  temple  dreamed  by  Mr. 
Bourgeois.  The  temple  which  is  to  be  erected  near  Chicago  will  have  a  diameter 
of  225  feet  and  a  height  of  180,  and  will  cost  $2,000,000.  It  is  said  that  a  move¬ 
ment  is  on  the  way  to  erect  an  even  larger  temple  in  the  east. 

The  National  Victory  Memorial  Building,  A  National  tribute  from  a  Grateful 
Country  to  its  Gallant  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines. 

AS  THE  curtain  descends  on  the  last  act  in  the  greatest  drama  of  all  history, 
comes  the  consciousness  of  a  demand  for  a  fitting  token  in  commemoration 
of  the  deeds  of  American  men. 

And  so  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Its  project  is  already  under  way — A  National  Vietory  Memorial  Building,  which 
will  link  the  glories  of  Washington  and  Pershing,  the  spirit  of  ’17  and  the  spirit  of 
’76.  The  mettle  which  endured  at  Valley  Forge  triumphed  in  the  Argonne.  The 
men  of  ’76  may  sleep  in  peace ! 

What,  indeed,  morr  fitting  than  a  linking  up,  for  all  time,  of  these  great  epochs 
of  American  life?  Where,  indeed,  a  place  more  suitable  for  such  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  a  nation’s  debt  to  her  men  than  the  nation’s  capital? 

Congress  has  granted  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Assoeiation  an  ideal 
location  on  the  Mall  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Washington,  which  formerly  was 
occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 

On  this  site  will  be  erected,  according  to  designs  which  have  been  selected 
in  a  competition  of  foremost  American  architects,  a  majestic  monument — ^not  a 
monument  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  a  monumc  nt  in  the  form  of  a 
spacious  and  architecturally  beautiful  building,  to  be  daily  devoted  to  patriotic 
utilities,  to  national  and  international  conventions  and  usages,  and  to  be  made 
the  center  of  both  American  and  world  activity.  This  National  Memorial 
structure  at  Washington,  of  course,  is  to  be  apart  from  the  many  arches  and 
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columns  and  shafts  to  be  erected  in  the  local  communities.  It  is  to  be  a  practical 
monument  to  the  memory  and  eternal  honor  of  the  nation’s  men  and  women! 
It  must  be  inspiringly  grand  and  beautiful.  The  exterior  will,  therefore,  be  one 
of  the  supreme  architectural  glories  of  the  world. 

The  central  feature  of  the  edifice  will  be  a  national  auditorium  of  spacious 
dimensions,  thus  giving  to  the  nation’s  capital  what,  strangely  enough,  it  now 
entirely  lacks — a  public  meeting  place  of  ample  size.  This  auditorium  will 
seat  seven  thousand  people  and  will  consist  of  a  main  floor  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  square  feet,  and  a  gallery  of  ten  thousand  square  feet. 
Here  in  the  future  will  be  held  inaugural  receptions,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  conventions  and  conferences,  concerts,  public  ceremonies  and  celebra¬ 
tions.  About  the  main  auditorium  will  be  grouped  a  number  of  small  halls 
which  will  be  used  for  the  smaller  meetings  of  various  military,  patriotic,  scien¬ 
tific  and  like  gatherings.  On  the  ground  floor,  each  side  of  the  main  auditorium, 
will  be  rooms  set  aside  as  museums  for  the  archives  and  relics  of  the  Nation’s 
great  struggles  for  Liberty. 

To  construct,  equip  and  endow  the  building  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  brave  deeds  which  it  is  to  commemorate,  will  require  ten  million  dollars. 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  has  been  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to  erect  this  Memorial  Building  on  the  site 
granted  free  by  Congress.  The  Association  has  already  received,  by  popular 
subscription,  nearly  a  million  dollars.  Many  thousands  more  have  been  pledged. 

It  is  intended  to  raise  the  ten  million  dollars  required  for  this  worthy  purpose 
in  a  brief  nation-wide  campaign.  Judging  from  the  enthusiastic  responses 
aheady  received,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  happy  outcome  of  this  campaign. 

What  the  Pantheon  is  to  France,  Westminster  Abbey  to  Britain — such  in 
some  degree  and  manner  the  National  Victory  Memorial  will  be  to  America. 
Greatly  conceived,  nationally  erected,  dedicated  to  patriotism,  it  will  stand 
through  the  generations  as  the  national  monument  raised  in  the  awful  presence 
of  the  world’s  greatest  political  convulsion  to  commemorate  the  victorious  feats  of 
American  democracy  in  arms.  Hallowed  by  the  passage  of  time,  stored  with  the 
pictures  and  sculptures  that  will  record  the  achievements  of  the  Republic  and  its 
conspicuous  sons  from  age  to  age,  it  will  become  the  Mecca  of  American  patriot¬ 
ism  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  stimulation  to  national  duty  and  service. 
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A  Spanish  Primitive  at  the  Ehrich  Galleries. 


Courtesy  the  Ehrich  Galleries 

“St.  Bartholomew,”  Spanish  Primitive 
Painting  dating  about  1400. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  acqui¬ 
sitions  by  an  American  museum  is  that  of 
a  large  Spanish  primitive  representing 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  the  Institution 
at  Worcester  has  just  obtained  from  the 
Ehrich  Galleries.  Besides  the  beauty  of 


the  picture  as  a  work  of  art,  it  especially 
attracts  the  student  because  of  the  story 
it  tells  concerning  that  period  when  the 
Renaissance  was  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  old  stylistic  formulae  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Gothic  periods.  This  work,  while 
strictly  a  primitive — the  authorities  say 
it  was  painted  at  Valencia  in  the  year 
1400 — not  only  shows  the  beginnings  of 
Renaissance  art,  but  the  deep  Teutonic 
stamp  made  on  a  part  of  Spain  that  was 
still  debatable  in  blood  as  between  Moor 
and  Christian. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  represented,  almost 
life  size,  standing  on  the  prostrate  and 
struggling  form  of  a  demon,  whose  body 
is  a  greenish  blue.  The  apostle  is  attired 
in  a  mantle  of  gold,  under  which  shows  a 
deep  brown  robe.  In  his  right  hand  he 
holds  a  book,  painted  in  brick  red;  in  the 
other  is  a  huge  Syrian  knife,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  his  martyrdom,  for,  according 
to  tradition,  he  was  flayed  alive  while 
carrying  the  word  of  the  new  church  into 
Armenia.  The  background  is  of  gold,  in 
the  primitive  manner,  and  is  finely  wrought 
into  a  design  of  symmetrically  arranged 
textiles. 

Now  all  of  this  is  strictly  in  the  primitive 
manner,  but  when  we  come  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Saint  himself  we  find  that  he  is 
wholly  Teutonic,  without  a  shadow  of  the 
Byzantine  influence  in  feature,  form  or 
attitude.  The  face  is  fat  and  blond,  and 
the  beard  and  hair  are  red.  In  this  the 
work  passes  beyond  the  asceticism  of 
Gothic  art,  and  verges  into  the  materialism 
of  the  Renaissance. 

From  the  strictly  decorative  point  of 
view  the  picture  also  deserves  much 
attention,  all  the  more  just  now  because 
of  the  growing  interest  in  Spanish  deco¬ 
ration  in  this  country.  The  lines  are 
fine  and  the  masses  perfectly  balanced,  but 
its  greatest  beauty  is  in  the  lively  harmony 
of  color,  with  its  golds,  browns,  reds  and 
blues,  all  of  a  quality  which  time  has 
wonderfully  preserved. 
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Martial,  the  Epigrammatist,  and  other  essays, 
by  Kirby  Flower  Smith,  late  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  ig20. 

Professor  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  friend  and 
colleague,  has  collected  in  this  attractive  little 
volume  a  few  of  the  less  technical  papers  of 
the  late  Kirby  Flower  Smith,  which  the  large 
circle  of  friends  and  pupils  of  the  beloved  and 
lamented  teacher  will  read  with  delight.  In 
addition  to  the  essay  on  Martial,  the  Epigram¬ 
matist,  mentioned  in  the  title,  it  contains  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Elegiac  Poets,  Ovid  and  Propertius, 
with  a  reference  to  the  masterly  edition  of 
Tibullus  (New  York,  American  Book  Company, 
1913)  for  his  treatment  of  the  third  of  the 
group.  Other  titles  are  Pupula  Duplex  (a  dip 
into  ancient  folk-lore  on  which  Professor  Smith 
was  an  authority),  the  Future  Treatment  of 
the  Humanities  in  Education,  the  Classics  in 
our  Vernacular,  Some  Boyhood  Reminiscences 
of  a  Country  Town,  and  Original  Verses  and 
Translations. 

As  an  old  friend  and  pupil  reads  these  pages, 
he  recalls  the  broad  humanism,  genial  humor 
and  warm  sympathies  of  Professor  Smith, 
ever  manifest  in  the  class-room  and  in  his 
daily  walk  and  conversation,  and  realizes  with 
keen  regret  that  we  shall  not  soon  see  his  like 
again. 

The  literary  essays  abound  in  wide  scholar¬ 
ship  and  appreciative  interpretation,  and  show 
that  the  Roman  poets  have  still  an  important 
place  in  modern  culture.  The  essays  on  the 
Classics  and  the  Humanities  are  convincing 
arguments  that  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  indispensable  necessities  in  the 
equipment  of  every  cultivated  man  and  woman. 
And  the  original  poems  and  verse  translations 
indicate  that  the  author  was  not  only  a  master 
of  rhythm  and  style,  but  also  possessed  the 
soul  of  a  poet.  The  book  will  prove  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  lover  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  will  cheer  his  heart  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  abiding  power  of  the  classical  spirit  in 
our  modern  life. 

M.  C. 

Chinese  Painters.  A  Critical  Study  by  Raphael 
Petrucci,  translated  by  Frances  Seaver,  with  a 
Biographical  note  by  Laurence  Binyon,  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  with  twenty-jive  illustra¬ 
tions  in  duotone.  New  York.  Brentano' s,  igzo. 


This  book  by  Raphael  Petrucci,  author  of 
La  Philosophie  de  la  Nature  dans  V Art  d' Extreme 
Orient,  who  died  in  1917,  is  an  endeavor  to 
provide  for  the  American  reader  and  lover  of 
art  a  moderately  priced  book  on  the  subject 
of  Chinese  Painting.  Mr.  Binyon’s  tribute 
to  Petrucci  as  “one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
devoted  students  and  interpreters  of  the  art 
of  the  Far  East,”  and  to  the  present  work  as 
illustratqig  his  gift  for  luminous  condensation 
and  the  happy  treatment  of  a  large  theme,  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  authority  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  The  translation  by  Miss  Seaver  is 
adequate  and  satisfactory.  Part  One  discusses 
the  technique  of  Chinese  painting,  and  the 
philosophic  background  and  striking  compari¬ 
sons  and  contrasts  with  European  technique 
bring  the  reader  into  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  Oriental  mind.  Part  Two  discusses  the 
evolution  of  Chinese  Painting,  beginning  with 
the  Origins,  showing  the  growth  before  the 
intervention  of  Buddhism,  tracing  in  detail  the 
influence  of  Buddhism,  and  then  treating  suc¬ 
cessively  the  T’ang,  Sung,  Yiian,  Ming  and 
Ching  Periods,  from  the  7th  to  the  20th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  Bibliography  and  Index  of  Paint¬ 
ers  and  Periods  complete  the  volume,  and  add 
to  its  value  as  a  convenient  handbook  for  the 
general  student  of  art.  The  carefully  selected 
illustrations  in  duotone  furnish  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  each  stage  in  the  development  of 
Chinese  Painting. 

M.  C. 

What  Pictures  to  see  in  Europe.  By  Lorinda 
M.  Bryant,  with  1^8  illustrations.  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York,  ig20. 

This  widely  used  little  book  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  and  enlarged  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists  who  will  flock  to  Europe  as  soon  as  for¬ 
eign  travel  is  permitted.  A  chapter  on  the  art 
treasures  of  Spain  takes  the  place  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  German  pictures  in  former  edi¬ 
tions.  The  introduction  on  the  mistakes  of 
sight-seers  in  Europe  and  how  to  avoid  them 
is  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  volume.  The 
chapters  that  follow  treat  the  Vatican,  Rome’s 
Churches  and  Palaces,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
Seville,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Amsterdam,  The 
Hague  and  Antwerp,  Paris  and  London.  The 
book  is  heartily  recommended  to  tourists  as  a 
little  volume,  pocket  size,  that  will  be  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
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The  Pronunciation  of  the  Names  of  Italian 
Painters,  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins.  University  oj 
Chicago  Press,  $0.2 j  net.  iq20. 

This  useful  little  manual  contains  rules  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  Italian  paint¬ 
ers,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  Italian  painters 
which  appear  in  the  extensive  index  in“A  Short 
History  OF  Italian  Paintings,”  by  Alice  V.V. 
Brown  and  W.  Rankin  (New  York:  Dutton), 
in  which  the  stress  rests  on  any  vowel  other 
than  the  next-to-last,  and  those  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  which  could,  after  the  mastery  of 
the  rules,  remain  in  doubt.  For  the  spelling  of 
the  names  the  author  has  followed  the  usage 
of  A.  Venturi  in  his  ‘‘Storia  Dell’  Arte 
ItalianE.” 

The  Child's  Own  Art  Book,  by  Helen  Strong 
and  Maurice  de  Cocq,  New  York  Brentano's. 

This  publication  “is  intended  for  children 
from  six  years  up”  and  consists  of  a  few  pic¬ 
tures  accompanied  by  curiously  haphazard  bits 
of  text.  It  may  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
child  with  stories,  but  surely  it  can  never  be 
necessary  to  feed  any  creature  beyond  infancy 


on  pap.  The  order  cf  arrangement  in  no  way 
corresponds  to  the  textual  references  back  and 
forth;  and  the  attribution  to  Titian  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Murillo  is  but  the  most  glaring  error 
in  a  futile  undertaking. 

Dutch  Landscape  Etchers  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press,  $i.yo. 

This  is  the  first  adequate  account  in  English 
of  the  development  of  an  art  in  which  the 
Dutch,  despite  the  earlier  work  of  Diirer  and 
others  in  Germany,  were  real  pioneers,  and 
showed  their  skill  as  etchers  to  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  Beginning  with  such  “primitives”  as 
Hercules  Seghers  and  Esaias  van  der  Velde, 
Mr.  Bradley  deals  with  all  the  more  important 
men  of  the  period  with  the  exception  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  about  whose  work  in  this  field  so  much 
has  already  been  written.  The  book  is  richly 
illustrated  with  excellent  reproductions  of 
prints  and  drawings,  for  the  most  part  from 
the  collections  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  It  will  well  repay  careful  reading  on  the 
part  of  all  lovers  of  Dutch  art. 
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Sloane's  is  literally  a  Treasure  House  of 

WEDDING  GIFTS 


Ever}-  single  item  of  merchandise  in  our  estab¬ 
lishment  is  appropriate  for  a  Wedding  Gift,  for 
the  sole  mission  of  this  institution  is  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  comfort,  the  convenience,  and  the 
luxury  of  home.  Nor  are  the  little  things  for¬ 
gotten — things  adapted  to  the  varying  senti¬ 
ments  of  family  and  friendship. 

In  asking  3  ou  to  buy  your  wedding  presents 
at  Sloane’s,  we  are  not  seeking  to  influence  the 
amount  j  ou  spend,  but  to  have  you  spend  it 
wisely,  by  making  a  gift  to  the  bride  which  will 
perpetuate  the  giver’s  sentiment. 
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1  West  50th  Street 

High  Class  Antique  Works 
of  Art 

Italian  Renaissance  Furniture 

PARIS  NAPLES 


D  EVOE 

Artists’  Oil  Colors 

THE  STANDARD  QUALITY 

used  by  leading  artists, 
schools  and  academies 
for  half  a  century.  Are 
true  colors  prepared 
from  carefully  selected 
pigments. 

Single,  Double  and  Studio 
Size  Tubes 

Send  for  Pamphlet  of  Equal¬ 
ized  Spectrum  Colors 

Canvas  Academy  Boards, 
Brushes 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 


And  many  other  high  grade 
magazines,  catalogues  and 
booklets  are  printed  with 
Doubletone  INKS  (registered 
trade  mark)  made  only  by — 

THE  SIGMUND  ULLMAN 
COMPANY 

Park  Avenue  and  146th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  SJLVEH  Coin  of  SYRACUSE  OF  THE  Fl.\J:,  .an  PERIOD 

The  Art  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  is  depicted  on  the 
coins  of  the  period.  Evidences  of  its  beginning,  advanc- 
and  general  decline  arc-  portrayed  on  these  coins.  An  ex^ 
cellent  selection  of  Authentic,  Ancient.  Mediaeval  and  Mod 
ern  Coins  is  constantly  on  view  and  for  sale. 


WAYTE  RAYMOND 

489  Park  Avenue  (Anderson  Galleries)  New  York 
Telephone:  Plaza  28^6 


Your  Prospective  Customers 

are  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing 
Lists.  It  also  contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  sell  profitably  by  mail.  Counts  and 
prices  given  on  9000  difierent  national  Lists,  cover¬ 
ing  all  classes;  for  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs., 
Hardware  Dealers,  Zinc  Mines,  etc*  This  valuable 
reference  book  free.  Write  for  it. 

Send  Them  Sales  Letters 

You  can  produce  sales  or  inquiries  with  per¬ 
sonal  letters.  Many  concerns  all  over  U.  S, 
are  profitably  using  Sales  Letters^we  write. 
Send  for  free  instructive  booklet,  “Falue  of 
Sales  Letters,'* 


Ross-Gould 

Mailing 

L.iS't’S  S<r.Louis 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

BOUND  VOLUMES— BACK  NUMBERS 

Art  and  Archaeology,  Vols.  I  and  II  complete. 
July,  1914-November,  1915,  nine  numbers,  pp, 
264+104,  may  be  obtained  unbound  for  ^3.00; 
bound  in  cloth,  ^5.00;  in  morocco,  ^6.oo.  Vols.  III- 
IV  (1916),  V-VI  (1917),  VII  (1918),  VIII  (1919), 
may  be  had  unbound  for  $3.00;  bound  in  cloth, 
^5.50,  in  morocco,  $6.00  each.  Vols.  I-VIII  may 
be  obtained  unbound  for  ^15.00;  bound  in  cloth  for 
^30.00;  in  morocco,  $35.00.  Single  numbers,  un¬ 
bound  50  cents  each. 

ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 
The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JJ^ifttvAvenue.  ond  rcet 

A  far=famed|hotel  on  America’s  great  boulevard,  where 
in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  distinction  guests  enjoy  the 
complete  comfort  of  perfect  appointments  and  service. 

Charm  of  surroundings  in  the  restaurant  adds  zest  to  a 
cuisine  which  has  ever  drawn  many  notable  guests  to 
the  ST.  REGIS. 

Close  to  the  best  shops  and  theatres,  and  four  squares 
from  Central  Park. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  OLDEST  ART  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Winter  Term  opens  Monday,  October  4th.  Students  may  enroll  at  any  time  during  the 
term.  Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Illustration  and  Sculpture.  Classes  in  Com¬ 
position,  Anatomy,  Perspective  and  French.  French  Traveling  Scholarships  Awarded. 

ELEANOR  B.  BARKER,  Curator 

Summer  School  at  Chester  Springs 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Open-air  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Painting.  High  roll¬ 
ing  land.  Beautiful  and  Historic  scenery.  Tennis  courts, 
etc.  Board  (including  tuition)  $12.50  per  week  and  up¬ 
wards.  Criticisms  April  ist  to  October  ist.  No  student, 
without  special  permission  will  be  accepted  for  less  than 
two  weeks. 

Send  for  circular.  Reference  required. 

Resident  Manager,  D.  ROY  MILLER 

CHESTER  SPRINGS  BOX  H  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


Art  and  Archaeology 

IN  1920 

Some  Altraciive  Features  of  Future  Numbers  with  Numerous  Illustrations 

Midsummer  Dotible  Number 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

1.  Historical  Introduction.  By  Mitchell  Carroll 

2.  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  By  Edgar  L.  Hewett 

3.  Arizona.  By  Byron  Cummings 

4.  Utah.  By  Levi  Edgar  Young 

5.  Historic  and  Scenic  Monuments.  By  Robert  Sterling  Yard 


CHICAGO  AS  AN  ART  CENTER 
By  George  W.  Eggers,  and  others 

ARTISTS— PAINTED  BY' THEMSELVES 
By  Richardson  Wright 

RAPHAEL’S  WAY  OF  WORKING 
By  Marrion  Wilcox 

MARTYRED  MONUMENTS  OF  FRANCE.  II.  ARRAS 
By  Colonel  Theodore  Reinach 

AN  EARLY  ENGLISH  TRAVELER  IN  GREECE 
By  William  Hyde  Appleton 

LINCOLN  AS  A  THEME  FOR  SCULPTURAL  ART 
By  Frank  Owen  Payne 

MEDUSA  IN  GREEK  ART 
By  Lillian  M.  Wilson 

THE  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  ROUMANIA 
By  Charles  Upson  Clark  and  Others 

THE  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  JUGO-SLAV  KINGDOM 
By  H.  Rushton  Fairclough  and  Others 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

THE  OCTAGON  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 


PRESS  OF  GIBSON  BROS.  INC.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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